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PASSION-PLAY—and not at Oberam- 
mergau! So often has it been written 
that the decennial representation in the val- 
ley of the Ammer is a unique survival of the 
miracle-plays of the middle ages that to many 
the announcement of a passion-play in a se- 
questered vale among the Tyrolean Alps will 
come as a startling revelation. 

My ticket was for Kufstein, a pretty little 
town and summer resort sixty-five miles from 
Munich, and just over the boundary line in 
Tyrol. Midnight was approaching before Kuf- 
stein was called by the conductor. I asked 
a porter to conduct me to a good hotel, and 
followed him into the darkness. My slumbers 
were brief, since it is a two hours’ walk to 
Thiersee, and the performance began at half- 
past eight. 

Sunday morning, though pleasant, was not 
perfectly clear. Groups of peasants and a few 
city people were strolling along, mostly to- 
ward the scene of the play. In an hour the 
summit of a ridge was gained, and beyond the 
brow of a little col we turned, and looked down 
into a beautiful valley. A white church and 
spire were seen on the opposite green hillside 
in the midst of a small cluster of houses, and 
in the foreground a little emerald lake quite 
filled the bottom of the valley, its gently slop- 
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ing banks dotted sparsely with houses, above 
which, at the left, towered the massive, rocky 
Pentling, four thousand feet high. Over the 
hilltop beyond the church and theater were 
still higher mountains, bald and bare, save for 
the snow still filling the deepest seams and 
wrinkles of their stony faces. 

A signal-gun broke the stillness, announc- 
ing that a quarter past eight had arrived, and 
urging us onward. At length we overtook a 
crowd of visitors pressing up the lane to the 
theater beyond the church. The ticket-office 
was in the basement. Hurriedly asking for 
one of the best seats, which range in price 
from fifteen to seventy-five cents, we entered 
by a side door directly into the auditorium 
as the gun gave a final signal and the orchestra 
began the overture. 

The theater is a barn-like wooden structure 
of the simplest possible fashion, without clap- 
boards or plastering. It was erected in 1884 
for the decennial performance. Like the old 
Greeks, the builders sensibly availed them- 
selves of the slope of the hill, so that the seats 
rise toward the back without the trouble of a 
scaffolding, or danger of the flimsy structure 
breaking down. In front there are ten rows 
of wooden chairs, which turn up and down 
like those in our theaters. The less fortunate 
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or more economical who sit farther back 
are provided only with plain wooden benches, 
extremely narrow and very close together. 
Of these there are several sections, reached 
by different doorways, and many of the peo- 
ple come early to get the front seats in their 
section. This part of the house is best 
filled. A sea of black heads fades away into 
the darkness, but in front vacant places may 
be discerned. The stage is fairly lighted by 
a row of kerosene lamps, and perhaps through 
the side scenes some rays may fall. A few 
lamps also assist the orchestra. Otherwise 
the house is left in darkness, save for the 
knot-holes and crevices in the walls, through 
which the light glimmers, lessening in a 
small degree the otherwise total obscurity 
of the audience. 

An account of the play at Thiersee must 
necessarily resemble the descriptions of the 
representation at Oberammergau. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the good peo- 





_ple of Thiersee, hearing of the multitudes 


that every decade flock to that more noted 
village, have been tempted to establish a ri- 
val attraction, in the hope that their village, 
also, may become famous. So far from this 
being the case, it is a well-established fact 
that long before Oberammergau had been 
introduced to the world by the artist Edward 
Devrient, who chanced upon the scene in 
1850, this play had been performed at Vorder- 
Thiersee, though it did not originate at this 
spot. The earliest text of the play dates from 
the latter part of the seventeenth century; but 
at that time it was presented, by a rather 
curious coincidence, at a place called Oberan- 
dorf, which must not be confused with Ober- 
au, the station where one leaves the rail- 
road to visit Oberammergau. This Oberandorf 
isa village on the railroad between Munich and 
Kufstein, only a few miles distant from Thier- 
see, though over the boundary line in Bavaria. 
Here, as in other mountain villages, the me- 
dieval custom of performing miracle-plays 
had lingered, and here the passion-play was 
presented until, having been repeatedly pro- 
hibited by the Bavarian authorities both tem- 
poral and spiritual, it was finally discontinued 
near the close of the eighteenth century, 
Oberammergau, as is well known, being the 
only community in Bavaria to secure exemp- 
tion from the general edict. The story of the 
transfer of this drama from its original home 
to Thiersee, though somewhat similar to, is less 
romantic than, that of Oberammergau. Here 
the cattle, and not the people, were being de- 
cimated by a plague which occurred as late as 
1800 during one of those enforced pauses at 
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Oberandorf. The good people of Thiersee, fear- 
ing the total destruction of their herds, vowed 
that if the remainder should be spared they 
would take up the performance of the passion- 
play, which their neighbors over the border 
had been compelled to discontinue. The plague 
was stayed. The text of the play, with the 
right to exhibit it, was purchased, and in 
1802, with the help of advice and instruction 
from the former director at Oberandorf, the 
first performance at Vorder-Thiersee was 
given. For a while it was repeated every 
year; then at longer intervals, until finally, 
beginning with 1855, it has been performed 
every ten years, as at Oberammergau, in all 
its pristine simplicity, by peasants who have 
neither experience nor training of any sort 
from the outside world. 

The overture, rendered by a brass band of 
thirty pieces, afforded us the pleasing as- 
surance that we might expect to enjoy the 
music. The drop-curtain is decorated with 
a painting of the little valley, with the church 
in the foreground, and the lake and mountains 
beyond. When it rises there enter the pro- 
scenium, from draped doorways on each side, 
the chorus, nine in number, who stand be- 
fore the main curtain while the leader, or 
choragus, calls upon all to behold the miracle 
of divine love and mercy which in Christ’s 
suffering, death, and resurrection will be 
portrayed. 

They fulfil to some extent the duty of 
the old Greek chorus, but they never, as in 
Greek tragedy, take part in the conversa- 
tion. After the prologue, as the curtain rises, 
the chorus divide, and during this and all 
of the subsequent tableaux they remain 
standing at the sides, while one and another, 
in short recitation or song, explain the 
scene, or utter suitable reflections thereon. 
This idea of illustrating the narrative of the 
Passion by means of scenes taken from the 
Old Testament, and of introducing the chorus 
of Guardian Spirits, as they are called, was 
borrowed from the Ammergau version when 
that of Thiersee was revised in 1873. The 
text at present used, however, is a still later 
revision, made by Professor Robert Weis- 
senhofer. The number of tableaux is fewer 
than at Oberammergau, and less time is de- 
voted to the music, which is entirely origi- 
nal, and of excellent quality, the composition 
of the choir-master of Kufstein, John Ober- 
steiner. 

The first tableau, as might be supposed, 
shows Adam and Eve in the garden, already 
provided with aprons of fig-leaves, and stand- 
ing near the tree of knowledge. Eve, tempted 
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by an extremely artificial snake, takes a 
piece of real fruit, of which she and Adam 
taste. Immediately there is a flash of red 
light, a curtain rising in the rear discloses 
an offended God seated in majesty upon his 
throne among the clouds, while in the fore- 
ground an angel, sword in hand, drives forth 
the weeping guilty pair. This scene is the 
crudest. of the whole drama. A maiden 
clothed in an ugly white gown, with plain 
waist and full skirt, holding out horizontally 
a small sword, is a rather ludicrous angel 
of wrath, in spite of the large white wings 
fastened upon her shoulders. The angels are 
altogether the worst feature of the perform- 
ance, though probably to the uncultivated 
peasants they do not seem so absurd as to 


the average stranger, who, if not more inti- 
mately acquainted with angels, has at least a 
more artistic conception of their appearance. 
A moment later another picture appears in 
the background: the Holy Virgin, standing 
upon the world, her foot on the head of a 
snake. These tableaux have been described 
by the Guardian Spirits, and are followed by a 
second prologue by the choragus, after which 
the curtain again rises, displaying little chil- 
dren robed in white adoring the cross. Thus in 
brief is typified the whole story of sin and 
redemption, now to be succeeded by a repre- 
sentation of the latter in greater fullness. 
The entire play is divided into six acts, 
containing numerous scenes, among which 
are interspersed tableaux from the Old Tes- 
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tament. The first scene, Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem, is less impressive than might be 
expected. There are the children crying, 
«Hosanna to the Son of David!» women 
strewing garments in the way, and the shout- 
ing multitude, in the midst of which Christ 
advances, sitting upon an ass, and accom- 
panied by his disciples; but upon the boards 
of the stage, with its humble setting, the 
action seems cramped and the scene arti- 
ficial. The Christ has the conventional ap- 
pearance, gracefully wearing a lavender robe 
with a mantle of reddish purple, which har- 
monizes well in fact, if not in words. 

The chorus then rendered its first number 
in a very pleasing manner. The music in gen- 
eral was effective and appropriate, whether 
performed by orchestra or chorus. 

The second scene, in which Christ drives 
out the traders from the temple, calls for 
more action, and here conversation begins. 
This comes more within the range of every- 
day life, and the participants display much 
vigor and naturalness, as also in the next 
scene, where the angry traders make an up- 
roar before the high priests, inciting them 
to immediate action against this sacrilegious 
violator of their ancient and lawful customs. 

Next comes a tableau of considerable beau- 
ty, the theme of which is taken from the 
Apocrypha: Tobias bidding farewell to his 
parents, foreshadowing the parting of Christ 
from his mother as he leaves her to go from 
Bethany to Jerusalem. During this tableau 
and the accompanying recitations by the 
Guardian Spirits, the orchestra, now com- 
posed mainly of stringed instruments, dis- 
courses plaintive music, which is concluded 
by a few sweet strains from the chorus. 
These tableaux serve the double purpose not 
only of illustrating from the Old Testament 
the story of the New, but also of affording 
a variation from what would otherwise be a 
tedious length of dialogue, furnishing a most 
agreeable diversion from the severe mental 
strain which uninterrupted attention to the 
play for so many hours would require. 

The scenes now increase in interest. Si- 
mon’s house in Bethany, where Mary Magda- 
lene is at once so prominent and modest a 
figure, next appears before us; and Judas, 
who is one of the leading figures in the first 
half of the drama, here makes his début, ap- 
pearing to be a thrifty, frugal-minded man, 
bold enough to criticize the conduct of his 
Master in allowing the apparent waste of 
ointment. Then follows, if one may judge 
from the manifestations of the audience, the 
most affecting scene of the whole drama: 
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on one side the mother of Jesus, accompa- 
nied by two women, who support her by their 
presence and sympathy; on the other, Jesus, 
with the three disciples Peter, James, and 
John. After greeting his mother tenderly, 
Jesus informs her of his departure for Jeru- 
salem and his approaching death, seeking to 
comfort her as she laments over his bitter 
fate and her loss, and begs to die for him, or 
at least with him. 

The house had long since been moved to 
tears, and a vigorous use of handkerchiefs 
filled the pause that ensued before the open- 
ing of the next scene. Here we see the Mas- 
ter and his disciples as they approach the 
suburbs of Jerusalem. 

The meeting of the Sanhedrim, presided 
over by Annas and Caiaphas, is one of great 
interest. The death of Christ being resolved 
upon, Judas appears with the Sadducee. On 
the assurance from the high priests that only 
justice shall be done, and that if his Master 
is innocent no harm can befall, he promises 
that evening to conduct them to a place where 
Jesus generally resorts. In the minds of the 
audience Judas seems to be regarded as the 
comic figure of the tragedy, though he really 
does nothing to entitle him to such a réle. It 
is, however, probable that the feelings of the 
audience are so strained by the tragic char- 
acter of the greater part of the drama that 
they take the smallest chance for relief, and 
are amused on the slightest provocation, as 
here when the secretary who counts out the 
silver hesitates to give Judas the whole of 
the money in advance, and finally attempts to 
cheat him out of two pieces by miscounting. 
The character of Judas, based upon the sim- 
ple outlines given in Scripture, has been well 
elaborated. He is represented as by no means 
altogether base and heartless, though self- 
seeking and avaricious. 

A tableau—the sacrifice of Melchizedec— 
precedes the scene of the Last Supper, which 
closes the first act; but without any unusual 
pause the second act begins. The tableau, 
Samson derided by the Philistines, is one of 
the best presented. The scene in the garden 
of Gethsemane is watched by the audience 
with breathless interest, but its solemnity is 
marred by the angel that comes down from 
heaven to comfort Jesus in a manner so auto- 
matic that one feels hardly sure whether it 
is a dummy angel worked by machinery, or a 
creature of flesh and blood. The appearance 
of Judas with the soldiers, and the subse- 
quent action, follow precisely as narrated, as 
is usually the case, though supplementary 
scenes are introduced and others amplified 
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from the brief outlines given in the New 
Testament. 

Two hours had passed since the beginning 
of the drama when the side doors were thrown 
open, admitting fresh air and sunshine, and 
a recess of ten minutes was allowed for re- 
freshment in the open air. At the farther 
corner outside there was a wooden booth, 
where beer, wine, bread, and pastry of vari- 
ous sorts might be purchased. 

The third scene of the second act opens 
with Annas anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of the night’s adventure, to whom Judas ap- 
pears, bringing the glad tidings of his success- 
ful conduct of the undertaking—retreating, 
however, before the arrival of Jesus, who is 
brought to Annas for a brief examination, and 
then led before the Sanhedrim. A tableau 
showing Naboth accused by false witnesses 
and condemned to death precedes this scene. 
Caiaphas presided admirably over the as- 
sembly. You would never have suspected him 
of being the village baker as, with authori- 
tative air and suitable gesture, he conducted 
the examination of the accused. The death- 
sentence is passed unanimously. As they are 
about to proceed to the house of Pilate the 
governor to demand the execution of their 
verdict, Judas rushes in, overcome with hor- 
ror and despair, throws down the thirty pieces 
of silver, upbraids the high priests for their 
unjust sentence, and, cursing them and him- 
self, goes out. 

The scene changes. Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea converse with the friendly Ro- 
man centurion whose servant was healed at 
Capernaum. He promises to seek an audience 
for them with. Pilate, in the hope that they 
may persuade him to veto the death-sentence 
of the Jews. Now we see the servants stand- 
ing without, warming themselves, and the de- 
nial of Peter occurs as recorded. 

The seventh tableau, representing the de- 
spair of Cain, fitly precedes that of Judas, 
who is seen in a solitary place lamenting over 
his conduct, and tormented by the spirits of 
hell. Peter now enters, weighed down with 
sorrow, bewailing his falsity, yet mourning 
not as one without hope. He calls on his 
Master for forgiveness, lamenting that he 
can no longer hear his voice. Then a happy 
thought strikes him: there is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus; she can pardon him in her Son’s 
name. Feeling that this thought has been 
sent by Jesus himself, he goes to seek her, 
rejoicing in the assurance of the pardoning 
love of Jesus. 

This episode and that of Veronica are the 
only ones to which the most rigid Protestant 





might object: not enough, it would seem, to 
interfere with any one’s enjoyment of the 
drama. In any case one cannot help admir- 
ing the skilful and extremely natural manner 
in which the idea of Mary as a mediator is 
here introduced. 

Again Judas comes forward, groaning over 
the contrast between himself and Peter, who 
can weep. To him tears are denied. His sin 
is too great to be forgiven, and his remorse 
can no longer be endured. 

The third act should open with a tableau of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, an excellent proto- 
type of the situation of Christ surrounded by 
his enemies. Since genuine lions would ob- 
viously be out of the question, it is probably 
on account of the difficulty of procuring imi- 
tation lions that would look sufficiently real 
not to beridiculous that this picture is omitted, 
and we come at once to the palace of Pilate. 
The several scenes before Pilate and Herod, 
though somewhat similar in character, are 
all of great interest, and are extremely well 
rendered. A tableau of Job precedes the scene 
before Herod, a man of fine presence and 
great dignity, who despises the Jews as much 
as Pilate does. Herod finally dismissing Christ 
and his accusers alike contemptuously, the 
cry again arises, «Death to the Nazarene! 
On to Pilate!» Again Pilate seeks to escape 
pronouncing an unjust verdict, though he is 
hardly prepared to risk his own position and 
prospects for the sake of protecting a blame- 
less fanatic. He suggests to the people that 
they select this man as the one to be released 
at the Passover. Disappointed in this, but 
strengthened in his determination not to 
crucify the innocent by a message received 
from his wife, he decides upon a middle 
course, and orders the culprit to be scourged, 
hoping thus to satisfy the people. The next 
scene shows Jesus at the close of this ordeal, 
as the last blows fall. Released from his fet- 
ters, he sinks to the earth as if lifeless. In 
his helpless condition, being momentarily 
deserted by the soldiers, a Guardian Spirit 
enters, who laments over him in plaintive 
song, and bends down to kiss his brow. The 
guards, now returning, lift Jesus to his feet, 
place him upon a stool, and again mock him 
as king, adorning him with a scarlet robe, 
placing upon his head a crown of thorns, and 
in his hands a scepter. Thus he is led back 
to Pilate. 

A variation from these scenes of persecu- 
tion and mockery is presented by the appear- 
ance of Mary, the Magdalene, and John, who, 
having witnessed the sufferings of Christ, 
are overwhelmed with grief. Peter, meeting 
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them, improves the opportunity to beg Mary’s 
forgiveness, in the name of her Son, for his 
cowardly denial of his Lord. For the third 
time the crowd appears before the house of 
Pilate, loudly demanding Christ’s crucifixion. 
In vain does Pilate seek to persuade them to 
ask for the release of the mild and inoffen- 
sive Jesus rather than the guilty murderer 
Barabbas. The moment when he places the 
two together before them, saying, « Behold 
the Man!» is perhaps the most dramatic of 
the entire representation. Accused of treach- 
ery to his emperor, and of responsibility for 
whatever outbreak may occur, Pilate seems 
compelled to yield, and, washing his hands 
of the whole matter, with evident distress 
he finally gives way. The death-sentence, 
preceded and followed by three blasts of the 
trumpet, is proclaimed by an officer who had 
recently played the part of Herod. The crowd, 
at last appeased, shout their thanks. The 
superscription for the cross is, however, re- 
ceived with disapprobation; but with an em- 
phatic, « What I have written I have written,» 
Pilate disappears, leaving the multitude to go 
to Golgotha rejoicing in the final attainment 
of their wishes, yet with a slight sting of 
dissatisfaction over the title «King of the 
Jews.» 

The first half of the drama occupied a little 
more than four hours, and the audience, with 
a sigh of relief, streamed out into the noonday 
for the intermission of an hour and a half. 
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At two o’clock the second part began. A pro- 
logue by the choragus preceded a tableau rep- 
resenting the serpent lifted up by Moses in 
the wilderness—perhaps the finest of all the 
tableaux exhibited, more than fifty persons 
appearing together on the stage. The group- 
ing was particularly effective. 

The fourth act opens with Mary and the Mag- 
dalene upon the stage, to whom John, enter- 
ing, relates the sad tidings of his Master’s 
condemnation to death. As the mournful 
procession approaches, they withdraw to one 
side, Mary eager once more to behold her 
Son. A trumpeter advances, followed by an 
officer of justice, a centurion, and four Roman 
soldiers. The four Jewish servants who have 
hitherto guarded Jesus, and taken such de- 
light in the mocking and buffeting, still at- 
tend him as he staggers along, bowed down 
beneath the weight of the cross. More sol- 
diers, with the two thieves, the priests, and 
people, follow. As they proceed the officer 
proclaims in a loud voice the death by cruci- 
fixion of Jesus of Nazareth and two nameless 
evil-doers, in accordance with the command 
of Pontius Pilate, representative of Cesar. 
It is not necessary here to repeat the whole of 
the mournful story—how the procession winds 
in and out, several times reappearing on the 
stage; how Jesus falls for the first, second, 
and third times; how his mother comes for- 
ward to weep over him; how Simon of Cyrene 
is compelled to help him bear his cross; the 
legend of Veronica; the lamentation of the 
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daughters of Jerusalem. All proceeds in an 
intensely impressive manner till the arrival on 
Calvary, where, stripped of his purple robe, 
Christ kneels, embracing the cross, as the cur- 
tain falls. When the curtain again rises the 
thieves are already in position, their arms 
simply thrown over the cross-bar, and arms 
and legs bound to the plank with ropes. The 
soldiers are driving the last nails into the 
hands of Jesus,whose cross is in a nearly hori- 
zontal position. It is then raised by several 
attendants, and with wedges is made fast in 
the wooden floor. Meanwhile there was plain- 
tive music by the orchestra, and the audience 
gazed in breathless silence upon the scene. 

When all is ready the soldiers in the fore- 
ground cast lots for the purple robe, John 
and the several women take their position at 
the foot of the cross, Annas, Caiaphas, and 
others pass by, uttering derisive words, and 
all that is recorded in the various Gospels is 
enacted in a most realistic manner. With the 
words, «Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,» at last the end comes. Thunder 
and lightning follow; the scene is wrapped in 
gloom. Soldiers fall on their faces in alarm, 
declaring that this was indeed the Son of 
God. People rush about in terror, or sink 
prostrate, imploring mercy. 

The scene is at once transferred to Jeru- 
salem, where Pilate appears again, standing 
on his balcony, astonished at the uproar of 
the elements, and wondering if it can have 
any connection with the Nazarene. Soon the 
people rush by in terror, not staying to an- 
swer his questions as to the cause of their 
alarm; Roman soldiers, also, pausing only at 
the second word of command to confess that 
in fright and terror they have fled from Cal- 
vary. Reproached that such words should fall 
from the lips of Roman soldiers, they reply 
that on the field of battle they will indeed 
stand like Romans, but to contend against 
unknown, invisible powers is terrible. Others 
rush in, shouting, « The dead, the dead arise; 
the graves are opened! Help! Help!» Upon 
Pilate, as he demands peace, they turn, ac- 
cusing him of guilt and unjust judgment; 
then, with mutual recrimination and curses, 
they flee onward. Still others appear, crying 
that the veil of the temple is rent from top 
to bottom. Annas and Caiaphas now enter, 
calling upon Pilate to quell the tumult with 
soldiery, the whole city being in an uproar. 
This he refuses to do, telling them that they 
but reap the consequences of their own hate 
and injustice. When the high priests them- 
selves attempt to still the tumult, they in turn 
are upbraided by the people, who, however, 
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are finally persuaded to go to the temple for 
prayer, being assured that the apparitions of 
the dead are only some magic spell wrought 
by the disciples of Jesus. Pilate, left alone, 
mourns over the day’s unhallowed work, over 
his own weakness and complaisance. He sees 
that the edge of his authority is dulled, that 
by yielding he has forfeited the respect of 
the people. Already is Jesus avenged on him. 
If in like manner he takes vengeance on the 
people, fearful will be their doom. The en- 
trance of Joseph and Nicodemus forms an 
agreeable diversion to his thoughts, and he 
gladly grants their request to receive and 
entomb the body of Jesus. 

Again we behold the scene on Calvary; but 
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the bodies of the two thieves have already 
been removed, so that the ludicrous action of 
breaking their legs with inflated india-rubber 
clubs, as at Ammergau, is avoided. In spite 
of the entreaties of his mother and the other 
women, the side of Jesus is now pierced by 
the centurion. Blood spurts out and splashes 
upon the floor. At this opportune moment 
Joseph and Nicodemus arrive with permission 
to bury the body. With the help of two lad- 
ders and a long roll of linen they succeed in 
lowering it more easily than appears in Ru- 
bens’s «Descent from the Cross,» and they 
place it in Mary’s arms. After music by the 
chorus the entombment is enacted in silence, 
save for the accompanying vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

As these scenes of the fourth act occupy an 
hour and a quarter, a short recess is allowed. 
The audience now seemed to have become 
somewhat weary, and there was a good deal 
of passing in and out after the intermission. 

The fifth act begins with a tableau in 
which Christ, clothed in white, is dimly seen 
through a veil, presumably in the lower 
world among the departed spirits. Yet an- 
other scene before Pilate is presented, in 
which a guard and a seal for the tomb are 
demanded. In great wrath at the continual 
reappearance of the Jews, Pilate is never- 
theless obliged to yield to their wishes. A 
soliloquy by Caiaphas follows. At this late 
hour a horrible suspicion arises that perhaps, 
after all, he hds made a mistake. In spite 
of his outward contempt and courage, he 
has been greatly disturbed by the signs and 
omens. As he remembers the dignity and 
patience of Jesus, the terrible thought will 
come: Can it be that he has really crucified 
the Son of God? But this he will utter to no 
one. In that case his doom is sealed. If Jesus 
should rise again, as he has promised, it will 
be all over with him both in this world and 
in the next. He will be hated and reviled as 
the chief persecutor of his Lord. Even his 
office will be destroyed if the kingdom of 
(jod is established on earth. Such thoughts 
are interrupted by the entrance of the cap- 
tain of the city guard, who reports that out- 
wardly the city is quiet, but in their homes 
the people are still excited over the day’s 
events, some cursing the Nazarene, some 
Pilate, and some Caiaphas. Alarmed by the 
earthquakes, the darkness, and the appear- 
ance of the dead, they look for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Caiaphas, allowing for the 
moment that such a thing might happen, de- 
clares that it must be made impossible, if not 
actually in fact, yet in the minds of the peo- 
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ple. Such a work of magic, if performed by 
Jesus, must be attributed to the disciples, 
Though too weak and cowardly to do any- 
thing of the sort, nevertheless they must have 
done it, and so the bargain is concluded that 
if the centurion will make such a statement, 
he (Caiaphas) will compel the people to be- 
lieve it. Apart from the fact that the end is 
too long postponed, the night scene, with the 
soldiers guarding the tomb, is a good and natu- 
ral one. To while away the time they talk of 
the wonderful works of Jesus. One who had 
witnessed the resurrection of Lazarus de- 
scribes that occurrence. They wonder if Jesus 
himself may not have power to rise again. 
They look into the tomb, where all is dark 
and still. They rejoice that the morning is 
beginning to dawn; but just at that moment 
distant thunder is heard, there is a flash of 
light from the tomb, angels appear, then 
Christ, clad in spotless raiment, arises and 
stands for a moment, his right hand uplifted, 
a scepter in his left, but bearing the marks 
of the nails. Strains of joyous music pro- 
claim the glorious tidings as the curtain 
falls at the close of the fifth act. 

The last act begins with a tableau repre- 
senting Joseph making himself known to his 
brethren, obviously in anticipation of Jesus 
disclosing himself to his disciples. Several 
scenes by the open grave foliow in quick 
succession. The three women, John and Pe- 
ter, and Mary the mother, in turn mourn over 
the deserted tomb, only to have their sorrow 
speedily changed into joy as they receive the 
glad tidings of the resurrection,or themselves 
behold their Lord. 

The high priests, having heard the joyful 
news, which is spreading rapidly over the 
city, are filled with painful perplexity. They 
hear that the people are making threats 
against them. Caiaphas is on the verge of 
despair, but Annas is more hopeful. His plans 
are made, and his bait is ready for the Roman 
guard when these are announced. Accused 
of spreading lies in the city, the soldiers are 
filled with indignation. Finally one is in- 
duced to give an exact account of the events 
of the night, to which the others swear. Vain 
is the effort to bribe them to give a different 
version and to say that the body of Jesus has 
been stolen by his disciples. Spurning indig- 
nantly the offers of the high priests, they 
march abruptly out, leaving Annas and Caia- 
phas in despair. 

A tableau follows, entitled « Jesus the Good 
Shepherd.» Surrounded by his disciples, he 
hands to Peter, who is kneeling, the keys of 
the church. In the last scene Jesus is stand- 
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ing on a mound a few feet above his disci- 
ples, Mary, and several other women. He 
bids them all farewell, utters his last com- 
mission, and then, with hand outstretched in 
blessing, by no visible means rises out of 
sight. The dramatic effect is here again 
marred by the two angels, a too close adher- 
ence to the Scripture text producing rather 
an anticlimax. The chorus now sings a grand 
triumphal song, after which the curtain rises 
for the last time, disclosing in the background 
Jesus sitting in glory at the right hand of his 
Father, among the holy angels; the women 
and the apostles kneeling in adoration below; 
and Annas and Caiaphas prone in the fore- 
ground. One more stanza by the chorus, a 
grand triumphal march by the orchestra, and 
the passion-play is ended. 

The first question which naturally arises is, 
What is the effect of the play upon specta- 
tors and actors? As far as the actors and 
the majority of the spectators are concerned, 
the testimony of the village priest should 
have the greatest weight. He declares that 
its influence upon all parties is beneficial. 
Two services are held in the early morning 
in the village church, which the actors and 
others attend; but during the summer the 
play takes the place of the services usually 
held at a later hour. If one were to form an 
opinion from a superficial acquaintance with 
the people, it would be that Vorder-Thiersee 
is a community of unusually kindly and well- 
disposed folk. To the spectators in general 
it seems probable that through this pictorial 
representation the story of the cross becomes 
more vivid than any amount of Scripture 
reading or sermons could make it. 

Of almost as much interest as the play 
itself was the meeting afterward with some 
of the leading actors, and seeing something 
of their every-day lives. The village of Vorder- 
Thiersee, the scene of the play, contains be- 
tween five and six hundred inhabitants, from 
whom all the actors and musicians are drawn. 
As there is no compact settlement, these are 
widely scattered, some living a distance of 
an hour or two from the little church and 
theater. It is therefore a matter of much 
greater difficulty for all to be present at a re- 
hearsal than if they lived in a compact vil- 
lage like Oberammergau. The inhabitants are 
all farmers, or are engaged in simple, neces- 
sary occupations. Thus, Caiaphas, who is also 
director of the play, is a baker. The Chris- 
tus, Josef Uffinger, is a farmer—fortunately 
an eldest son, inheriting the patrimony of 
his fathers, upon which he lives, with his five 
younger brothers, his aged parents, wife, and 
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two little children. He seemed to be a man 
of unusually amiable character, and he for- 
tunately speaks very good German for one of 
the country-people, many of whom use a dia- 
lect quite unintelligible to the unpractised 
ear. A trace of this is visible on the stage, 
though here an effort is made to use the lit- 
erary speech and to pronounce the best of 
German. One of the members of the choir 
is mine host of the Seewirth; and it is here, 
opposite the little lake and the tall Pentling, 
that when the day’s labor is over, arduous 
for spectator, and still more for the leading 
performers, many of the natives and stran- 
gers gather; and over his pipe and glass of 
beer one may chat with the Christus and 
Caiaphas, Peter, John, and Judas, Herod and 
Pilate, not to mention a particularly obnox- 
ious churl who, being one of the guards of 
Jesus, is especially forward in ill treating 
him. When pointed out as this disagreeable 
person, he said, « Ah, yes; but I have a good 
heart.» Judas, strange to say, married for 
his second wife a former Madonna, and the 
present Virgin Mary is his daughter. If, in 
witnessing the play, one is astonished at the 
excellence of the acting in so rural a com- 
munity, still more is this the case when one 
meets the actors afterward. Mary, who takes 
her part with remarkable dignity and grace, 
and who displays great depth of feeling, is 
found to be a shy, rather awkward country 
girl of twenty, who at first hardly ventures 
monosyllabic answers when addressed. Her 
father, Judas, who is one of the best of the 
actors, is now taking his part for the fifth 
season, at the age of sixty-nine. Seeing his 
many wrinkles and his bald, gray head, one 
would never imagine the lightness with which 
he steps about in the play. Indeed the ease of 
manner generally exhibited on the stage is 
astonishing. A particularly noticeable feature 
is the excellence of their walk, which is free, 
simple, and utterly unaffected, as are their 
movements generally. Remembering the stiff 
angularity of some of the country students at 
a Western college commencement, the almost 
entire absence of it here seems the more re- 
markable. It appears, however, to some ex- 
tent among the disciples, who, save Peter, 
John, and Judas, are the poorest of the actors. 
For this there are probably two reasons: one, 
that as they have little, almost nothing, to 
say, all of the best actors have been selected 
for the more prominent parts; the other, that 
it is much easier to be free and natural as 4 
member of a gesticulating, angry crowd than 
to stand about and listen, to sit on a stool for 
the feet-washing, and to be meek and quiet 
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generally. John, however, who possesses these 
characteristics to a marked degree, and who 
has also a good deal to say, looks and acts 
his part excellently. In his wig of long hair 
he has quite the ideal appearance; but in the 
evening, as a round-faced, dark-haired rustic 
of nineteen, though one could still see a little 
of the expression, the change was marvelous. 
Pontius Pilate, who acted his part with great 
power, though he had no make-up, was never- 


The actors take part entirely for love of 
the work, receiving no compensation even for 
the time devoted to rehearsals or perform- 
ance. Whatever profits accrue are for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 

Between the decennial representations of 
the passion-play other dramas are every 
summer enacted, which are to some extent 
attended by outsiders, and serve as a sort of 
training-school for the greater performance 
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theless a wholly different person in the gilt 
vestments of a Roman governor and in his 
every-day dress. 

The Christus, unfortunately, was obliged 
to wear a wig which was a little too dark to 
compare well with his sandy beard, and so 
lessened the beauty of his appearance. When 
| asked him why he did not let his own hair 
grow long, as they do at Oberammergau, he 
said, «Oh, it would not do for a farmer; it 
would be altogether too warm.» 


of the passion-play. All of the participants, 
and indeed the whole community, greatly 
enjoy these representations, which form a 
most agreeable diversion in their otherwise 
monotonous lives. Whoever is a student of 
human nature or religion, and is interested 
in seeing what may be achieved by simple, 
honest-hearted peasants, practically desti- 
tute of contact with the outside world, will 
be well repaid for a pilgrimage to Thiersee 
in 1905. 
Annie S. Peck. 
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URING this same space of time, which for 

Miss Sewell’s maid ended so disagreeably, 

Sir George Tressady was engaged in a curious 
conversation. 

He had excused himself from smoking, on 
the ground of fatigue, immediately after his 
parting from Letty; but he had only nomi- 
nally gone to bed. He, too, found it difficult to 
tear himself from thinking and the fire, and 
had not begun to undress when he heard a 
knock at his door. On his reply Lord Fonte- 
noy entered. 

«May I come in, Tressady ? » 

« By all means.» 

George, however, stared at his invader in 
some astonishment. His relations with Fon- 
tenoy were not personally intimate. 

« Well, 1 ’m glad to find you still up, for I 
had a few words on my mind to say to you 
before I go off to-morrow. Can you spare me 
ten minutes ? » 

«Certainly; do sit down. Only—well, I ’m 
afraid I’m pretty well done. If it’s anything 
important, I can’t promise to take it in.» 

Lord Fontenoy for a moment made no 
reply. He stood by the fire, looking at the 
cigarette he still held, in silence. George 
watched him with repressed annoyance. 

«It’s been a very hot fight, this,» said 
Fontenoy at last, slowly, «and you ’ve won 
it well. All our band have prospered in the 
matter of elections. But this contest of 
yours has been, I think, the most conspicuous 
that any of us have fought. Your speeches 
have made a mark—one can see that from 
the way in which the press has begun to take 
them, political beginner though you are. In 
the House you will be, I think, our best speaker 





—of course with time and experience. As for 
me, if you give me a fortnight to prepare in, 
I can make out something. Otherwise I am 
no use. You will take a good debating place 
from the beginning. Well, it is only what I 
expected.» 

The speaker stopped. George, fidgeting in 
his chair, said nothing, and presently Fonte- 
noy resumed: 

«I trust you will not think what I am go- 
ing to say an intrusion, but—you remember 
my letters to you in India?» 

George nodded. 

«They put the case strongly, I think,» 
Fontenoy went on, «but, in my opinion, not 
strongly enough. This wretched government 
is in power by the help of a tyranny—a 
tyranny of labor. They call themselves Con- 
servatives—they are really State Socialists, 
and the mere cat’s-paws of the revolutionary 
Socialists. You and I are in Parliament to 
break down that tyranny, if we can. This 
year and next will be all-important. If we 
can hold Maxwell and his friends in check 
for a time, if we can put some backbone into 
the party of freedom, if we can rally and call 
up the forces we have in the country, the 
thing will be done. We shall have established 
the counterpoise—we shall very likely turn 
the next election; and liberty—or what still 
remains of it!—will be saved for a generation. 
But to succeed, the effort, the sacrifice, from 
each one of us will have to be enormous.» 

Fontenoy paused and looked at his com- 
panion. George was lying back in an arm- 
chair with his eyes shut. Why on earth— 
so he was thinking—should Fontenoy have 
chosen this particular hour and this particu- 
lar night to débiter these very stale things, 
that he had already served up in innumerable 
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speeches and almost every letter that George 
had received from him? 

«I don’t suppose it will be child’s play,» 
he said, stifling a yawn—<«hope I shall feel 
keener after a night’s rest!» He looked up 
with a smile. 

Fontenoy dropped his cigarette into the 
fender and stood silent a moment, his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

«Look here, Tressady,» he said at last, 
turning to his companion; «you remember 
how affairs stood with me when you left 
England? I did n’t know much of you, but I 
believe, like many of my juniors, you knew a 
great deal about me?» 

George made the sign of assent expected 
of him. 

«I knew something about you, certainly,» 
he said, smiling; «it was not difficult.» 

Fontenoy smiled too, though without ge- 
niality. Geniality had become impossible to 
a man always overworked and on edge. 

«I was a fool,» he said quickly—«an open 
and notorious fool. But I enjoyed my life. I 
don’t suppose any one ever enjoyed life more. 
Every day of my former existence gave the 
lie to the good people who tell you that to 
be happy you must be virtuous. I was idle, 
extravagant, and vicious, and I was one of 
the happiest of men. As to my racing and 
my horses, they were a constant delight to 
me. I can’t think now of those mornings on 
the Heath—the gallops of my colts, the 
change and excitement of it all—without 
longing for it to come back again. Yet I 
have never owned a horse, or seen a race, or 
made a bet, for the last three years. I never 
go into society, except for political purposes; 
and I searcely ever touch wine. In fact, I 
have thrown overboard everything that once 
gave me pleasure and amusement so com- 
pletely that I have, perhaps, some right to 
press upon the party that follows me my con- 
viction that unless each and all of us give up 
private ease and comfort as I have done— 
unless we are contented, as the Parnellites 
were, to be bores in the House and nuisances 
to ourselves—to peg away in season and out 
of season—to give up everything for the cause 
—we may just as well not go into the fight at 
all, for we shall do nothing with it» 

George clasped his hands round his knee 
and stared stubbornly into the fire. Sermon- 
izing was all very well, but Fontenoy did too 
much of it; nobody need suppose that he 
would have done what he had done unless, on 
the whole, it had given him more pleasure 
to do it than not to do it. 

« Well,» he said, looking up at last with a 


laugh, «I wonder what you mean, really. Do 
you mean, for instance, that I ought n’t to 
get myself married ? » 

His offhand manner covered a good deal 
of irritation. He made a shrewd guess at the 
idea in Fontenoy’s mind, and meant to show 
that he would not be dictated to. 

Fontenoy also laughed, with as little ge- 
niality as before. Then he applied himself to 
a deliberate answer: 

«This is what I mean. If you, just elected, 
—at the beginning of this critical session, — 
were to give your best mind to anything else 
in the world than the fight before us, I should 
regard you as, for the time, at any rate, lost 
to us—as, so far, betraying us.» 

The color rushed into George’s cheeks, 

«Upon my word!» he said, springing up— 
«upon my word—you are a taskmaster! » 

Fontenoy hastened to reply, in a different 
tone, «I only want to keep the machine in 
order.» 

George paced up and down for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. Presently he paused. 

«Look here, Fontenoy! I cannot look at 
the matter as you do, and we may as well 
understand each other. To me this election 
of mine is, after all, an ordinary affair. I 
take it, and what is to come after it, just as 
other men do. I have accepted your party 
and your program, and I mean to stick to 
them. I see that the political situation is 
difficult and exciting, and I don’t intend to 
shirk. But I am no more going to slay my 
private life and interests at the altar of poli- 
tics than my father did when he was in Par- 
liament. If the revolution is coming, it will 
come in spite of you and me. And, moreover, 
—if you will let me say so,—I am convinced 
that your modes of procedure are not even 
profitable to the cause in the long run. No 
man can work as you do, without rest and 
without distraction. You will break down, 
and then where will the «cause? be?» 

Lord Fontenoy surveyed the speaker with 
a curious, calculating look. It was as though, 
with as much rapidity as his mind was capa- 
ble of, he balanced a number of pros and cons 
against each other, and finally decided to let 
the matter drop, perhaps not without some 
regret for having raised it. 

« Ah, well,» he said, «I have no doubt that 
what I have said appears to you mere meddle- 
someness. If so, you will change your view, 
and you will forgive me. I must trust the 
compulsion of the situation. You will realize 
it, as I have done, when you get well into 
the fight. There is something in this Labor 
tyranny which rouses all a man’s passions, 
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bad and good. If it does not rouse yours, I have 
been much mistaken in my estimate of you. 
As for me, don’t waste your concern. There are 
few stronger men than I. You forget, too—» 

There was a pause. Of late years—since 
his transformation, in fact—Lord Fontenoy’s 
stiff reserve about himself had been rarely 
broken through. At this moment, however, 
George, looking up, saw that his companion 
was in some way moved by a kind of somber 
and personal emotion. 

« You forget,» the speaker resumed, « that 
I learned nothing either at school or college, 
and that a man who wants to lead a party 
must, some time or other, pay for that pre- 
cious privilege. When you left England the 
only financial statement I could understand 
was a betting-book. I knew no history except 
what one gets from living among people who 
have been making it, and even that I was too 
lazy to profit by. 1 could n’t understand the 
simplest economical argument, and I hated 
trouble of all kinds. Nothing but the toil of a 
galley-slave could have enabled me to do what 
I have done. You would be astonished some- 
times if you could look in upon me at night and 
see what I am doing—what I am obliged to do 
to keep up the most elementary appearances.» 

George was touched. The tone of the 
speaker had passed suddenly into one of 
plain dignity, in spite of, perhaps because of, 
the half-bitter humility that mingled with it. 

«I know you make one ashamed,» he said 
sincerely, though awkwardly. « Well, don’t 
distrust me; I ’ll1 do my best.» 

«Good night,» said Lord Fontenoy, and held 
out his hand. He had gained no promises, 
and George had shown and felt annoyance. 
Yet the friendship between the two men had 
sensibly advanced. 


GEORGE shut the door upon him, and came 
back to the fire to ponder this odd quarter of 
an hour. His experience certainly contained 
no more extraordinary fact than this conver- 
sion of a gambler and a spendthrift into the 
passionate leader of an arduous cause. Only 
one quality linked the man he remembered 
with the politician he had now pledged him- 
self to follow—the quality of intensity. Dicky 
Fontenoy in his follies had been neither gay 
nor lovable, but his fierce will, his extrava- 
gant and reckless force, had given him the 
command of men softer than himself. That 
will and that force were still there, steeled 
and concentrated. But George Tressady was 
sometimes restlessly doubtful as to how far 
he himself was prepared to submit to them. 
His personal acquaintance with Fontenoy 
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was of comparatively recent date. He him- 
self had been for some four years away from 
England, to which he had returned only about 
three months before the Market Malford elec- 
tion. A letter from Fontenoy had been the 
immediate cause of his return; but before it 
arrived the two men had been in no direct 
communication. 

The circumstances of Tressady’s long ab- 
sence concern his later story, and were on 
this wise. His father, Sir William, the owner 
of Ferth Place, in West Mercia, died in the 
year that George, his only surviving child 
and the son of his old age, left college. The 
son, finding his father’s debts considerable, 
and his own distaste for the law, to which he 
had been destined, amazingly increased by 
his newly acquired freedom to do what he 
liked with himself, turned his mind at once 
toward traveling. Travel he must if he was 
ever to take up public and parliamentary life, 
and for no other profession—so he announced 
—did he feel the smallest vocation. More- 
over, economy was absolutely necessary. Dur- 
ing his absence the London house could be 
let, and Lady Tressady could live quietly at 
Ferth upon an allowance, while his uncles 
looked after the colliery property. 

Lady Tressady made no difficulty, except 
as to the figure first named for the proposed 
allowance, which she declared was absurd. 
The uncles, elderly business men, could not 
understand why the younger generation should 
not go into harness at once without indul- 
gences, as they themselves had done; but 
George got his way, and had much reason to 
show for it. He had not been idle at college, 
though perhaps at no time industrious enough. 
Influenced by natural ambition and an able 
tutor, he had won some distinction, and he 
was now a man full of odds and ends of ideas, 
of nascent interests, curiosities, and opinions, 
strongly influenced, moreover, already, though 
he said less about it than about other things, 
by the desire for political distinction. While 
still at college he had been especially attracted 
—owing mainly to the chances of an under- 
graduate friendship—by a group of Eastern 
problems bearing upon England’s future in 
Asia; and he was no sooner free to govern 
himself and his moderate income than there 
flamed up in him the Englishman’s passion 
to see, to touch, to handle, coupled with the 
young man’s natural desire to go where it 
was dangerous to go, and where other men 
were not going. His friend—the son of an 
eminent geographer, possessed by inheritance 
of the explorer’s instincts— was just leaving 
England for Asia Minor, Armenia, and Per- 
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sia. George made up his mind, hastily but 
firmly, to go with him, and his family had to 
put up with it. 

The year, however, for which the young 
fellow had stipulated went by; two others 
were added to it, and a fourth began to run 
its course—still George showed but faint 
signs of returning. According to his letters 
home, he had wandered through Persia, India, 
and Ceylon; had found friends and amuse- 
ment everywhere; and in the latter colony had 
even served eight months as private secre- 
tary to the governor, who had taken a fancy 
to him, and had been suddenly bereft by a 
boating accident of the indispensable young 
man who was accustomed to direct the hos- 
pitalities of Government House before Tres- 
sady’s advent. Thence he went to China and 
Japan, made a trip from Peking into Mon- 
golia, landed on Formosa, fell in with some 
French naval officers at Saigon, spending 
with them some of the gayest and maddest 
weeks of his life; explored Siam, and finally 
returned by way of Burma to Calcutta, with 
the dim intention this time of some day, be- 
fore long, taking ship for home. 

Meanwhile, during the last months of his 
stay in Ceylon, he had written some signed 
articles for an important English newspaper, 
which, together with the natural liking felt 
by the many important persons he had come 
to know in the East for an intelligent and 
promising young fellow, endowed with brains, 
family, and good manners, served to bring 
him considerably into notice. The tone of the 
articles was strongly English and Imperialist. 
The first of them came out immediately be- 
fore his visit to Saigon, and Tressady thanked 
his lucky stars that the foreign reading of his 
French friends was, perhaps, not so extensive 
as their practical acquaintance with life. 
He was, however, proud of his first literary 
achievement, and it served to crystallize in 
him a number of ideas and sentiments which 
had previously represented rather the preju- 
dices of a traveler accustomed to find his race 
in the ascendant, and to be well received by 
its official class, than any reasoned political 
theory. As he went on writing, conviction 
grew with statement, became a faith, ulti- 
mately a passion—till, as he turned home- 
ward, he seemed to himself to have attained 
a philosophy sufficient to steer the rest of 
life by. It was the common philosophy of 
the educated and fastidious observer, and it 
rested on ideas of the greatness of England 
and the infinity of England’s mission, on the 
rights of ability to govern as contrasted with 
the squalid possibilities of democracy, on the 


natural kingship of the higher races, and on 
a profound personal admiration for the vir- 
tues of the administrator and the soldier. 

Now, no man in whom these perceptions 
take strong root early need expect to love 
popular government. Tressady read his Eng- 
lish newspapers with increasing disgust. On 
that little England in those far seas all de- 
pended, and England meant the English work- 
ingman with his flatterers of either party. 
He blundered and blustered at home, while 
the Empire, its services and its defenses, by 
which alone all this pullulating «street folk» 
existed for a day, were in danger of starva- 
tion and hindrance abroad, to meet the un- 
reasonable fancies of a degenerate race. A 
deep hatred of mob rule rooted itself in Tres- 
sady, passing gradually, during his last three 
months in India, into a growing inclination 
to return and take his place in the fight—to 
have his say. «Government to the compe- 
tent—not to the many,» might have been the 
summary of his three years’ experience. 

Nor were private influences wanting. He 
was a West Mercian landowner in a coal- 
mining district, and owned a group of pits on 
the borders of his estate. His uncles, who 
had shares in the property, reported to him 
periodically during his absence. With every 
quarter it seemed to Tressady that the re- 
ports grew worse and the dividends less. His 
uncles’ letters, indeed, were full of anxieties 
and complaints. After a long period of peace 
in the coal-trade, it looked as though a time 
of hot war between masters and men was ap- 
proaching. « We have to thrash them every 
fifteen years,» wrote one of the uncles, «and 
the time is nearly up.» 

The unreason, brutality, and extravagance 
of the men, the tyranny of the Union, the 
growing insolence of the Union officials— 
Tressady’s letters from home after a time 
spoke of little else. And Tressady’s bank- 
book, meanwhile, formed a disagreeable com- 
ment onthe correspondence. The pits were al- 
most running at a loss; yet neither party had 
made up their minds to the trial of strength. 

Tressady was still lingering in Bombay— 
though supposed to be on his way home— when 
Lord Fontenoy’s letter reached him. 

The writer referred slightly to their pre- 
vious acquaintance, and to a remote family 
connection between himself and Tressady; 
dwelt in flattering terms on the reports which 
had reached him from many quarters of Tres- 
sady’s opinions and abilities; described the 
genesis and aims of the new parliamentary 
party, of which the writer was the founder 
and head; and finally urged him to come home 
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at once, and to stand for Parliament as a can- 
didate for the Market Malford division, where 
the influence of Fontenoy’s family was con- 
siderable. Since the general election, which 
had taken place in June, and had returned a 
moderate Conservative government to power, 
the member for Market Malford had become 
incurably ill. The seat might be vacant at 
any moment. Fontenoy asked for a telegram 
and urged the next steamer. 

Tressady had already—partly from private 
talk, partly from the newspapers—learned 
the main outlines of Lord Fontenoy’s later 
story. The first political speech of Fontenoy’s 
he had ever read made a half-farcical impres- 
sion on him—let Dicky stick to his two-year- 
olds! The second he read twice over, and alike 
in it, in certain party manifestos from the 
same hand printed in the newspapers, and in 
the letter he had now received, there spoke 
something for which it seemed to him he had 
been waiting. The style was rough and halt- 
ing, but Tressady felt in it the note and power 
of a leader. 

He took an hour’s walk through the streets 
of Bombay to think it over, then sent his 
telegram, and booked his passage on his way 
home to luncheon. 

Such, in brief outline, had been the origin of 
the two men’s acquaintance. Since George’s 
return they had been constantly together. 
Fontenoy had thrown his whole colossal power 
of work into the struggle for the Market Mal- 
ford seat, and George owed him much. 


AFTER he was left to himself on this par- 
ticular night Tressady was for long restless 
and wakeful. In spite of resistance, Fonte- 
noy’s talk and Fontenoy’s personality had 
nevertheless restored for the moment an 
earlier balance of mind. The interests of 
ambition and the intellect returned in force. 
Letty Sewell had, no doubt, made life very 
agreeable to him during the past three weeks; 
but, after all—was it worth while? 

Her little figure danced before the inward 
eye as his fire sank into darkness; fragments 
of her chatter ran through his mind. He be- 
gan to be rather ashamed of himself. Fonte- 
noy was right. It was not the moment. No 
doubt he must marry some day; he had come 
home, indeed, with the vague intention of 


‘marrying; but the world was wide and women 


many. That he had very little romance in his 
temperament was probably due to his mother. 
His childish experiences of her character, and 
of her relations to his father, had left him no 
room, alas! for the natural childish opinion 
that all grown-ups, and especially all mothers, 
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are saints. In India he had amused himself 
a good deal; but his adventures had, on the 
whole, confirmed his boyish bias. If he had 
been forced to put his inmost opinions about 
women into words, the result would have been 
crude, perhaps brutal, which did not prevent 
him from holding a very strong and vivid con- 
viction of the pleasure to be got from their 
society. 

Accordingly he woke up next morning pre- 
cisely in the mood that Letty, for her own 
reasons, had foreseen. It worried him to 
think that for two or three days more he and 
Letty Sewell must still be thrown together 
in close relations. He and his mother were 
waiting on at Malford for a day or two till 
some workmen should be out of his own house, 
which lay twenty miles away, at the farther 
edge of the Market Malford division. Mean- 
while a couple of shooting-parties had been 
arranged, mainly for his entertainment. Still, 
was there no urgent business that required 
him in town? 

He sauntered in to breakfast a little before 
ten. Only Evelyn Watton and her mother 
were visible, most of the men having already 
gone off to a distant meet. 

«Now sit down and entertain us, Sir 
George,» said Mrs. Watton, holding out her 
hand to him with an odd expression. « We’re 
as dull as ditch-water—the men have all gone, 
Florrie ’s in bed with a chill, and Letty de- 
parted by the 9:30 train.» 

George’s start, as he took his coffee from 
her, did not escape her. 

« Miss Sewell gone? But why this sudden- 
ness?» he inquired. «1 thought Miss Letty 
was to be here to the end of the week.» 

Mrs. Watton raised her shoulders. «She 
sent a note in to me at half-past eight to say 
her mother was n’t well, and she was wanted 
at home. She just rushed in to say good-by 
to me, chattered a great deal, kissed every- 
body a great deal—and I know no more. I 
hear she had breakfast and a fly, which is all 
I troubled myself about. I never interfere 
with the modern young woman.» 

Then she raised her eye-glass, and looked 
hard and curiously at Tressady. His face 
told her nothing, however, and as she was the 
least sympathetic of women she soon forgot 
her own curiosity. 

Evelyn Watton, a vision of fresh girlhood 
in her morning frock, glanced shyly at him 
once or twice as she gave him scones and 
mustard. She was passing through a moment 
of poetry and happy dreams. All human be- 
ings walked glorified in her eyes, especially 
if they were young. Letty was not wholly to 
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her taste, and had never been a particular 
friend. But she thought ill of no one, and 
her little heart must needs flutter tenderly 
in the presence of anything that suggested 
love and marriage. It had delighted her to 
watch George and Letty together. Now, why 
had Letty rushed away like this? She thought 
with concern, thrilling all the time, that Sir 
George looked grave and depressed. 

George, however, was not depressed—or 
thought he was not. He walked into the li- 
brary after breakfast, whistling and quoting 
to himself: 

And there be they 

Who kissed his wings which brought him 
yesterday, 

And thank his wings to-day that he is flown. 


He prided himself on his memory of some 
modern poets, and the lines pleased him 
particularly. 

He had no sooner done quoting, however, 
than his mother peered into the room, claim- 
ing the business talk that had been promised. 
From that talk George emerged irritable and 
silent. His mother’s extravagance was really 
preposterous—not to be borne. For four 
years now he had been free from the con- 
stant daily friction of money troubles, which 
had spoiled his youth and robbed him of all 
power of respecting his mother. And he had 
hugged his freedom. But all the time it 
seemed he had been hugging illusion, and the 
troubles had been merely piling up for his re- 
turn. Her present claims—and he knew very 
well that they were not the whole — would ex- 
haust all his available balance at his bankers’. 

Lady Tressady, for her part, thought, with 
indignant despair, that he had not behaved 
at all as an only son should—especially an 
only son just returned to a widowed mother 
after four years’ absence. How could any 
one suppose that in four years there would be 
no debts—on such a pittance of an income? 
Some money, indeed, he had promised her; 
but not nearly enough, and not immediately. 
He «must look into things at home» Lady 
Tressady was enraged with herself and him 
that she had not succeeded better in making 
him understand how pressing, how urgent, 
matters were. 

She must, indeed, bring it home to him that 
there might be a scandal at any moment. 
That odious livery-stable man, two or three 
dressmakers—in these directions every phase 
and shift of the debtor’s long finesse had been 
exhausted long ago. Even she was at her 
wits’ end. 

As for other matters— But from these 
her thoughts turned hurriedly away. Luck 


would change, of course, some time; it must 
change! No need to say anything about that 
just yet, especially while George’s temper 
was in such a queer state. 

It was very odd—most annoying! As a baby 
even he had never been caressing or sweet like 
other people’s babies. And now, really!—why 
her son should have such unattractive ways! 

But, manceuver as she would, George would 
not be drawn into further discussion. She 
could only show him offended airs, and rack 
her brains morning and night as to how best 
to help herself. 

Meanwhile George had never been so little 
pleased with living as during these few days. 
He was overwhelmed with congratulations; 
and, to judge from the newspapers, «all Eng- 
land,» as Lady Tressady said, « was talking of 
him.» It seemed to him ridiculous that a man 
should derive so little entertainment from 
such a fact. Nevertheless his dullness re- 
mained and refused to be got rid of. He dis- 
cussed with himself, of course, for a new set 
of reasons, the possibility of evading the 
shooting-parties and departing. But he was 
deeply pledged to stay, and he was under 
considerable obligations to the Wattons. So 
he stayed; but he shot so as to increase his 
own dissatisfaction with the universe, and to 
make the other men in the house wonder 
what might be the general value of an Indian 
sporting reputation when it came to dealing 
with the British pheasant. 

Then he turned to business. He tried to 
read some parliamentary reports bearing on 
a coming measure, and full of notes by Fon- 
tenoy, which Fontenoy had left with him. 
But it only ended in his putting them hastily 
aside, lest in the mood of obscure contradic- 
tion that possessed him he should destroy his 
opinions before he had taken his seat. 

On the day before the last « shoot,» among 
the letters his servant brought him in the 
early morning was one that he tore open ina 
hurry, tossing the rest aside. 

It was from Miss Sewell, requesting, pret- 
tily, in as few words as possible, that he would 
return her a book she had lent him. 

«My mother,» she wrote, «has almost re- 
covered from her sudden attack of chill. 1 
trust the shooting-parties have amused you, 
and that you have read all Lord Fontenoy’s 
Blue Books.» 

George wrote a reply before he went down 
to breakfast—a piece of ordinary small talk, 
that seemed to him the most wretched stuff 
conceivable. But he pulled two pens to pieces 
before he achieved it. 

Then he went out for a long walk alone, 














pondering what was the matter with him. 
Had that little witch dropped the old familiar 
poison into his veins, after all? Certainly 
some women made life vivacity and pleasure, 
while others—his mother or Mrs. Watton, for 
instance—made it fatigue or tedium. 

Ever since his boyhood Tressady had been 
conscious of intermittent assaults of melan- 
choly, fits of some inner disgust, which hung 
the world in black, crippled his will, made 
him hate himself and despise his neighbors. 
It was possibly some half-conscious dread lest 
this morbid speck in his nature should gain 
upon the rest that made him so hungry for 
travel and change of scene after he left 
college. It explained many surprises, many 
apparent ficklenesses, in his life. During the 
three weeks that he had spent in the same 
house with Letty Sewell he had never once 
been conscious of this lurking element of his 
life. And now, after four days, he found him- 
self positively pining for her voice, the rustle 
of her delicate dress, her defiant, provocative 
ways that kept a man on the alert—still 
more, her smiling silences, that seemed to 
challenge all his powers; the touch of her 
small, cool hand, that crushed so easily in his. 

What had she left the house for in that 
wilful way? He did not believe her excuses. 
Yet he was mystified. Did she realize that 
things were becoming serious, and did she 
not mean them to be serious? If so, who or 
what hindered ? 

As for Fontenoy— 

Tressady quickened his step impatiently as 
he recalled that harassed and toiling figure. 
Politics or no politics, he would live his life! 
Besides, it was obviously to his profit to 
marry. How could he ever make a common 
household with his mother? He meant to do 
his duty by her, but she annoyed and abashed 
him twenty times a day. He would be far 
happier married, far better able to do his 
work. He was not passionately in love—not 
at all. But—for it was no good fencing with 
himself any longer—he desired Letty Sew- 
ell’s companionship more than he had desired 
anything for a long time. He wanted the 
right to carry off the little musical box, with 
all its tunes, and set it playing in his own 
house, to keep him gay. Why not? He could 
house it prettily, and reward it well. 

_ As for the rest, he decided, without think- 
ing about it, that Letty Sewell was well born 
and bred. She had, of course, all the little 
refinements a fastidious taste might desire 
ma woman. She would never discredit a 
man in society. On the contrary, she would 
be a great strength to him there. And she 
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must be sweet-tempered, or that pretty child 
Evelyn Watton would not be so fond of her. 

That pretty child, meanwhile, was absorbed 
in the excitement of her own small réle. Tres- 
sady, who had only made duty-conversation 
with her before, had found out somehow that 
she was sympathetic—that she would talk to 
him charmingly about Letty. After a very 
little pretending he let himself go, and Eve- 
lyn dreamed at night of his confidences, her 
heart, without knowing it, leaping forward to 
the time when a man would look at her so, 
for her own sake—not another’s. She forgot 
that she had ever criticized Letty, thought 
her vain or selfish. Nay, she made a heroine 
of her forthwith; she remembered all sorts 
of delightful things to say of her, simply that 
she might keep the young member talking 
in a corner, that she might still enjoy the 
delicious pride of feeling that she knew—she 
was helping it on. 

After the big «shoot,» for instance, when 
all the other gentlemen were stiff and sleepy, 
George spent the whole evening in chatter- 
ing to Evelyn, or, rather, in making her chat- 
ter. Lady Tressady loitered near them once 
or twice. She heard the names «Letty,» 
«Miss Sewell,» passing and repassing, one 
talker catching up the other. Over any topic 
that included Miss Sewell they lingered; when 
anything was begun that did not concern her 
it dropped at once, like a ball ill thrown. The 
mother went away smiling rather sourly. 

She watched her son, indeed, cat-like all 
these days, trying to discover what had hap- 
pened—what his real mind was. She did not 
wish for a daughter-in-law at all, and she had 
even a secret fear of Letty Sewell in that 
capacity. But somehow George must be man- 
aged, her own needs must be met. She felt 
that she might be undoing the future; but 
the present drove her on. 

On the following morning, from one of Mrs. 
Watton’s numerous letters there dropped out 
the fact that Letty Sewell was expected im- 
mediately at a country house in North Mercia 
whereof a certain Mrs. Corfield was mistress 
—a house only distant some twenty miles 
from the Tressadys’ estate of Ferth Place. 

« My sister-in-law has recovered with re- 
markable rapidity,» said Mrs. Watton, raising 
a sarcastic eye. «Do you know anything of 
the Corfields, Sir George ? » 

« Nothing at all,» said George. «One hears 
of them sometimes from neighbors. They are 
said to be very lively folk. Miss Sewell will 
have a gay time.» 

«Corfield?» said Lady Tressady, her head 
on one side and her cup balanced in two jew- 
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eled hands. « What! Aspasia Corfield! Why, 
my dear George—one of my oldest friends! » 

George laughed—the short, grating laugh 
his mother so often evoked. 

«Beg pardon, mother; I can only answer 
for myself. To the best of my belief I never 
saw her, either at Ferth or anywhere else.» 

« Why, Aspasia Corfield and I,» said Lady 
Tressady, with languid reflectiveness— «Aspa- 
sia Corfield and I copied each other’s dresses 
and bought our hats at the same place when 
we were eighteen. I have n’t seen her for an 
eternity. But Aspasia used to be a dear girl 
—and so fond of me!» 

She put down her cup with a sigh, intended 
as a reproach to George. George only buried 
himself the deeper in his morning’s letters 

Mrs. Watton, behind her newspaper, glanced 
grimly from the mother to the son. 

«I wonder if that woman has a single real 
old friend in the world. How is George Tres- 
sady going to put up with her?» 

The Wattons themselves had been on 
friendly terms with Tressady’s father for 
many years. Since Sir William’s death and 
George’s absence, however, Mrs. Watton had 
not troubled herself much about Lady Tres- 
sady, in which she believed she was only fol- 
lowing suit with the rest of West Mercia. 
But now that George had reappeared as a 
promising politician, his mother—till he mar- 
ried—had to be to some extent accepted 
along with him. Mrs. Watton, accordingly, 
had thought it her duty to invite her for the 
election, not without an active sense of mar- 
tyrdom. «She always has bored me to tears 
since I first saw Sir William trailing her 
about,» she would remark to Letty. « Wheredid 
he pick her up? The marvelisthatshe has kept 
respectable. She has never looked it. Ialways 
feel inclined to ask her at breakfast why she 
dresses for dinner twelve hours too soon! » 

Very soon after the little conversation 
about the Corfields Lady Tressady withdrew 
to her room, sat thoughtful for a while, with 
her writing-block on her knee, then wrote a 
letter. She was perfectly aware of the fact 
that since George had come back to her she 
was likely to be welcome once more in many 
houses that for years had shown no particular 
desire to receive her. She took the situation 
very easily. It was seldom her way to be 
bitter. She was only determined to amuse 
herself, to enjoy her life in her own way. If 
people disapproved of her, she thought them 
fools; but it did not prevent her from trying 
to make it up with them next day, if she saw 
an opening and it seemed worth while. 

«There!» she said to herself as she sealed 


the letter and looked at it with admiration. 
«I really have a knack for doing those things, 
I should think Aspasia Corfield would ask him 
by return—me, too, if she has any decency, 
though she has dropped me for fifteen years. 
She has a tribe of daughters. Why I should 
play Miss Sewell’s game like this I don’t 
know! Well, one must try something.» 


THAT same afternoon mother and son took 
their departure for Ferth Place. 

George, who had only spent a few weeks 
at Ferth since his return from India, should 
have found plenty to do both indoors and out. 
The house struck him as singularly dingy and 
out of order. Changes were imperatively de- 
manded in the garden and in the estate. His 
business as a colliery-owner was in a tangled 
and critical condition. And meanwhile Fon- 
tenoy plied him incessantly with a political 
correspondence which of itself made large 
demands upon intelligence and energy. 

Nevertheless he shuffled out of everything, 
unless it were the correspondence with Fonte- 
noy. As to the notion that all the languor 
could be due merely to an unsatisfied craving 
for Letty Sewell’s society, when it presented 
itself he still fought with it. The Indian cli- 
mate might have somehow affected him. An 
English winter is soon forgotten, and has to 
be relearned like a distasteful lesson. 

About a week after their arrival at Ferth, 
George was sitting at his solitary breakfast 
when his mother came floating into the room, 
preceded by a rattle of bangles, a flutter of 
streamers, and the barking of little dogs. 

She held various newly opened letters, and, 
running up to him, she laid her hands on his 
shoulders. 

« Now,» thought George to himself, with 
annoyance, «she is going to be arch!» 

«Qh, you silly boy!» she said, holding him, 
with her head on one side. « Who’s been 
cross and nasty to his poor old mammy? 
Who wants cheering up a bit before he set- 
tles down to his horrid work? Who would 
take his mammy to a nice party at a nice 
house, if he were prettily asked—eh? Who 
would ? » 

She pinched his cheek before he could 
escape. 

« Well, mother, of course you will do what 
you like,» said George, walking off to supply 
himself with ham. «I shall not leave home 
again just yet.» 

Lady Tressady smiled. 

« Well, anyhow, you can read Aspasia Cor- 
field’s letter,» she said, holding it out to him. 
« You know, really, that house is n’t bad. They 











took over the Dryburghs’ chef, and Aspasia 
knows how to pick her people.» 

«Aspasia!» The tone of patronizing inti- 
macy! George blushed, if his mother did not. 

Yet he took the letter. He read it, then 
put it down, and walked to the window to 
look at a crowd of birds that had been col- 
lecting around a plate of food he had just 
put out upon the snow. 

« Well, will you go?» said his mother. 

«If you particularly wish it,» he said, after 
a pause, in an embarrassed voice. 

Lady Tressady’s dimples were in full play 
as she settled herself into her seat and be- 
gan to gather a supply of provisions. But 
as he returned to his place, and she glanced 
at him, she saw that he was not in a mood 
to be bantered, and understood that he was 
not going to let her force his confidence, 
however shrewdly she might guess at his 
affairs. So she controlled herself, and began 
to chatter about the Corfields and their party. 
He responded, and by the end of breakfast 
they were on much better terms than they 
had been for some weeks. 

That morning, also, he wrote a check for 
her immediate necessities, which made her— 
for the time—a happy woman; and she over- 
whelmed him with grateful tears and em- 
braces, which he did his best to bear. 

Early in December he and she became the 
Corfields’ guests. They found a large party 
collected, and Letty Sewell happily estab- 
lished as the spoiled child of the house. At 
the first touch of her hand, the first glance 
of her eyes, George’s cloud dispersed. 

«Why did you run away?» George asked 
her on the first possible occasion. 

Letty laughed, fenced with the question for 
four days, during which George was never 
dull for a single instant, and then capitu- 
lated. She allowed him to propose to her, 
and was graciously pleased to accept him. 


THE following week Tressady went down 
with Letty to her home at Helbeck. He 
found an invalid father, a remarkably foolish, 
inconsequent mother, and a younger sister, 
Elsie, on whom, as it seemed to him, the bur- 
dens of the house mainly rested. 

The father, who was suffering from a slow 
but incurable disease, had the remains of 
much natural ability and acuteness. He was 
well content with Tressady as a son-in-law, 
though in the few interviews that Tressady 
was able to have with him on the question 
of settlements, the young man took pains to 
state his money-affairs as carefully and mod- 
estly as possible. Letty was not often in her 
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father’s room, and Mr. Sewell treated her, 
when she did come, rather like an agreeable 
guest than a daughter. But he was evidently 
extremely proud of her,—as also was the 
mother, —and he would talk much to George, 
when his health allowed it, of her good looks 
and her social success. 

With the younger sister Tressady did not 
find it easy to make friends. 

She was plain, sickly, and rather silent. 
She seemed to have scientific tastes, and to 
be a great reader. And, so far as he could 
judge, the two sisters were not intimate. 

« Don’t hate me fortaking her away,» he said, 
as he was bidding good-by to Elsie, and glanc- 
ing over her shoulder at Letty on the stairs. 

The girl’s quiet eyes were crossed by a 
momentary look of amusement. Then she 
controlled herself, and said gently: 

«We did n’t expect to keep her! Good- 
by!» 






























































IV. 


«Ou, Tully, look at my cloak! You ’ve let 
it fall! Hold my fan, please, and give me the 
opera-glasses.» 

The speaker was Miss Sewell. She and an 
elderly lady were sitting side by side in the 
stalls, about half-way down St. James’s Hall. 
The occasion was a popular concert, and, as 
Joachim was to play, every seat in the hall 
was rapidly filling up. ' 

Letty rose as she asked for the opera- 
glasses, and scanned the crowds streaming 
in through the side doors. 

« No—no signs of him! He must have been 
kept at the House, after all,» she said, with 
annoyance. «Really, Tully, I do think you 
might have got a program all this time! Why 
do you leave everything to me?» 

« My dear,» said her companion, protesting, 
«you did n’t tell me to.» 

« Well, I don’t see why I should ¢ell you 
everything. Of course I want a program. Is 
that he? No! What a nuisance!» 

«Sir George must have been detained,» 
murmured her companion, timidly. 

« What a very original thing to say, was n’t 
it, Tully?» remarked Miss Sewell, with sar- 
casm, as she sat down again. 

The lady addressed was silent, instinctively 
waiting till Letty’s nerves should have quieted 
down. She was a Miss Tulloch, a former 
governess of the Sewells, and now often em- 
ployed by Letty, when she was in town, as a 
convenient chaperon. Letty was accustomed 
to stay with an aunt in Cavendish Square, an 
old lady who did not go out in the evenings. 
A chaperon, therefore, was indispensable, 
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and Maria Tulloch could always be had. She 
existed somewhere in West Kensington, on 
an income of seventy pounds a year. Letty 
took her freely to the opera and the theater, 
to concerts and galleries, and occasionally 
gave her a dress she did not want. Miss Tul- 
loch clung to the connection as her only 
chance of relief from the boarding-house 
routine she detested, and was always abjectly 
ready to do as she was told. She saw nothing 
she was not meant to see, and she could be 
shaken off at a moment’s notice. For the 
rest, she came of a stock of gentlefolk, and 
her invariable black dress, her bits of care- 
fully treasured lace, the weak refinement of 
her face, and her timid manner, did no dis- 
credit to the brilliant creature beside her. 

When the first number of the program was 
over, Letty got up once more, opera-glass in 
hand, to search among the late comers for 
her missing lover. She nodded to many ac- 
quaintances, but George Tressady was not to 
be seen; and she sat down finally in no mood 
either to listen or to enjoy, though the magi- 
cian of the evening was already at work. 

«There ’s something very special, is n’t 
there, you want to see Sir George about 
to-night ?» Tully inquired, humbly, when the 
next pause occurred. 

«Of course there is!» said Letty, crossly. 
« You do ask such foolish questions, Tully! If 
I don’t see him to-night he may let that house 
in Brook street slip. There are several peo- 
ple after it, the agents told me.» 

« And he thinks it too expensive ? » 

«Only because of her. If she makes him pay 
her that preposterous allowance, of course it 
will be too expensive. But I don’t mean him 
to pay it.» 

« Lady Tressady is terribly extravagant,» 
murmured Miss Tulloch. 

« Well, so long as she is n’t extravagant 
with his money—our money—I don’t care a 
rap,» said Letty; «only she sha’n’t spend all 
her own and all ours too, which is what she 
has been doing. When George was away he 
let her live at Ferth and spend almost all the 
income, except five hundred a year that he 
kept for himself. And then she got so shame- 
fully into debt that he does n’t know when 
he shall ever clear her. He gave her money 
at Christmas, and again, I am sure, just late- 
ly. Oh, no!» said Letty, sharply, drawing her- 
self up; «it must be stopped. I don’t know that 
I shall be able to do much till I’m married, 
but I mean to make him take this house.» 

«Is Lady Tressady nice to you? She is in 
town, is n’t she?» 

«Oh, yes, she’s in town. Nice?» said Let- 
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ty, with a little laugh. «She can’t bear me, 
of course; but we ’re quite civil.» 

«I thought she tried to bring it on?» said 
the confidante, anxious, above all things, to 
be sympathetic. 

« Well, she brought him to the Corfields’, 
and let me know she had. I don’t know why 
she did it. I suppose she wanted to get some- 
thing out of him. Ah, there he is!» 

And Letty stood up, smiling and beckoning, 
while Tressady’s tall, thin figure made its way 
along the central passage. 

« Horrid House! What made you so late ?» 
she said, as he sat down between her and 
Miss Tulloch. 

George Tressady looked at her with de- 
light. The shrewish contractions in the face, 
which had been very evident to Tully a few 
minutes before, had all disappeared, and the 
sharp, slight lines of it seemed to George the 
height of delicacy. At sight of him color and 
eyes had brightened. Yet at the same time 
there was not a trace of the raw girl about 
her. She knew very well that he had no taste 
for ingénues, and she was neither nervous nor 
sentimental in his company. 

«Do you suppose I should have stayed a 
second longer than I was obliged ?» he asked 
her, smiling, pressing her little hand under 
pretense of taking her program. 

The first notes of a new Brahms quartet 
mounted, thin and sweet, into the air. The 
musical portion of the audience, having come 
for this particular morsel, prepared them- 
selves eagerly for the tasting and trying of it. 
George and Letty tried to say a few things 
more to each other before yielding to the gen- 
eral silence, but an old gentleman in front 
turned upon them a face of such disdain and 
fury they must needs laugh and desist. 

Not that George was unwilling. He was 
tired; and silence with Letty beside him was 
not only repose, but pleasure. Moreover, he 
derived a certain honest pleasure of a mixed 
sort from music. It suggested literary or 
pictorial ideas to him which stirred him, and 
gave him a sense of enjoyment. Now, a8 
the playing flowed on, it called up delightful 
images in his brain: of woody places, of 
whirling forms, of quiet rivers, of thin trees 
Corot-like against the sky—scenes of plead- 
ing, of frolic, reproachful pain, dissolving 
joy. With it all mingled his own story, his 
own feeling; his pride of possession in this 
white creature touching him; his sense of 
youth, of opening life, of a crowded stage 
whereon his «cue» had just been given, his 
«call» sounded. He listened-with eagerness, 
welcoming each fancy as it floated past, con- 














scious of a grain of self-abandonment even— 
a rare mood with him. He was not absorbed 
in love by any means; the music suggested to 
him a hundred other kindling or enchanting 
things. Nevertheless it made it doubly pleas- 
ant to be there, with Letty beside him. He 
was quite satisfied with himself and her; 
quite certain that he had done everything 
for the best. All this the music in some way 
emphasized — made clear. 

When it was over, and the applause was 
subsiding, Letty said in his ear, « Have you 
settled about the house ? » 

He smiled down upon her, not hearing 
what she said, but admiring her dress, its 
little complication and subtleties, the vio- 
lets that perfumed every movement, the slim 
fingers holding the fan. Her mere ways of 
personal adornment were to him like pleasant 
talk. They surprised and amused him—stood 
between him and ennui. 

She repeated her question. 

A frown crossed his brow, and the face 
changed wholly. 

« Ah!—it is so difficult to see one’s way,» 
he said, with a little sigh of annoyance. 

Letty played with her fan, and was silent. 

«Do you so much prefer it to the others ? » 
he asked her. 

Letty looked up with astonishment. 

« Why, it is a house!» she said, lifting her 
eyebrows; «and the others—» 

«Hovels? Well, you are about right. The 
small London house is an abomination. Per- 
haps | can make them take less premium.» 

Letty shook her head. 

«It is not at all a dear house,» she said 
decidedly. 

He still frowned, with the look of one re- 
called to an annoyance he had shaken off. 

« Well, darling, if you wish it so much, that 

settles it. Promise to be still nice to me when 
we go through the Bankruptcy Court!» 
_ «We will let lodgings, and I will do the wait- 
ing,» said Letty, just laying her hand lightly 
against his for an instant. « Just think! That 
house would draw like anything. Of course 
we will only take the eldest sons of peers. 
By the way, do you see Lord Fontenoy ?» 

They were in the middle of the «interval,» 
and almost every one about them, including 
Miss Tulloch, was standing up, talking or 
examining their neighbors. 

George craned his neck round Miss Tul- 
loch, and saw Fontenoy sitting beside a lady 
on the other side of the middle gangway. 

« Who is the lady ?» Letty inquired. «1 saw 
4 with him the other night at the Foreign 

ce.» 
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George smiled. 

«That—if you want to know—is Fontenoy’s 
story!» 

«Oh, but tell me at once!» said Letty, im- 
periously. «But he has n’t got a story, or a 
heart. He’s only stuffed with Blue Book.» 

«So I thought till a few weeks ago. But I 
know a good deal more now about Master 
Fontenoy than I did.» 

« But who is she?» 

«She is a Mrs. Allison. Is n’t that white 
hair beautiful? And her face—half saint—I 
always think; you might take her for a mo- 
ther-abbess—and half princess. Did you ever 
see such diamonds ? » 

George pulled his mustaches and grinned 
as he looked across at Fontenoy. 

«Tell me quick!» said Letty, tapping him 
on the arm. «Is she a widow—and is he go- 
ing to marry her? Why did n’t you tell me 
before? Why did n’t you tell me at Malford ?» 

« Because I did n’t know,» said George, 
laughing. «Oh, it’s a strange story—too 
long to tell now. She is a widow, but he is 
not going to marry her, apparently. She has 
a grown-up son, just gone to college, and 
thinks it is n’t fair to him. If Fontenoy 
wants to introduce her, don’t refuse. She is 
the mistress of Castle Luton, and has delight- 
ful parties. Yes—if I ’d known at Malford 
what I know now!» 

And he laughed again, remembering Fon- 
tenoy’s nocturnal incursion upon him, and its 
apparent object. Who would have imagined 
that the preacher of that occasion had ever 
given one serious thought to woman and 
woman’s arts—least of all that he was the 
creation and slave of a woman! 

Letty’s curiosity was piqued, and she would 
have plied George with questions, but that 
she suddenly perceived that Fontenoy had 
risen and was coming across to them. 

«Gracious!» she said; «here he comes. I 
can’t think why; he does n’t like me.» 

Fontenoy, however, when he had made his 
way to them, greeted Miss Sewell with as 
much apparent cordiality as he showed to 
any one else. He had received George’s news 
of the marriage with all decorum, and had 
since sent a handsome wedding-present to 
the bride elect. Letty, however, was never at 
ease with him, which, indeed, was the case 
with most women. 

He stood beside the fiancés for a minute or 
two, exchanging a few commonplaces with 
Letty on the performers and the audience; then 
he turned to George with a change of look. 

«No need for us to go back to-night, I 
think ? » 
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« What—to the House? Dear, no! Grooby 
and Havershon may be trusted to drone the 
evening out, I should hope, with no trouble 
to anybody but themselves. The Government 
are just keeping a house, that ’s all. Have 
you been grinding at your speech all day?» 

Fontenoy shrugged his shoulders. 

«I sha’n’t get anything out that I want to 
say. Are you coming to the House on Friday, 
Miss Sewell ? » 

« Friday ?» said Letty, looking puzzled. 

George laughed. 

«I told you. You must plead trousseau if 
you want to save yourself! » 

Amusement shone in his blue eyes as they 
passed from Letty to Fontenoy. He had long 
ago discovered that Letty was incapable of 
any serious interest in his public life. It did 
not disturb him at all. But it tickled his 
sense of humor that Letty would have to talk 
politics all the same, and to talk them with 
people like Fontenoy. 

«Oh, you mean your Resolution!» cried 
Letty. «Is n’t it a Resolution? Yes, of course 
I’m coming. It’s very absurd, for I don’t 
know anything about it. But George says 
I must, and till | promise to obey, you see, I 
don’t mind being obedient! » 

Archness, however, was thrown away on 
Fontenoy. He stood beside her, awkward and 
irresponsive. Not being allowed to be woman- 
ish, she could only try once more to be political. 

«It’s to be a great attack on Mr. Dowson, 
is n’t it?» she asked him. « You and George 
are mad about some things he has been do- 
ing? He’s Home Secretary, is n’t he? Yes, 
of course! And he ’s been driving trade 
away, and tyrannizing over the manufactur- 
ers? I wish you ’d explain it to me! I ask 
George, and he tells me not to talk shop.» 

«Oh, for goodness’ sake,» groaned George, 
«let it alone! I came to meet you and hear 
Joachim. However, I may as well warn you, 
Letty, that I sha’n’t have time to be married 
once Fontenoy’s anti-Maxwell campaign be- 
gins, and it will go on till the Day of Judg- 
ment.» 

« Why anti-Maxwell?» said Letty, puzzled. 
«I thought it was Mr. Dowson you are going 
to attack ?» 

George, a little vexed that she should re- 
quire it, began to explain that as Maxwell 
was «only a miserable peer,» he could have 
nothing to do with the House of Commons, 
and that Dowson was the official mouthpiece 
of the Maxwell group and policy in the Lower 
House. «The hands were the hands of Esau,» 
etc. Letty meanwhile, conscious that she was 
not showing to advantage, flushed, began to 
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play nervously with her fan, and wished that 
George would leave off. 

Fontenoy did nothing to assist George’s 
political lesson. He stood impassive, till sud- 
denly he tried to look across his immediate 
neighbors, and then said, turning to Letty: 

«The Maxwells, I see, are here to-night.» 
He nodded toward a group on the left, some 
two or three benches behind them. « You ’ve 
seen her, have n’t you, Miss Sewell ? » 

«Oh, yes, often!» said Letty, annoyed by 
the question, standing, however, eagerly on 
tiptoe. «I know her, too, a little; but she 
never remembers me. She was at the Foreign 
Office on Saturday, with such a hideous dress 
on—it spoiled her completely.» 

« Hideous!» said Fontenoy, with a puzzled 
look. «Some artist—I forget who—came and 
raved to me about it; said it was like some 
Florentine picture—I forget what—don’t 
think I ever heard of it.» 

Letty looked contemptuous. Her expres- 
sion said that in this matter, at any rate, she 
knew what she was talking about. Never- 
theless her eyes followed the dark head Fon- 
tenoy had pointed out to her. 

Lady Maxwell was at the moment the cen- 
ter of a large group of people, mostly men, 
all of whom seemed to be eager to get a word 
with her; and she was talking with great 
animation, appealing from time to time toa 
tall, broad-shouldered gentleman, with gray- 
ish hair, who stood, smiling and silent, at the 
edge of the group. Letty noticed that many 
glasses from the balcony were directed to 
this particular knot of persons; that every- 
body near them, or rather every woman, was 
watching Lady Maxwell, or trying to get a 
better view of her. The girl felt a secret 
pang of envy and dislike. 

The figure of a well-known accompanist 
appeared suddenly at the head of the stair- 
case leading from the artists’ room. The 
interval was over, and the audience began to 
subside into attention. 

Fontenoy bowed and took his leave. 

«You see, he did n’t introduce me,» said 
Letty, not without chagrin, as she settled 
down. «And how plain he is! I think him 
uglier every time I see him.» 

George made a vague sound of assent, but 
did not really agree with her in the least. 
Fontenoy’s air of overwork was more decided 
than ever; his eyes had almost sunk out of 
sight; the complexion of his broad, strong 
face had reddened and coarsened from lack 
of exercise and sleep; his brown hair was 
thinning and grizzling fast. Nevertheless 4 
man saw much to admire in the ungainly head 
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and long-limbed frame, and did not think 
any the better of a woman’s intelligence for 
failing to perceive it. 

After the concert, as George and Letty 
stood together in the crowded vestibule, he 
said to her, with a smile: 

«So I take that house ?» 

«If you want to do anything disagreeable,» 
she retorted quickly, «don’t ask me. Do it, 
and then wait till 1 am good-tempered again!» 

« What a tempting prospect! Do you know 
that when you put on that particular hood, 
I would take Buckingham Palace to please 
you? Do you know also that my mother will 
think us very extravagant ?» 

«Ah, we can’t all be economical!» said 
Letty. 

He saw the little toss of the head and 
sharpening of the lips. They only amused 
him. Though he had never, so far, discussed 
his mother and her affairs with Letty in any 
detail, he understood perfectly well that her 
feeling about this particular house in some 
way concerned his mother, and that Letty and 
Lady Tressady were rapidly coming to dislike 
each other. Well, why should Letty pretend ? 
He liked her the better for not pretending. 

There was a movement in the crowd about 
them, and Letty, looking up, suddenly found 
herself close to a tall lady whose dark eyes 
were bent upon her. 

«How do you do, Miss Sewell?» 

Letty, a little fluttered, gave her hand and 
replied. Lady Maxwell glanced across her at 
the tall young man with the fair, irregular 
face. George bowed involuntarily, and she 
slightly responded. Then she was swept on 
by her own party. 

«Have you sent for your carriage?» 
George heard some one say to her. 

«No; I am going home in a hansom. I ’ve 
tired out both the horses to-day. Aldous is 
going down to the club to see if he can hear 
anything about Devizes.» 

«Qh! the election?» 

She nodded, then caught sight of her hus- 
band at the door beckoning, and hurried on. 

« What a head!» said George, looking after 
her with admiration. 

«Yes,» said Letty, unwillingly. «It’s the 
hair that’s so splendid—the long black waves 
of it. How ridiculous to talk of tiring out 
her horses—that ’s just like her! As though 
she might n’t have fifty horses if she liked! 
Oh, George, there ’s our man! Quick, Tully! » 

They made their way out. In the press 
George put his arm half round Letty,shielding 
her. The touch of her light form, the near- 
ness of her delicate face, enchanted him. When 
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their carriage had rolled away, and he turned 
homeward along Piccadilly, he walked absently 
for a time, conscious only of pulsing pleasure. 

It was a mild February night. After a long 
frost and a grudging thaw, westerly winds 
were setting in, and spring could be fore- 
seen. It had been pouring with rain during the 
concert, but was now fair, the rushing:clouds 
leaving behind them, as they passed, great 
torn spaces of blue, where the stars shone. 

Gusts of warm, moist air swept through 
the street. As George’s moment of intoxica- 
tion gradually subsided, he felt the physical 
charm of the soft buffeting wind. How good 
seemed all living—youth and capacity, this 
roaring multitudinous London, the future 
with its chances! This common pleasant 
chance of marriage amongst them—he was 
glad he had put out his hand to it. His wife 
that was to be was no saint and no philoso- 
pher. He thanked the fates! He at least 
asked for neither—on the hearth. «Praise, 
blame, love, kisses»—for all of those life 
with Letty would give scope; yet for none of 
them in excess. There would be plenty of 
room left for other things, other passions— 
the passion of political power, for instance; 
the art of dealing with and commanding 
other men. He, the novice, the beginner, to 
talk of «commanding»! Yet already he felt 
his foot upon the ladder. Fontenoy consulted 
him and confided in him more and more. In 
spite of his engagement he was informing 
himself rapidly on a hundred questions, and 
the mental wrestle of every day was exhilar- 
ating. Their small group in the House, com- 
pact, tireless, audacious, was growing in im- 
portance and in the attention it extorted 
from the public. This attack upon Dowson— 
upon a meddling and tyrannical Home Office 
—would give them their first great chance. 
The «season» and «dangerous» trades ha- 
rassed by the administrative energy of the 
Government had rallied to Fontenoy’s sup- 
port with loud alarums and lamentations. A 
certain number of Liberals, especially an ac- 
tive and Whiggish group of manufacturers, 
were likely to vote with him; while the so- 
cialist Labor party, who just at the moment 
were on bad terms with the Government, 
could not be trusted. The attack and defense 
would probably take two nights; for the 
Government, admitting the gravity of the 
assault, had agreed, in case the debate should 
not be concluded on Friday, to give up Mon- 
day to it. Altogether the affair would make 
a noise. George would probably get in his 
maiden speech on the second night, and was, 
in truth, devoting a great deal of his mind 
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to the prospect, though to Letty he had per- 
sistently laughed at it and belittled it, refus- 
ing altogether to let her come and hear him. 

Then, after Easter, would come Maxwell’s 
bill, and the fat in the fire! Poor little Let- 
ty!—she would get but few of the bridal 
observances due to her when that struggle 
began. But first would come Easter and their 
wedding; that one short fortnight, when he 
would carry her off—soft, willing prey—to 
the country, draw a «wind-warm space» 
about himself and her, and minister to all 
her whims. 

He turned down St. James’s street, passed 
Marlborough House, and entered the Mall, 
on the way to Warwick Square, where he was 
living with his mother. 

Suddenly he became aware of a crowd, 
immediately in front of him, in the direction 
of Buckingham Palace. A hansom and horse 
were standing in the roadway; the driver, 
crimson and hatless, was bandying words with 
one of the policemen, who had his note-book 
open, and from the middle of the crowd came 
a sound of wailing. 

He walked up to the edge of the circle. 

« Anybody hurt ?» he said to the policeman 
as the man shut his note-book. 

« Little girl run over, sir.» 

«Can I be of any assistance? Is there an 
ambulance coming ? » 

«No, sir. There was a lady in the han- 
som. She’s just now bandaging the child’s 
leg, and says she ’I! take it to the hospital.» 

George mounted on one of the seats under 
the trees that stood handy, and looked over 
the heads of the crowd to the space in the 
center which the other policeman was keep- 
ing clear. A little girl lay on the ground, or 
rather on a heap of coats; another girl, ap- 
parently about sixteen, stood near her, cry- 
ing bitterly; and a lady— 

« Goodness!» said Tressady; and, jumping 
down, hetouched thepolicemanonthe shoulder. 

«Can you get me through? I think I could 
be some help. That lady »—he spoke a word 
in the policeman’s ear. 

The man touched his hat. 

«Stand back, please,» he said, addressing 
the crowd, « and let this gentleman through.» 

The crowd divided unwillingly. But at the 
same moment it parted from the inside, and a 
little procession came through, both police- 
men joining their energies to make a free 
passage for it. In front walked the police- 
man carrying the little girl, a child appar- 
ently about twelve years old. Her right 
foot lay stiffly across his arm, held straight 
and still in an impromptu splint of umbrellas 
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and handkerchiefs. Immediately behind him 
came the lady whom George had caught 
sight of, holding the other girl’s hand in hers, 
She was bareheaded and in evening dress, 
Her opera-cloak, with its heavy sable collar, 
showed beneath it a dress of some light-col- 
ored satin, which had already suffered de- 
plorably from the puddles of the road; and 
as she neared the lamp beneath which the 
cab had stopped, the diamonds on her wrists 
sparkled in the light. During her passage 
through the crowd, George perceived that 
one or two people recognized her, and that 
a murmur ran from mouth to mouth. 

Of anything of the sort she herself was 
totally unconscious. George saw at once that 
she, not the policeman, was in command. 
She gave him directions, as they approached 
the cab, in a quick, imperative voice which 
left no room for hesitation. 

«The driver is drunk,» he heard her say; 
«who will drive?» 

«One of us will drive, ma’am.» 

« What—the other man? Ask him to take 
the reins at once, please, before I get in. 
The horse is fresh, and might start. That’s 
right. Now, when I say the word, give me 
the child.» 

She settled herself in the cab. George 
saw the policeman somewhat embarrassed 
for a moment with his burden. He came for- 
ward to his help, and between them they 
handed in the child, placing her carefully 
on her protector’s knee. 

Then, standing at the open door of the 
cab, George raised his hat. «Can I be of any 
further assistance to you, Lady Maxwell? I 
saw you just now at the concert.» 

She turned in some astonishment as she 
heard her name, and looked at the speaker. 
Then, very quickly, she seemed to under- 
stand. 

«I don’t know,» she said, pondering. « Yes, 
you could help me. I am going to take the 
child to hospital. But there is this other 
girl. Could you take her home?—she is very 
much upset. No! first, could you bring her 
after me to St. George’s? She wants to see 
where we put her sister.» 

«I will call another cab, and be there as 
soon as you.” 

«Thank you. Just let me speak to the 
sister a moment, please.» 

He put the weeping girl forward, and Lady 
Maxwell bent across the burden on her knee 
to say a few words to her—soft, quick words 
in another voice. The girl understood; her 
face cleared a little, and she let Tressady 
take charge of her. 
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One of the policemen mounted the box of 
the hansom, amid the «chaff» of the crowd, 
and the cab started. A few hats were raised 
in George’s neighborhood, and there was 
something of a cheer. 

«I tell yer,» said a voice, «I knowed her 
fust sight—seed her picture lots o’ times in 
the papers, and in the winders, too. My word, 
ain't she good-lookin’! And did yer see all 
them diamonds ? » 

«Come along!» said George, impatiently, 
hurrying his charge into the four-wheeler the 
other policeman had just stopped for them. 

In a few more seconds, he, the girl, and 
the policenian were pursuing Lady Maxwell’s 
hansom at the best speed of an indifferent 
horse. George tried to say a few consoling 
things to his neighbor, and the girl, reassured 
by his kind manner, found her tongue, and 
began to chatter in a tearful voice about the 
how and when of the accident; about the 
elder sister in a lodging in Crawford street, 
Tottenham Court Road, whom she and the 
little one had been visiting; the grandmother 
in Westminster with whom they lived; poor 
Lizzie’s place in a laundry, which now she must 
lose; how the lady had begged handkerchiefs 
and umbrellas from the crowd to tie up Lizzie’s 
leg with—and so on through a number of 
other details incoherent or plaintive. 

George heard her absently. His mind all 
the time was absorbed in the dramatic or 
ironic aspects of what he had just seen. For 
dramatic they were—though perhaps a little 
cheap. Could he, could any one, have made 
acquaintance with this particular woman in 
more characteristic fashion? He laughed to 
think how he would tell the story to Fonte- 
noy. The beautiful creature in her diamonds, 
kneeling on her satin dress in the mud, to 
bind up a little laundry-maid’s leg—it was 
80 extravagantly in keeping with Marcella 
Maxwell that it amused one like an overdone 
coincidence in a clumsy play. 

What made her so beautiful? The face 
had marked defects; but in color, expression, 
subtlety of line—incomparable! On the other 
hand, the manner—no!—he shrugged his 
shoulders. The remembrance of its mannish 
—or should it be, rather, boyish ?—energy 
and assurance somehow set him on edge. 

In the end, they were not much behind the 
hansom, for the hospital porter was only just 
in the act of taking the injured child from 
Lady Maxwell as Tressady dismounted and 
went forward again to see what he could do. 

But, somewhat to his chagrin, he was not 
wanted. Lady Maxwell and the porter did 
everything. As they went into the hospital 
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George caught a few of the things she was 
saying to the porter as she supported the 
child’s leg. She spoke in a rapid, profes- 
sional way, and the man answered, as the 
policeman had done, with a deference and 
understanding which were clearly not due 
only to her «grand air» and her evening 
dress. George was puzzled. 

He and the elder sister followed her into 
the waiting-room. The house surgeon and a 
nurse were summoned, and the injured leg 
was put into a splint there and then. The 
patient moaned and cried most of the time, 
and Tressady had hard work to keep the 
sister quiet. Then nurse and doctor lifted 
the child. 

«They are going to put her to bed,» said 
Lady Maxwell, turning to George. «I am 
going up with them. Would you kindly wait? 
The sister »—she dropped her business tone, 
and, smiling, touched the elder girl on the 
arm—«can come up when the little one is 
undressed.» 

The little procession swept away, and 
George was left with his charge. As soon 
as the small sister was out of sight the elder 
one began to chatter again out of sheer ex- 
citement, crying at intervals. George did 
not heed her much. He walked up and down 
with his hands in his pockets, conscious of 
a curious irritability. He did not think a 
woman should take a strange man’s service 
quite so coolly. . 

At the end of another quarter of an hour 
a nurse appeared to summon the sister. 
Tressady was told he might come too if he 
would, and his charge threw him a quick, 
timid look, as though asking him not to de- 
sert her in this unknown and formidable 
place. So they followed the nurse up white 
stone stairs, and through half-lit corridors, 
where all was silent, save that once a sound of 
delirious shrieking and talking reached them 
through a closed door, and made the sister’s 
consumptive little face turn whiter still. 

At last the nurse, putting her finger on 
her lip, turned a handle, and George was con- 
scious of a sudden feeling of pleasure. 

They were standing on the threshold of a 
children’s ward. On either hand was a range 
of beds, bluish-white between the yellow pic- 
ture-covered walls and the middle way of 
spotless floor. Far away, at the other end, 
a great fire glowed. On a bare table in the 
center, laden with bottles and various sur- 
gical necessaries, stood a shaded lamp, and 
beside it the chair where the night nurse 
had been sitting. In the beds were sleeping 
children of various ages, some burrowing 
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face downward, animal-like, into their pil- 
lows; others lying on their backs, painfully 
straight and still. The air was warm, yet 
light, and there was the inevitable smell of 
antiseptics. Something in the fire-lit space 
and comfort of the great room, its ordered 
lines and colors, the gentleness of the shaded 
light as contrasted with the dim figures in 
the beds, seemed to make a poem of it—a 
poem of human tenderness. 

Two or three beds away to the right, Lady 
Maxwell was standing with the night nurse 
of the ward. The little girl had been un- 
dressed, and was lying quiet, with a drawn, 
piteous face that turned eagerly as her sis- 
ter came in. The whole scene was new and 
touching to Tressady. Yet, after the first 
impression, his attention was perforce held 
by Lady Maxwell, and he saw the rest only 
in relation to her. She had slipped off her 
heavy cloak, in order, perhaps, that she might 
help in the undressing of the child. Beneath 
she wore a little shawl or cape of some deli- 
cate lace over her low dress. The dress itself 
was of a pale shade of green; the mire and 
mud with which it was bedabbled no longer 
showed in the half light, and the satin folds 
glistened dimly as she moved. The poetic 
dignity of the head, so finely wreathed with 
its black hair, of the full throat and falling 
shoulders, received a sort of special emphasis 
from the wide spaces, the pale colors and 
level lines of the ward. Tressady was con- 
scious again of the dramatic, significant note 
as he watched her, yet without any soften- 
ing of his nascent feeling of antagonism. 

She turned and beckoned to the sister as 
they entered. 

«Come and see how comfortable she is! 
And then you must give this lady your name 
and address.» 

The girl timidly approached. While she 
was occupied with her sister and with the 
nurse, Lady Maxwell suddenly looked round, 
and saw Tressady standing by the table a 
yard or two from her. 

A momentary expression of astonishment 
crossed her face. He saw that, in her ab- 
sorption with the case and the two sisters, 
she had clean forgotten all about him. But 
in a flash she remembered and smiled. 

« So you are really going to take her home? 
That is very kind of you. It will make all the 
difference to the grandmother that somebody 
should go and explain. You see, they leave her 
in the splint for the night, and to-morrow they 
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will put the legin plaster. Probably they won't 
keep her in hospital more than about three 
weeks, for they are very full.» 

« You seem to know all about it!» 

«I was a nurse myself once, for a time,» 
she said, but with a certain stiffness which 
seemed to mark the transition from the pro- 
fessional to the great lady. 

«Ah! I should have remembered that. | 
had heard it from Edward Watton.» 

She looked up quickly. He felt that for 
the first time she took notice of him as an 
individual. 

« You know Mr. Watton? I think you are 
Sir George Tressady, are you not? You got 
in for Market Malford in November? I recol- 
lect. I did n’t like your speeches.» 

She laughed. So did he. 

« Yes, I got in just in time for a fighting 
session.» 

Her laugh disappeared. 

« An odious fight!» she said gravely. 

«I am not so sure. That depends on 
whether you like fighting, and how certain 
you are of your cause! » 

She hesitated a moment, then she said: 

« How can Lord Fontenoy be certain of his 
cause! » 

The slight note of scorn roused him. 

«Is n’t that what all parties say of their 
opponents ? » 

She glanced at him again curiously. He 
was evidently quite young—younger than 
herself, she guessed. But his careless ease 
and experience of bearing, contrasted with 
his thin boy’s figure, attracted her. Her lip 
softened reluctantly into a smile. 

«Perhaps,» she said. «Only sometimes, 
you know, it must be true! Well, evidently 
we can’t discuss it here at one o’clock im 
the morning—and there is the nurse making 
signs to me. It is really very good of you. 
If you are in our neighborhood on Sunday, 
will you report ?» 

«Certainly—with the greatest pleasure. 
I will come and give you a full account of 
my mission.» 

She held out a slim hand. The sister, red- 
eyed with crying, was handed over to him, 
and he and she were soon in a cab speeding 
toward the Westminster mews, whither she 
directed him. 

Well, was Maxwell to be so greatly envied ? 
Tressady was not sure. Such a woman, he 
thought, for all her beauty, would not have 
greatly stirred his own pulses. 


Mary A. Ward. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 


NAPOLEON THE WAR LORD. 


TRAFALGAR— AUSTERLITZ—THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE—THE BUSINESS OF EMPEROR. 


TRAFALGAR. 


\HE fantastic 
movements of 
the French fleet, 
whereby Napoleon 
intended to give 
anair of verisimil- 
itude to his grand 
feint against Eng- 
land, and perhaps 
to make invasion 
actually possible, 
had resulted, as 
will be recalled, 
in a partial fiasco. 
Villeneuve con- 
sumed so much 
time in recrossing 
the Atlantic that 
cruiser 
brought word to 
London of the French admiral’s return in 
time for Lord Barham, head of the English 
admiralty, to raise the blockade of Rochefort 
and reinforce Calder’s squadron off Ferrol 
with Cornwallis’s five ships, for the purpose 
of enabling the former to intercept Ville- 
neuve, should he attempt to enter the Chan- 
nel. The meeting occurred off Finisterre on 
July 22,1805. It was indecisive in the sense 
that the allied French and Spanish fleets were 
not annihilated; but it thwarted Napoleon, in- 
asmuch as Villeneuve was compelled to re- 
treat toward Cadiz. In spite of this result, 
England was by no means sure of her naval 
superiority. The French had fought bravely 
at the battle of the Nile; Nelson, though not 
exactly outwitted in the chase to the West 
Indies and back, had failed to catch his oppo- 
nent; Villeneuve had again escaped without 
serious loss. In the administration of the ad- 
miralty there had been great slackness, ex- 
cept during Barham’s short term; and it is 
now generally agreed that the navy was not 
Vou. LI.—25. 
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highly efficient. Every official except Ad- 
miral Collingwood was totally in the dark as 
to the enemy’s plans, and even he was correct 
only in one surmise, the firm belief that Ville- 
neuve would return at once from the West 
Indies; he was wrong in his conviction that 
Ireland was Napoleon’s mark. The united 
French and Spanish fleets made a fine ap- 
pearance in the accounts which reached the 
admiralty, and the activity of the French 
docvkyards was alarming. England’s naval 
ascendancy appeared to the English to be 
seriously jeopardized. 

Villeneuve and his subordinates were ap- 
parently the only ones who positively knew 
that the show made by the allied fleets was 
deceptive. They complained bitterly of the 
deficiencies in the equipment of both. They 
had good cause to do so, and that Napoleon 
was not altogether unaware of it is suffi- 
ciently proved by Villeneuve’s being retained 
in command, and by the fact that some one 
less despondent was not put in his place. 
In justice to the French admiral it should 
be remembered that after his return from 
the West Indies he displayed great ability. 
It was a series of masterly movements in 
which he withdrew from before Calder, and, 
entering Ferrol, sailed thence on August 13 
with his own and the ships he found there. For 
nearly a week he sought to beat up against a 
storm and enter the Channel. Finally, on the 
20th he was informed by a Danish merchant- 
man that three English ships then insight were 
the advance-guard of a fleet of twenty-five. 
This, together with the bad condition of many 
of his ill-equipped craft, which were much 
damaged by the gale, constituted, to his 
mind, the unforeseen casualty before which, 
according to the Emperor’s alternative or- 
ders, he should make for Cadiz. Accordingly 
he ran for that harbor, and entered it the 
same evening with thirty-five ships. Colling- 
wood drew off his little blockading squadron, 
but immediately returned to hover before 
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the port. For the moment he was not strong 
enough to do more, but reinforcements were 
already on their way from England. Ville- 
neuve remained at anchor. On September 25 
he received orders which had been issued 
on the 14th to weigh anchor, pass through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, take up the ships lying at 
Cartagena, and proceed to Naples, in order to 
cooperate with the army under Saint-Cyr. He 
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was to engage the enemy wherever found. 
The wretched admiral was in despair; for lack 
of stores he had been unable to improve his 
equipment during the interval of inaction, 
and the number of his ships was an embar- 
rassment rather than a source of strength. 
He prepared to obey, but sent home a remon- 
strance. In the mean time, however, —in fact, 
on the very heels of his first order, —Napo- 
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leon had despatched Rosily to supersede 
Villeneuve, who was evidently destined for a 
scapegoat, since he was to return immediately 
to Paris and answer charges preferred by 
Napoleon himself. The news outran Rosily’s 
speed. Villeneuve, hearing of the disgrace 
which had overtaken him, hastened his prep- 
arations, and sailed on October 19 with thirty- 
three ships of the line, five frigates, and two 
brigs. It is easy to see what a tremendous 
effect the presence of such a naval power 
in the Mediterranean would have had upon 
the grand campaign Napoleon had arranged 
against Austria. 

Meantime repeated reinforcements from 
England had reached the blockading fleet, 
and in the last days of September seven more 
ships of the line arrived, raising the total 
number to thirty-three. On the 28th Nelson 
himself came to take command, Collingwood 
remaining as second. What the former was 
to British sailors need not again be told: his 
very name was worthasecond fleet. He hoped 
for nothing short of absolutely annihilating 
the naval power of the allies. But he was 
compelled to send his vessels to Gibraltar for 
water in detachments, and consequently had 
only twenty-seven present and available when 
called on to fight. These were disposed south- 
westwardly from Cadiz toward Cape Spartel, 
the main body being fifty miles away when 
Villeneuve sailed, believing that there were 
only twenty confronting him. On October 10 
Nelson had already published to his fleet the 
plan of the coming battle, with orders similar 
in kind and quite as brilliant as those of Na- 
poleon before reaching Ulm. In order not to 
terrify his enemy he hovered at a long dis- 
tance from the shore. On the 20th he ad- 
vanced toward the northwest, having learned 
from his frigates, which had been watching 
Cadiz, that the allies had started. Next 
morning at daybreak his own watch descried 
the enemy sailing southeasterly, and far 
beyond, low on the horizon, the downs which 
line the bay north of Cape Trafalgar. The 
French fleet, simultaneously descrying the 
English, at once turned northward so as to be 
ready for retreat toward Cadiz; and Ville- 
neuve, skilful but ever despondent, drew up 
his ships for battle in a disposition which, 
on the whole, was admirable: two long lines 
parallel with the shore, those of the rear 
covering the spaces between those of the 
first, so as to make the whole virtually a sin- 
gle compact curved line, concave toward the 
enemy, and therefore prepared to deliver a 
cross-fire. 

It was a bright morning, with a light west- 


erly breeze, but a heavy ocean swell, as the 
British, with the advantage of the wind, 
slowly advanced in two columns, one led by 
Nelson in the Victory, the other by Colling- 
wood in the Royal Sovereign. All was silent 
when at the appointed moment the famous 
signal fluttered from the flag-ship, « England 
expects every man to do his duty.» Respon- 
sive cheers burst from ship after ship, and 
the French admiral murmured, « All is lost!» 
Nelson had given a stirring order: «In case 
signals cannot be seen or clearly understood, 
no captain can do wrong if he places his ship 
alongside that of an enemy.» Villeneuve’s 
was scarcely less so: «Any captain not un- 
der fire is not at his post, and a signal to 
recall him would be a disgrace.» It was a 
splendid audacity on Nelson’s part which, 
fearing lest the light wind might make an 
engagement impossible, offered each of his 
ships in two attacking columns, one after the 
other, to the fire of a whole fleet. Colling- 
wood’s line—the southern—came into action 
first, just at noon, and broke through the 
enemy’s ranks, as was expected; but although 
this was by prearrangement with Nelson, yet 
the Royal Sovereign, having outsailed her 
consorts, went too far, and was isolated for 
twenty minutes, being exposed to the fire of all 
the enemy’s ships which could reach her, and 
was nearly lost before she could manceuver 
or aid could reach her. Instead of furling his 
sails, Collingwood had cut his sheets, and the 
flapping canvas could not be put into use. 
The Victory hastened on against the Bu- 
centaure, which carried the standard of Ville- 
neuve, as fast as the treacherous breeze 
would permit, and in turn attacked on the 
north. She too was in advance of her con- 
sorts, and was riddled before they could 
come to her relief. For a time the Redout- 
able withstood the onset both of the Victory 
and the next in line; but three more British 
vessels coming up, the five finally broke 
through, capturing the Bucentaure, the Re- 
doutable, and the Santissima Trinidad, which 
had so gallantly opposed them. Both the 
English flag-ships were saved in the end, but 
the fighting was terrific on both sides. To the 
over-confidence of the British was opposed a 
dull timidity in their opponents, and in the 
end this began to tell. The allied van failed 
to use their guns with either rapidity or pre- 
cision, while their inner line drifted away to 
leeward and was enveloped by the enemy. In 
a few hours they were scattered, and about 
four o’clock were at the mercy of their foes. 
Of the whole armada only eleven ships—five 
French and six Spanish—finally escaped. 
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About half-past one Nelson received a mor- 
tal wound from the maintop of the Redout- 
able, but lived to hear the news of victory. 
His last order was for the ships to anchor for 
safety against a storm which was evidently 
approaching. He was a victim to his own 
system, which subordinated caution and every 
other idea to the single one of success. His 
men loved him just as Napoleon’s did, and 
fought desperately for his approval. Like his 
great contemporary, he was a master of his 
own profession, and to an extent equaled by 
no other admiral of Great Britain. He was 
still in his prime, and in many minds his loss 
offset the victory. 

That night the storm broke with violence. 
It continued throughout the 23d, and three of 
the eleven vessels which had escaped under 
Admiral Gravina were dashed to pieces on 
the shore; all but four of the English prizes 
were wrecked, and of Villeneuve’s proud 
squadron only eight were left. He himself sur- 
vived as a prisoner, and the following spring 
was released on parole. Early in April he 
landed at Morlaix, and, proceeding to Rennes, 
forwarded thence a letter asking for an 
opportunity to plead his cause before the 
Kmperor. What the reply was is not known, 
but on the 22d he was found dead in his 
room, stabbed in several places, the knife 
embedded in the last wound. The reproaches 
Napoleon had heaped upon him must have 
been in the main undeserved, for he was 
never degraded; but they broke his spirit, 
and he doubtless committed suicide. It was 
long believed that he had been killed by one 
of his own officers, Magendie, captain of the 
Bucentaure, lest he should make disclosures 
disgraceful to the fleet and to the Emperor. 
Captain Wright, who commanded the English 
ship in which Georges Cadoudal the Chouan 
and other Bourbon conspirators had landed 
at Biville, had been thrown on French shores 
from a wreck, and taken prisoner. In October, 
1805, he, like Pichegru, was found dead in his 
cell. The circumstances were equally theatri- 
cal and damning. He was lying with his throat 
cut, and near at hand was a razor and a copy of 
the “ Moniteur” containing the news of Ulm. 
The Parisians murmured under their breath 
that this Bonaparte was indeed unfortunate, 
as all his enemies died in his hands. Later, 
however, the most convincing testimony 
proved Magendie’s innocence, and there is lit- 
tle evidence that Fouché or any of his agents 
were concerned in the deaths of Pichegru 
and Wright. It is nevertheless possible, and 
suspicion will never entirely disappear, for 
the coincidences are startling. 
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The effect of Trafalgar in England was 
enormous. No doubt of her superiority on 
the seas could now remain, for the navies of 
her foes were wiped out. She was freed from 
the fear of invasion, and, in spite of the 
tremendous subsidies paid on the Continent, 
might hope for a revival of industry and 
trade. Napoleon’s career was one long, thick 
shadow which hung menacingly over English 
life. The victory of Trafalgar was a great 
rift in the cloud. Consequently a dispropor- 
tionate importance has always been assigned 
by her people and her historians to this bat- 
tle, which, although it ended French maritime 
aggressions for the duration of the war, in 
reality changed but little the eventual course 
of affairs by land, and in no way interfered 
with Napoleon’s operations for the moment. 
It did not necessitate, as has been claimed, 
the notorious Continental system, for that 
system was already in existence; it merely 
hastened the effort to enforce it rigorously 
enough to lame England by attacking her 
commerce. Her naval supremacy had been 
from the beginning a factor in determining 
French policy; it became after Trafalgar 
the most powerful element in molding Na- 
poleon’s policy, though it was not the only one. 
The Continental allies of England, while of 
course they rejoiced, felt that, after all, the 
effects of Nelson’s victory were remote. For 
the moment Austria and Russia were engaged 
in a struggle which even Trafalgar did not 
influence to their advantage. Napoleon’s sim- 
ple but characteristic remark on receiving the 
news was, «I cannot be everywhere.» He be- 
gan at once the reconstruction of a navy for 
the purpose of destroying commerce, but he 
never again assigned it any other share in 
his plans. In France there was a stunned 
feeling, but it quickly passed away under the 
influence of another event which marked 
nearly the highest point ever reached by the 
imperial power. The one noticeable result 
of Trafalgar was the quick dejection it pro- 
duced in Napoleon’s grand army; this was 
symptomatic of an evil still in its initiatory 
stages, which, though easily cured for the mo- 
ment, became in a short time periodic, and 
finally fatal. 

To trace any connection between the an- 
nihilation of Napoleon’s sea power and his 
European campaign is impossible. He was 
almost immediately confronted by a new foe, 
but there is no link between the two facts. 

While the French had been crossing from 
the valley of the Rhine into that of the Dan- 
ube, the Emperor had treated the minor (.- 
man states with scant courtesy, using their 
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territories as those of either conquered peo- 
ple or dependent allies. This ruthless treat- 
ment did not, however, awaken a spirit of 
resentment among them. But Prussia, still 
considering herself a great power, grew fu- 
‘ious when Bernadotte rashly violated her 
neutrality and marched over her lands at 
Ansbach. The Czar, who had already directed 
his troops toward the Prussian frontier in 
order to coerce Frederick William into join- 
ing the coalition, and intended, if necessary, 
to violate Prussian neutrality as Napoleon had 
done, appeared in Berlin about the middle of 
October. The court party, headed by Queen 
Louisa, sympathized with the coalition, used 
the French ruthlessness to arouse public opin- 
ion in its favor, and, aided by Alexander’s 
presence, soon gained a temporary victory 
in the treaty of Potsdam with Russia, signed 
November 3, which virtually ended the policy 
of neutrality so carefully cherished for ten 
years by Frederick William, and in the pur- 
suit of which Prussia had lost her vigor and 
her political importance. The wavering king 
finally bound himself to armed mediation, to 
put his army on a war footing, and then either 
to secure from the Emperor of the French 
the liberties of Naples, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, with the separation of the crown of 
Italy from that of France, and an indemni- 
fication for the King of Sardinia, or else to 
enter the coalition with 180,000-men. The 
Russian troops might occupy or cross Prus- 
sian territory whenever needful. “It was be- 
lieved that the necessary negotiations with 
Napoleon would turn one way or the other by 
the middle of December. Shortly afterward 
the two monarchs, who had wrought them- 
selves into an exalted fervor, swore eternal 
friendship over the tomb of Frederick the 
Great. The scene appears, in the light of 
later events, to have had a mystic character 
for both parties. They had seen the letter 
of the treaties made at Lunéville and Amiens 
utterly disregarded; they felt that the treaty 
just signed was more profoundly significant 
than its language indicated. Their dramatic 
oath initiated a policy of secret dealing in 
everything pertaining to the imperial usurper 
who had defied all Europe, and with whom 
no faith in any literal sense could be kept. 
This feeling among the divine-right monarchs, 
though at times kept under by necessity, is 
recurrent and determinative to the end of Na- 
poleon’s career. There was some momentary 
compensation to the Emperor of the French 
for the serious blow he had received by the 
new alliance in the fact that he could now 
openly consolidate his power in western and 
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southern Germany, relying on the interested 
friendship of the three electors who had 
gained so much by the enactment of the im- 
perial delegates, so called, in 1803—those, 
namely, of Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria. 
The grateful Elector of Bavaria personally 
thanked Napoleon for his condescension, and 
again occupied Munich, from which the Aus- 
trians had driven him. His visit was short, 
for Napoleon was in haste; in fact, his posi- 
tion wascritical. As to the immediate future, 
Russia and Austria were in front, and if 
he should give unsatisfactory answers to the 
envoy from Berlin, Prussia would be in his 
rear. All depended, therefore, on a quick and 
decisive struggle with the two allied empires. 

During his advance to Vienna, Napoleon, 
without a single conflict which might justly 
be called a pitched battle, had manceuvered 
both Austrians and Russians out of his way. 
By serious inadvertence he had suffered the 
division of Mortier, left isolated on the left 
bank of the Danube, to be annihilated at Diir- 
renstein; and through Murat’s vainglorious 
stubbornness, Kutusoff had escaped with the 
Russian contingent. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, the main French army had, by 
the most amazing marches, reached Vienna 
on November 14, and the same day Napoleon 
had established his headquarters in the neigh- 
boring palace of Francis at Schonbrunn. Mu- 
rat was hurrying forward with his cavalry, 
and the divisions of Suchet and Lannes were 
close on the heels of Murat. If these should 
attack one Russian flank while a second army 
turned the other, Kutusoff’s force could be dis- 
persed. But two important duties demanded 
immediate attention. In all this long east- , 
ward march from the sea to Vienna, the Em- 
peror would not listen to questions of com- 
missariat. The season was propitious: there 
were potatoes in the fields and forage in 
abundance, so that the troops had been quite 
able to live by their own exertions. To do 
so, however, they were scattered over a wide 
territory; now the season was already late, 
and the troops must be gathered in to strike. 
It was consequently essential that regular pro- 
vision-trains be organized and supplied. Both 
these tasks were pursued with untiring zeal. 
«They say! have more talent than some others,» 
Napoleon wrote to Marmont on November 15, 
«and yet to defeat an enemy whom | am ac- 
customed to beat I feel I can never nave 
enough troops. I am calling in all I can unite» 

Murat pushed onward after the retreating 
Russians, and in spite of their tremendave 
marches overtook them on the 15th. «‘Ger- 
soff’s men were so weary that they ang their 
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ceed no farther without a rest, and from 
Schrattenthal he sent back a subordinate, 
Bagration, to Hollabrunn, with 6000 of the 
freshest troops, to check the French advance, 
if possible. Believing the main army of Kutu- 
soff to be before him, and having only Lannes 
with his own cavalry, since Suchet had not 
arrived, the French leader felt unable to en- 
gage. He determined, therefore, to gain time 
for reinforcements to come in, and to try with 
the Russians the same unscrupulous game 
which had succeeded in Vienna with the Aus- 
trians. Accordingly he despatched a messen- 
ger under a flag of truce with the statement, 
purely fictitious, though speciously based 
on certain irrelevant facts, that negotiations 
had been opened for a general armistice. 
Kutusoff was as sly as his foe, and, pretend- 
ing to be familiar with the details of the 
falsehood, heartily entered into a proposition 
to negotiate, using the time thus gained to 
prepare his further retreat. A paper was 
duly drawn up, signed, and sent to Napoleon 
at Schonbrunn, where the messenger arrived 
on the 16th. The Emperor, seeing how Murat 
had been outwitted, immediately sent off an 
adjutant to him with peremptory orders to 
attack at once. When the messenger arrived 
at Hollabrunn, Soult had come in with three 
divisions, but Kutusoff with his army was far 
away on the highroad to Znaim. Murat fought 
bravely, but Bagration’s vastly inferior force 
resisted with equal stubbornness until eleven 
at night, when, their purpose of gaining time 
having been accomplished, the decimated 
ranks formed in column, broke through the 
French troops who had turned their rear, and 
followed the main army. Napoleon had by 
this time come up to take charge in person, 
but it was too late. The Russian army had 
eluded him. Murat, by delaying to attack, had 
«destroyed the fruits of a campaign.» Near 
Briinn, Kutusoff met the Vienna garrison, and 
at Wischau the united force of 45,000 men 
joined the first detachment, 14,000 strong, 
of a second Russian army which was advan- 
cing under Buxhdwden. The second detach- 
ment of this army, 10,000 strong, was found 
next day (November 20) at Prossnitz. The 
great fortress of Olmiitz was just beyond, 
with a garrison of about 15,000; Alexander 
had arrived with his imperial guard; and Ben- 
nigsen, one of Paul’s assassins, who had been 
preferred to high command by Alexander, 
was already marching from Breslau with an- 
other army of 45,000. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand was in Bohemia with an Austrian corps 
to guard the right, and the Archduke Charles 
was on his way to Vienna with the Austrian 


army from Italy—the two together about 
80,000 strong. 


AUSTERLITZ. 


AT first sight it appears as if the force 
opposed to Napoleon was much greater than 
his own, and as if by his haste to succor 
Murat he had marched so rashly as both to 
endanger his communications and render du- 
bious the codrdination of his scattered de- 
tachments. Both charges have been brought 
in order to attribute his subsequent success 
to good fortune alone. But a scrutiny of the 
Emperor’s grand strategy will show that he 
could be perfectly secure. From far and near 
his scattered but well-trained divisions were 
moving on. Masséna had left Italy; Ney, hav- 
ing swept the enemy from the Tyrol, was 
coming up; and all about the southern line 
divisions were moving to guard strategic 
points, to stop the hurrying Austrians, and 
yet be within «marching distance.» With 
this comfortable assurance, the great cap- 
tain waited for a day, nominally that the Em- 
peror Francis might withdraw in comfort 
from Brinn; but this bit of imperial cour- 
tesy secured at the same time a much- 
needed rest for the weary troops. He then 
advanced to the Moravian capital, and there 
established his headquarters on the 19th. 
The danger was really over, for once again, 
by his amazing power of combination, he had 
gained the day. His front was more than two 
hundred miles in length from west to east, 
but his troops were so disposed that in one 
day he could call in 54,000 men; in two, 75,- 
000; in four, 85,000; and his line of retreat 
was secure. If compelled to withdraw, he 
could fall back on Davout, Mortier, and Klein, 
assemble 100,000 men, and again make a 
stand. If Kutusoff and Charles should march 
straight to Vienna to effect a junction, he 
could oppose to their combined army of 
169,000 troops, 172,000 of his own. The 
defensive position of his foes was virtually 
impregnable, but they could not unite for 
attack as swiftly or advantageously as he. 
His own defensive position was less strong, 
because he had for some distance about and 
behind a hostile country. What the allies, 
therefore, needed was time; what Napoleon 
wanted was a battle. 

But where and how? There would be little 
advantage and much danger in simply at- 
tacking the foe to drive them farther back 
into their own lands. This battle must be 
swift and conclusive, or else the year, with 
all the prestige of Ulm, would be lost. In 
this juncture what Napoleon chose to call 
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MAP OF THE AUSTERLITZ CAMPAIGN, 


his fate or destiny signally favored him; in 
reality it was his own calm assurance which 
misled his opponents. The two emperors in 
the Austro-Russian camp at Ollschann delib- 
erated long and earnestly with their advisers. 
The Austrians had too often felt the weight 
of Napoleon’s hand, and all their officers ex- 
cept Colonel Weirother, a favorite of Alex- 
ander’s, were cautious; the Russians remem- 
bered that Napoleon had never fought with 
them, and were eager to destroy his renown. 
Czartoryski, Alexander’s Polish counselor, 
though he had resigned his post of foreign 
minister after making the alliance with Eng- 
land, was again at his master’s side. «Our 
true policy —and this I told to every one who 
would listen,” he wrote, in 1806, «was to 
weary the foe with skirmishes and keep the 
main army out of reach, secure Hungary, and 
unite with the Archduke Charles» But at 
the time the Czar’s other advisers would not 
listen. These were the more intent because 
there was no love lost between them and Aus- 
tria. Francis had already despatched two 
able agents, Gyulai and Stadion, to cooperate 
with the Prussian envoy Haugwitz, who was 
expected at Briinn, in enforcing Frederick 
William’s demands, and negotiating with 
Napoleon for peace. These negotiations, if 
successful, would greatly diminish Russia’s 
importance. Moved, therefore, by a charac- 
teristic pride, Alexander harkened to those 
who clamored for battle, and, taking the 
momentous decision on his own account, be- 
202 


gan to draw up a plan of attack. Napoleon 
could scarcely realize the possibility of such 
rashness, and received the news with delight. 
Haugwitz, whose heart was not in his errand, 
had not yet arrived. A messenger had already 
been despatched to meet himat Iglau and turn 
him aside toward Vienna, where Talleyrand 
was to conduct the negotiations; the Austrian 
diplomats were also directed to the same ren- 
dezvous, where they too should discuss their 
proposition with the French minister until the 
Emperor himself should arrive in a few days; 
another messenger— Napoleon’sownadjutant, 
Savary —was sent direct to Alexander himself, 
nominally to see whether he would consider a 
partition of Turkey, in reality to observe the 
state of the Russian forces. The crafty dispo- 
sition of the diplomats was the never-failing 
second bow-string, in case the decision of arms 
should be doubtful; Savary’s mission was a 
feint to gain time and information. 
Napoleon heard on November 27, from a 
deserter, that his enemy was actually ad- 
vancing, but could not believe it. Next day 
the news was confirmed by his own cavalry, 
and in such a way as to indicate the plan of 
attack—a flank movement against the French 
right. That night his own plan was completed 
and the outlying divisions were summoned. 
They came so promptly that the very next 
morning found him ready to meet the ene- 
my’s attack on the heights above Austerlitz, 
twelve miles to the east of southeast from 
Briinn. Bernadotte accomplished what seemed 
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impossible, and on December 1 was in position 
across the highway between Brinnand Olmiitz. 
Davout was close behind, and the same night 
reached the cloister of Great Raigern, seven 
miles south of Briinn, and about twelve from 
Austerlitz. But the enemy was not yet visible 
in force on November 29, and it was only when 
Savary returned from the Russian camp with 
complete and precious information that there 
seemed no longer room for doubt. Accord- 
ingly the French were withdrawn during that 
day in a line southwesterly from Austerlitz, to 
take up a position stronger than that in which 
theystood. To preserve the appearance of sin- 
cerity, Savary was sent back in hot haste to 
Alexander with a second meaningless propo- 
sition. As a return move Prince Dolgoruki was 
sent onthe 30th with a like message from Alex- 
ander to Napoleon. The prince was not admit- 
ted to headquarters, but was received by 
Napoleon on the picket-line. He was utterly 
hoodwinked, and some have thought that the 
Russian decision to fight was due to his report 
that the French were on the point of retreat. 
In the rich agricultural land of Moravia 
rolling and gentle slopes alternate with fer- 
tile and well-watered vales. On the highest 
hilltop between Briinn and Austerlitz, still 
hown as « Napoleon’s Mount,» the Emperor 
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bivouacked during the night of November 
30. Before him to the eastward spread the 
country like a map. Far in the distance on 
a hillside was the great yellow mansion of 
Prince Kaunitz, with the village of Austerlitz 
clustered at its feet on the brook known as 
the Littawa. Its former owner had consum- 
mated that iniquitous Hapsburg-Bourbon al- 
liance which proved to be the ruin of the 
latter house; if his shade now lingered near, 
it might naturally, though falsely, have fore- 
boded the downfall of the former. Napoleon, 
having been aware since morning that the 
enemy’s slowness would give him yet another 
day, had carefully ridden over and examined 
the land in front and far to his right. The 
result was a daring resolution. The Czar’s 
advisers had determined to turn the right 
wing of the French: this he had now defi- 
nitely learned through a traitor in the Rus- 
sian camp. It would be easy to thwart them 
by occupying a high plateau to the right, on 
which stood the hamlet of Pratzen, with his 
right wing on the Littawa stream; in which 
case he would win «an ordinary battle,» to 
use his own phrase. But it was not such a 
victory that he wished: his aim was nothing 
less than the annihilation of the coalition. 
So he determined to leave this apparently 
203 
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commanding position, feeling sure that his 
over-confident foe would occupy it as a mani- 
fest vantage-ground. 

On December 1 the hostile army appeared, 
marching in five columns, and before night 
the two divisions of the center were drawn 
up on and behind the plateau of Pratzen; the 
three which composed the left were on and 
before its southern slopes. Their movements 
and their position convinced the experienced 
observer that his information was exact. 
Late in the afternoon was held a council of 
war in which every general received the 
most minute directions. Soult especially was 
carefully instructed as to the «manceuver of 
the day »—an advance in echelon, right shoul- 
der forward. The evening and the night were 
not periods of rest for Napoleon—nicely poised 
combinations need careful watching. For a 
time the uneasy but confident Emperor passed 
from watch-fire to watch-fire, encouraging 
and observing his own men. With noisy en- 
thusiasm they besought him not to expose 
his life on the morrow, and promised to bring 
him a suitable bouquet for the anniversary 
of his coronation. For a time the whole camp 
was illuminated with extemporized torches 
of hay. But, though excited, the troops, as 
well as their general, were confident; they 
understood his casually uttered but carefully 
considered words, which passed from mouth 
to mouth: « While they are marching to sur- 
round my right, they will offer me their 
flank.» For a time, also, he rode in the dark- 
ness to reconnoiter the enemy’s position, and 
being convinced that no movement was to be 
made before morning, he returned to his tent 
about three and slept until dawn. He has 
been charged with having for the first time 
shown cowardice at Austerlitz. This is be- 
cause in a proclamation he promised not to 
risk his life, as his men had requested, but 
only in case they did their duty, and kept his 
word because they kept theirs. Bonaparte 
the division general and even Bonaparte 
the First Consul had led his soldiers where 
danger was greatest, but Napoleon the Em- 
peror, having won his stake, had no need 
to take such risks; having more to lose, he 
now for the first time used the ordinary cau- 
tion of a man whose life is worth that of 
many common men. It was only what every 


NOTE T0 THE PICTURE ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE.—Mar- 
bot says of the struggle for the Pratzen hill: «Several 
lines of Russian cavalry quickly advanced to support 
this momentary success of the [Russian] guards; but 
Napoleon hurled against them the Mamelukes, the 
mounted chasseurs, and the mounted grenadiers of his 
guard, under Marshal Bessié¢res and General Rapp.» 


great royal and imperial general is accus- 
tomed to do. 

The early hours of December 2, 1805, were 
misty, although there was a sharp frost; but 
by seven the sun had dimly risen, and soon 
the thick fog lay only along the streams. 
At that hour the Russians and Austrians be- 
gan their marching. Those behind the Prat- 
zen heights passed swiftly up, and, uniting 
with those already there, marched in the gen- 
eral direction of the forest near Turas, in- 
tending to cross the intervening Goldbach and 
with their own left, which stood at Telnitz and 
Sokolnitz, surround Napoleon’s right wing. 
The battle-field of Austerlitz is approximately 
an isosceles triangle, the short base extending 
north and south between Raigern and Brinn, 
a distance of about seven miles, and the equal 
sides, twelve miles in length, converging in 
Austerlitz to the eastward. About half-way 
on a perpendicular let fall from the apex to 
the base the Goldbach flows on the west side 
of the Pratzen plateau, parallel with its base, 
nearly due south, with the villages of Schlap- 
anitz, Puntowitz, Kobelnitz, Sokolnitz, and 
Telnitz at about equidistant intervals from 
north to south on its banks. A mile north of 
Schlapanitz the road from Briinn to Olmiitz 
forms the north side of the triangle; the for- 
est of Turas lies about two miles to the west 
of Puntowitz, on a high plain. In a line east- 
ward of Schlapanitz, about a mile from that 
village and from each other, are the villages of 
Girzikowitzand Blasowitz. Napoleon’s bivouac 
was on the high hill northwest of Schlapanitz, 
at the base of which, on the other side, was 
Bellowitz. North of the Olmiitz road is a com- 
manding hill, dubbed by the veterans of the 
Egyptian expedition with an Egyptian name, 
Santon, from a fancied resemblance of the lit- 
tle spire which crowned it to a minaret. This 
was to be the pivot of the battle, and Napo- 
leon fortified it with a redoubt and eighteen 
pieces of cannon. South of it stood the left 
wing under*Lannes; next toward the south 
stood the cavalry under Murat; then the cen- 
ter under Bernadotte; and Soult with the right 
was west of Puntowitz. Oudinot was eastward, 
in front of the imperial bivouac, with ten bat- 
talions; and ten battalions of the guard, with 
forty field-pieces, were westward behind it. 
Davout, having arrived the night before, was 


According to Larousse, the Mamelukes of the guard 
consisted of Arabs who accompanied the French army 
when it retired from Egypt, reinforced from time to 
time by men of color of various countries. They wore 
the costume of the ancient Mamelukes. At the fall of 
the empire this squadron numbered 250 men, exclusive 
of the officers.—EpiTor. 
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at Raigern. Legrand stood between him and 
Sokolnitz, on a pond lying southeast of that 
village. 

At five in the morning Davout marched 
from Raigern, arriving about nine, to rein- 
force Legrand and engage the enemy’s left. 
Meantime, at a quarter to eight, Soult began 
to climb the Pratzen slopes with the divisions 
of Vandamme and Saint-Hilaire. In about 
twenty minutes—the exact time in which he 
had declared he could do so—he had made 
good his position, and was fiercely engaged 
with the column of Kollowrath, which formed 
the enemy’s center, and with which Kutusoff 
was present in person. The latter, realizing 
for the first time what the loss of Pratzen 
would mean, endeavored to concentrate to- 
ward the right; but his efforts were unavail- 
ing: he could only stand and fight. The two 
Austro-Russian columns on his left swooped 
down to the Goldbach, and seized both Telnitz 
and Sokolnitz. Simultaneously with Soult’s ad- 
vance, Bernadotte and Murat moved forward, 
encountering between Girzikowitz and Blaso- 
witz the enemy’s cavalry under Prince Lich- 
tenstein, and the Russian imperial guard under 
the grand duke Constantine. Napoleon ad- 
vanced to observe this conflict, and a little 
before eleven, at the critical moment, when 
the regiment of his brother Joseph was on 
the verge of being engulfed and lost, he threw 
in the cavalry of his own guard, under Bes- 
siéres and Rapp, upon the Russian guard, 
turned the scale against them, and with his 
own eyes saw Constantine withdraw. The 
Russian vanguard under Bagration had mean- 
time come in from Bosenitz, and was hotly 
engaged with a portion of the French left. 
The entire cavalry mass of Lichtenstein and 
Murat was commingled in bitter conflict. 
With the retreat of Constantine began the 
rout of the entire Austro-Russian right wing. 
Lannes, supported by the Santon redoubt, 
had stood like a rock until then; at once he 
precipitated himself, with the divisions of 
Suchet and Caffarelli, upon Bagration, and 
drove him back. Lichtenstein, who, up to that 
moment, had at least held his own,—if, in- 
deed, he had not shown himself the stronger, 
—could no longer stand, and late in the af- 
ternoon he too began to yield. 

Between eleven and twelve Soult had 
cleared the Pratzen heights, and pushing ever 
toward the right, had finally, just as the sun 
burst in splendor through the clouds, separated 
the enemy’s left wing from its center. The 
latter had been sadly weakened both by detach- 
ments to strengthen the left and by its losses 
mm conflict. At noon it began to retreat, and 


Napoleon, having satisfied himself that all was 
well on his left to the north, rode south to 
join Soult, and in passing despatched Drouot’s 
division against the fugitive Kutusoff, whose 
column was thus overpowered and thrown into 
utter confusion. Since nine in the morning Da- 
vout had stood on the west shore of the Gold- 
bach, flinging back the successive charges of 
the enemy’s overgrown left. The continuous 
struggles had been terrific; the stream liter- 
ally flowed blood as the soldiers of both sides 
crashed through the ice, and, unable to dis- 
engage themselves from the muddy bottom, 
stood fighting until they died. By two o’clock 
his labors were over: the great move of the 
day, Soult’s echelon march, right shoulder for- 
ward, was complete; Saint-Hilaire and Van- 
damme had recaptured the villages of Sokol- 
nitz and Aujezd; the three southernmost 
Austro-Russian columns were entirely sur- 
rounded, and only a few from each escaped to 
join the remnants of their right, center, and re- 
serve, running for life across frozen ponds and 
ditches, by dikes, and over rough-plowed fields 
toward Austerlitz. About 5000 of the fugi- 
tives, mostly Russians under Doctoroff and 
Langeron, had risked themselves on the ice of 
the Satschan lake and were hurrying across 
when Napoleon arrived. He ordered the field- 
pieces t6 be turned on the ice so that the balls 
weakened and cracked it. In a few moments it 
gave way; with shrieks and groans the multi- 
tude sank into the slowly rising waters and 
disappeared under thetossing ice-floes. Nearly 
2000 of them were drowned. The fighting 
strength of the coalition was destroyed; so 
likewise was their moral courage. Shortly 
after Kutusoff’s retreat General Toll found 
Alexander seated weeping by the wayside, 
and accompanied by only a single adjutant. 

As the sun went down, Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his custom, passed from one scene of 
conflict to the next over the whole field, not- 
ing the ground and calculating his loss and 
gain. So fixed was the Austrian emperor’s 
determination to make peace that hostilities 
were scarcely ended for the day before he 
despatched Lichtenstein with proposals for 
an armistice. Napoleon received the envoy 
while making his round of the battle-field, but 
refused to treat for two days. He intended 
to reap the fruits of victory, and ordered a 
skilful, thorough pursuit. At midnight the 
labors of his greatest day, the anniversary of 
his coronation, were over, and he lay down to 
sleep in the posting-station of Posorzitz. Next 
morning he moved his quarters to the Kaunitz 
manor-house. Such was the rout of the allies 
that the position of the shattered columns 
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of Austria and Russia was not known until 
the 4th of December. On the afternoon of 
that day the Emperor Francis was received 
by Napoleon in a tent near Holitsch, and the 
campaign was ended by Austria’s acceptance 
of such terms for an armistice as the Em- 
peror of the French chose to impose. 

Considering the character of the battle, the 
terms first suggested were not hard: No loss 
of territory for Austria if the Russian em- 
peror would withdraw to his own territories 
and shut out England from his harbors; other- 
wise Napoleon would take Venetia for Italy and 
Tyrol for Bavaria. Alexander would not listen 
to the embargo project, nor to Francis’s des- 
perate suggestion that they should continue 
the war. On the 6th, having, according to 
Savary, exchanged fulsome compliments with 
Napoleon, he marched away for Russia, leav- 
ing his ally to take the consequences of what 
was really his own rashness. The only hope 
of Austria for endurable terms of peace lay 
in Prussian cooperation. But Haugwitz could 
no longer offer the ultimatum agreed upon at 
Potsdam: the battle had of course utterly 
changed the situation. Napoleon now de- 
manded nothing less from Prussia than the 
long-desired alliance offensive and defensive. 
On December 15 Frederick William’s envoy 
assented provisionally, and set out for Berlin 
to secure the royal assent, if possible. His 
master was to keep Hanover and close her 
ports to the English; to give Cleves, Wesel, 
and Neuchatel to France; to cede Ansbach 
to Bavaria; and to acknowledge the latter as 
a kingdom, with such eastern boundaries as 
Austria would agree to yield. — 

For an instant Napoleon thought of con- 
tinuing the war to annihilate Austria forever. 
Talleyrand’s hand, however, had been crossed, 
as no one doubted, with an enormous bribe 
from Austrian sources, and he persuaded the 
Emperor not to follow the bad advice of his 
generals, but to «rise higher as a statesman » 
and make peace. With his assent to this 
went ever larger and harder demands, until 
Francis actually contemplated a renewal of 
the desperate and unequal struggle alone and 
unassisted. He had inall probability a fighting 
chance, but his longing for peace prevailed. 
When the treaty was signed, on December 26, 
1805, at Presburg, Austria surrendered Ven- 
ice, with Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia, to Italy; 
ceded Tyrol to Bavaria; consented to the ban- 
ishment of the Bourbons from Naples, and to 
all the new arrangements which had recently 
been made by Napoleon in Italy, agreeing to 
pay a war indemnity of 40,000,000 francs. 


The recognition of Bavaria as an independent 
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kingdom, and the rearrangement of German 
territories, put an end to the German Empire; 
Wiirtemberg received five cities on the Dan- 
ube, the counties of Hohenembs and Wellen- 
burg, with part of the Breisgau, and became 
a kingdom like Bavaria; Baden got the rest 
of the Breisgau, together with Ortenau, 
Mainau, and the city of Constance; Bavaria 
received not only Tyrol, with the Vorarlberg, 
but Brixen, Trent, Passau, Eichstadt, Burgau, 
Lindau, and other minor possessions, to round 
out her new frontier. 

The fighting on both sides at Austerlitz 
was in the main superb. «My people,» said 
the Emperor to his soldiers—«my people 
will see you again with delight; and if one 
of you shall say, «1 was at Austerlitz, every 
one will respond, «Here stands a hero.» The 
legions of the empire had indeed fought with 
unsurpassed bravery, as had likewise the Aus- 
trians. The Russians were not so steadfast. 
In their first experience of the « furia Fran- 
cesa» their old notions of courage were 
wiped out. «Those who saw the battle-field,» 
said the « Moniteur,» « will testify that it lay 
strewn with Austrians where the fight was 
thickest, while elsewhere it was strewn with 
Russian knapsacks.» Such was the effect 
upon his men that not only did Alexander 
leave his ally in the lurch and march back 
into Poland, but he felt called on to publish 
a bulletin asserting the valor of his own and 
the timidity of the Austrian troops. But the 
«Battle of Austerlitz,»» as it is called in 
French phrase, the « Fight of the Three Em- 
perors,» as the Germans designate the day, 
was epochal, not merely for the courage dis- 
played, but for the tactical revolution it 
wrought. It was the first true Napoleonic 
battle. Thenceforward the greatest conflicts 
were arranged on its commanding principle 
—a principle which had long been used, but 
was then for the first time fully developed 
and accepted. Throughout the preceding 
period of warfare an army was set in motion 
as a whole, every portion being from first to 
last in the commander’s hand ready for ma- 
neuvering. If any division was hemmed, or 
any portion of the line was broken, the result 
was defeat. From 1805 onward any single 
part, center or either wing, could be annihi- 
lated and the victory still be won elsewhere 
by the other parts. For this two things are 
essential: first, fresh troops to throw into the 
proper place at the proper time; second, a line 
of retreat, with a new basis for operations, 
previously prepared. The highest military 
authorities go so far as to say that in a well- 
arranged battle one portion of the line should 
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even be sacrificed to the enemy in order to se- 
cure victory with the others. The pursuit after 
Austerlitz was as fine as the attack, and so 
colossal and comprehensive was Napoleon’s 
genius that he had made complete arrange- 
ments for withdrawing in case of defeat, not, 
as the enemy thought, toward Vienna, but 
through Bohemia to Passau. The total num- 
bers engaged were, on the side of the allies, 
about 90,000; on that of the French, about 
80,000. The Austrians and Russians lost, 
15,000 killed and wounded, with 20,000 ta- 
ken prisoners, while the French had 7000 
killed and wounded in the long and dreadful 
stand made at the Goldbach by their right, 
and about 5000 elsewhere. The Emperor 
thought it a small price to pay for the hege- 
mony of Europe, and his favorite title was 
«Victor of Austerlitz.» «Soldiers,» he cried 


at Moscow as the sun burst through the dun 
clouds, «it is the sun of Austerlitz!» and his 
flagging army revived its drooping spirits. 


THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


THE political effects of Austerlitz were the 
devastation of the old system. Austria was 
driven, apparently forever, from leadership in 
Germany, and consigned to the difficult and 
thorny path of aggrandizement down the 
Danube valley which she has ever since trod- 
den. There was only a difference of degree 
between the subserviency of Bavaria and 
that of Prussia, between the humiliation of 
Baden and that of Russia. Pitt, who was in 
sath recovering from an attack of gout, grew 
old within twenty-four hours after receipt of 
the news; his features became pinched and 
blue, taking on an expression long known as 
the « Austerlitz look.» Returning to his villa 
at Putney, with the hand of death upon him, 
he is said to have entered through a corridor 
on the wall of which hung a map of Europe. 
«Roll up that map,» he hoarsely murmured 
to his niece; «it will not be needed these ten 
years.» He died soon afterward, on January 
23, 1806, in his forty-seventh year; and the 
last words he was heard to utter were, « My 
country—oh, how I leave my country!» He 
had hoped, and, as the sequel proved, not in 
vain, that as England had saved herself by 
her own exertions, so she might save Europe 
by her example. To his ministry succeeded 
that known by the sobriquet of «All the 
Talents,» in which Grenville was First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Pitt’s great rival, Fox, 
was Secretary of State. 

The effect of Austerlitz in the French army 
was to silence criticism, which had been rife 
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after Kutusoff’s escape. In France itself the 
war had for some time been growing unpopu- 
lar; the long-feared panic had actually begun; 
for since Trafalgar all prospect of colonial 
trade was at an end, while commerce with 
the East had well-nigh ceased. The people, 
moreover, groaned under the hardships of the 
ruthless conscription, and many cared more 
that France herself should be at peace than 
that she should have the ascendancy in Eu- 
rope. But the news of Austerlitz was irre- 
sistible; the national pride was strengthened 
by the achievements of French soldiers and 
a French emperor, while a victory of hitherto 
unknown brilliancy, which at the same time 
brought peace, was enough to have intoxi- 
cated a less mercurial people. New shifts 
were devised to tide over the financial crisis 
until the great administrator should return 
and with the aid of his war indemnities re- 
arrange the pieces on the board of domestic 
affairs. 

These circumstances opened the way for 
what was the most profound and influential 
effect of Austerlitz: the attempted substi- 
tution for the effete Holy Roman Empire 
under a German prince, of a Western empire 
to be ruled by the Emperor of the French, 
with territorial subdivisions under Napoleonic 
princes and subject to the central power. It 
is not a matter of quite so great importance 
in the history of the time that the Holy Roman 
or German Empire ceased to exist as it is 
that the Napoleonic empire was instituted; 
but both facts are fundamental to the history 
of the nineteenth century. 

The first step taken toward establishing 
this new conception was a further advance 
in Italy. At the critical moment of the Aus- 
terlitz campaign, Caroline, the Queen of Na- 
ples, Napoleon’s irreconcilable enemy, had 
broken her sourly given engagement with 
him. Her harbors were opened to English 
ships, and Russian troops occupied her terri- 
tories. The day after Austerlitz an army order 
was issued which sent Masséna to Naples, and 
declared that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased 
to exist. The Czar withdrew his soldiers to 
Corfu, the English vessels sailed to Sicily, the 
offending court was left to the tender mer- 
cies of its enemy, and within a few months 
Joseph Bonaparte, by decree of the French 
senate, was on March 30, 1806, made king of 
Naples and Sicily. He had refused the com- 
parative independence of the Italian crown; 
as a punishment he was forced to accept one 
far inferior, with only a nominal autonomy. 
The new monarch retained his French digni- 
ties, and assumed the role of a dependent ally 
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of France. At the same time and in the same 
way all Venetia was incorporated with the 
kingdom of Italy. Elise’s appanage of Lucca 
was increased by the districts of Massa-e-Car- 
raraand Garfagnana; the principality of Guas- 
talla was made over to the Princess Pauline 
Borghese. 

As if to proclaim in no uncertain tones the 
complete supremacy of the Napoleonic em- 
pire in Italy, a new feudal system was called 
into being, which was like the old in this, 
that it was intended to reward men for ser- 
vices still to be rendered, and not, like the Ro- 
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man benefice, to repay veterans for sacrifices 


already made. It was carried out in the 
lands around the Adriatic. Twenty heredi- 
tary duchies were organized, either at once or 
later, bearing the titles of Dalmatia, Istria, 
Friuli, Cadore, Belluno, Conegliano, Treviso, 
Feltre, Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, Rovigo, Ra- 
gusa, Gaeta, Otranto, Tarentum, Reggio, Luc- 
ca, Parma, and Piacenza. The dignity and 
state of each holder was to be supported by 
the annual gift of one fifteenth of the yearly 
income of the respective domains. These 
were fiefs, not of France, but of the French 
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empire; the first duty of the holders was to 
the Emperor, their second to France. To 
the Emperor himself the kingdom of Italy 
was to pay 14,000,000 francs a year, and 
the kingdom of Naples, 1,000,000. This 
latter sum was to be distributed among 
those of his officers and soldiers «who had 
rendered the greatest service to the country 
and the throne.» These Italian titles were 
intended for French citizens, and later the 
same system was extended to Germany and 
Poland. What could be plainer than the mean- 
ing of this? 

As to the Pope, the question was very 
knotty. Pius was in a curious frame of mind. 
He had gone to the coronation, it will be re- 
membered, without conditions, hoping to se- 
cure his ends by the exercise of his personal 
influence. He had returned with empty hands, 
though partly under the fascination of Napo- 
leon; but removed from the Emperor’s pres- 
ence, he had become disposed to self-asser- 
tion. Jerome Bonaparte returned in 1805 
to France, and professed repentance for his 
American marriage. Although Napoleon had 
asked the sovereign pontiff to pronounce a 
divorce, the request had been firmly refused. 
Throughout the last campaign the Pope had 
asserted his absolute neutrality and had given 
no cause for offense. But nevertheless, as if 
in contempt for the pontiff’s claims of feudal 
suzerainty, Bernadotte was made prince of 
Ponte Corvo, and Talleyrand prince of Bene- 
ventum; the French soldiers seized and held 
Ancona on the plea that its sovereign was 
not strong enough to maintain it against the 
English and Turks (heretics and pagans); and 
immediately after, the cap-stone of imperious- 
ness was added by orders to close the Roman 
ports to all enemies of France. 

The Pope was plainly to be regarded as 
having no longer any politics; he was, to be 
sure, the sovereign of Rome, but Napoleon, 
as the inheritor of Charles the Great, on 
whose enlargement and confirmation of Pe- 
pin’s gift the Pope’s temporal power rested, 
was its emperor, and would protect it against 
the world. A chronicler of the times declares 
that the victor of Austerlitz had actually in 
mind the project of being crowned Western 
emperor in St. Peter’s, but relinquished it when 
he learned that the cardinals would rather 
suffer death than such disgrace. Whether 
or not this be true, he demanded recognition 
as emperor of Rome, and exacted the expul- 
sion of Russians, English, and Sardinians from 
the Papal States. The Pope pleaded that for 
the Emperor of the French to be recognized 
as Roman emperor would destroy the papal 
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power in all other lands, and obtained a re- 
spite of two years by dismissing from his of- 
fice as secretary of state Consalvi, who headed 
the opposition. 

The additional title of Western emperor 
was unimportant compared with the reality, 
and this Napoleon set about securing still 
further by erecting Holland into a Napoleonic 
kingdom. Louis Bonaparte had been par- 
doned, and though now governor-general of 
Piedmont, he had previously been stationed 
for a time in the Batavian Republic to defend 
it against the English and Swedes. Schimmel- 
penninck, Napoleon’s stanch supporter, was 
still grand pensionary, and at a wink from the 
Emperor a deputation of Dutch officials came 
to Paris in order to discuss the situation. 
Their chairman, Verhuel, was informed by 
Napoleon in a personal interview that he 
meant to give their country a new executive 
in the person of Prince Louis; otherwise he 
could not, at the peace, hand back her colo- 
nies; that as to religion, the new king would 
keep his own, but every part of his kingdom 
should have the same right. The constitution 
should remain unchanged. The delegates pro- 
tested, and pleaded the treaties of 1795 and 
1803, which guaranteed Dutch independence; 
but the Emperor stood firm: either Louis as 
king, or incorporation with France. The bit- 
terness of faction, the plague of indolence, 
and the love of wealth were so abroad among 
the Dutch that there was no resistance; on 
May 24, 1806, the « High and Mighty States » 
ceased to exist, and on June 5 a new king, 
much against his will, was added to the great 
vassals of the empire. 

The humiliation of Germany was scarcely 
less profound than that of Italy and Holland. 
For some time past Napoleon had been nego- 
tiating with the electors of both Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria for matrimonial alliances 
between certain of their children and vari- 
ous members of his own family. Previous to 
Austerlitz his efforts had been in vain. With 
the advance of years Napoleon’s earlier re- 
ligious impressions, always vague, had degen- 
erated into a mild and tolerant deism; less 
than a fortnight after Austerlitz he found 
time to reprimand sharply a member of the 
Institute for printing atheistic books; but 
the orthodox faith of Western Christendom, 
with its attendant morality, was for him, after 
all, only an important social phenomenon of 
which atheism would be destructive. Never- 
theless, outward respect for Roman Catholi- 
cism had been a powerful lever for his own 
ambitious purposes both in Italy and in 
France. He had formed to his own profit an 
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alliance between Church and State in the 
latter country so perfect and stable that in 
spite of all the intervening political changes 
it stands in full validity to-day. This same 
lever he purposed to make use of for the 
complete overturning of the old political sys- 
tem of Germany. Among other complaints 
which he poured out to the Pope was one 
concerning the utter disorganization of the 
Church among the Germans. The discus- 
sion of this theme was a welcome occupa- 
tion to many of the faithful in the Roman 
Catholic districts of southern and central 
Germany; and the common people, having 
been told from the outset that they were 
victims of a worn-out tyranny, and having 
been so treated by the French generals, finally 
began to feel that their rulers were indeed 
what the conquerors declared they were. This 
sentiment was further strengthened because 
there was truth in the allegations that the 
petty ecclesiastical and secular princes of 
Germany were licentious and corrupt. Re- 
ligion and morality were both at a low ebb 
among them. 

The more important rulers of south Ger- 
many in the year 1806 were men of some 
shrewdness and power. When Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden were enlarged and eman- 
cipated from the overlordship of Austria, the 
reigning princes and their people alike felt 
their obligations so deeply that they either 
misunderstood what had actually occurred, — 
the transfer of their suzerainty from Austria 
to France, — or else they felt nosense of shame 
in becoming vassals of the French emperor, 
by whom their aggrandizement had come. 
The so-called sovereigns occasionally made 
a mild endeavor to assert some little inde- 
pendence; but such efforts were so often fol- 
lowed by a message from Paris suggesting 
that they held their offices, not for them- 
selves, but as part of the .French system, 
that they soon desisted entirely. On January 
14, 1806, six weeks after Austerlitz, Max 
Joseph of Bavaria yielded to the Empress 
Josephine’s long-cherished desire, and gave 
his daughter Augusta, the affianced bride of 
the heir apparent in Baden, to the viceroy 
Eugéne. Soon after, Eugéne’s cousin Stépha- 
nie, whose relations with Napoleon had made 
a scandal even in Paris, was married to the 
prince who had been Augusta’s lover. A year 
after, Jerome, whose submission had given 
him swift promotion in his profession of the 
navy, and was soon to make him king of 
Westphalia, was married, in defiance of ec- 
clesiastical laws, to the Princess Catharine, 
daughter of King Frederick of Wiirtemberg. 
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The two new kingdoms were thus connected 
by marriage with the Napoleonic system. 
Although the royal and princely alliances of 
his family gratified the Emperor’s personal 
pride, these arrangements were made prima- 
rily to support the new imperial state policy. 
In them there was nothing calculated to 
alarm England and rouse her from the com- 
parative lethargy into which she fell after 
Trafalgar, nor to exasperate Prussia unduly. 
But this moderation was only apparent. There 
was a bolt in the forge which, if rightly 
wielded, would speedily reduce Prussia to vas- 
salage, and eventually bring England herself 
to terms. 

When Haugwitz, the Prussian envoy, re- 
turned from Schénbrunn to Berlin, the treaty 
of alliance with France which he had felt 
bound to make was not welcomed, and with 
some suggestions for important changes the 
bearer was despatched to Paris by the King 
to see whether better terms could not be 
obtained. The Emperor received the pleni- 
potentiary kindly, and seemed on the point 
of yielding the modifications suggested by 
Frederick William, which were that he should 
receive along with Hanover the cities of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck. The King was, in 
fact, afraid of the Prussian national temper, 
and dared not face his people without some- 
thing more than Hanover to show for his 
previous losses on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and the new cessions he had been compelled 
to make after Austerlitz. But the advent of 
Fox to power momentarily turned Napoleon’s 
head. With one great Liberal at the helm in 
England, and another autocratic in France, 
the two could change the face of Europe and 
the character of the world. 

This momentary delusion suggested imme- 
diate peace with England, and the Emperor 
thought for an instant of keeping Hanover as 
a medium of exchange; his second thought, 
however, was not to buy peace, but to en- 
force it. Accordingly, even harder conditions 
than before were laid upon Prussia as to the 
exchange of territories, and besides she was 
compelled to enter the Continental embargo 
on English trade. Haugwitz, who had long 
represented the French influence in Berlin, 
did not dare to carry back the new treaty, and 
sent it by Lucchesini, the Prussian minister 
to France. The King was in despair, but he 
yielded. Hardenberg, the head of his cabinet, 
was dismissed, at Napoleon’s desire, because 
he represented the national self-respect; and 
Prussia, lately so proud, but now humbled 
and disgraced, listened, stunned and incred- 
ulous, to the insults of the « Moniteur,» while 
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her king, on March 9, 1806, set his hand 
to a paper which, though securing Hanover, 
really destroyed Prussian independence. To 
occupy Hanover was to incur the hostility of 
England, and three months later, on June 11, 
Fox declared war against Prussia. The Em- 
peror of the French, utterly regardless of his 
vbligations to Frederick William, in fact, 
scornfully indifferent to them, was at that 
moment negotiating for the return of that 
electorate to George III. of England, its he- 
reditary prince, as the price of a peace with 
Great Britain. 
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Fox, whose admiration for the First Con- 
sul had never been concealed, seized an op- 
portunity to open communications with the 
French government which was offered by the 
report of a plot to assassinate the Emperor. 
His overtures were not repulsed, and the Eng- 
lish ministry was given to understand that 
Napoleon would gladly make peace on the 
basis of the treaty of Amiens. Negotiations 
were opened through Lord Yarmouth, one of 
the travelers detained in France under the 
Emperor’s retaliatory measure when war was 
declared by England. Talleyrand offered all 
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that England could desire, including the resti- 
tution of Hanover to George III., and the prin- 
ciple of uti possidetis, which meant that Eng- 
land could keep Malta and the conquered 
colonies; besides, the Naples Bourbons, though 
banished from the mainland, could reign in 
the island of Sicily. But the French minister 
would not consent that Russia should treat 
in common with Great Britain. With these 
seemingly favorable terms Yarmouth set out 
for London. 

Separate negotiations with Russia had been 
opened shortly before, through Oubril, a spe- 
cial plenipotentiary sent to Paris for the pur- 
pose. It was under instruction from Alexander 
that this envoy acted, he, and not Talleyrand, 
having taken the ground that Russia could 
not join England in negotiation. The Czar 
was unwilling to hamper himself in the Orient 
by even a temporary alliance with his rival in 
that quarter. This was playing directly into 
the hands of Napoleon, who had gained too 
much by separate peaces not to understand 
their value. It was soon evident that the 
new Russian minister was wax in Talleyrand’s 
hands. The Emperor’s diplomacy was, like 
his strategy, dependent for its overwhelming 
success on the utter surprises it prepared 
for his opponents. Such a one was now in 
readiness. No sooner had Yarmouth returned 
to Paris in June than the French government 
began to draw back. King Joseph could not 
get on without Sicily, and the only possible 
indemnity to the former rulers would be a 
domain formed from the Hanseatic cities. 
After a few weeks of fencing, in which Yar- 
mouth appeared to mirror by a yielding com- 
placency the supposed peace policy of Fox’s 
cabinet, Oubril provisionally signed just such 
a treaty with Russia as Napoleon desired. 
Then the bolt thus far kept in concealment 
was first loosed by publishing as an accom- 
plished fact the organization of a great power 
subsidiary to France in the heart of Europe 
—the Confederation of the Rhine. This was 
the most audacious of all Napoleon’s auda- 
cious schemes, being an awful blow to Prus- 
sia, and scarcely less stunning to England. 

It meant, indeed, a new map of Europe, 
the minimizing of England’s influence on the 
Continent, the permanent neutralizing of both 
Austrian and Prussian power, the exclusion 
of Russia from the councils of western Eu- 
rope. The means by which it was brought 
about were as astute as the measure was 
momentous. Among the German princes who 
had lent their presence to the splendors of 
Napoleon’s coronation was the only ecclesi- 
astic who had maintained himself amid the 
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changes incident to the general seculariza- 
tion which ‘took place after the treaty of 
Lunéville—to wit, the Archbishop Dalberg, 
Elector of Mainz. Having been treated with 
distinction in Paris, he formed the ambitious 
plan of securing by his own efforts that unity 
and efficiency of the German Church which 
both the Pope and the Emperor desired. Of 
an ancient and noble line, he found no diffi- 
culty in putting himself at the head of an 
extensive movement among the Roman Cath- 
olics of western and central Germany, who 
desired to restore the church in Germany toa 
position of influence, and to secure her purity 
and power in a way similar to that which had 
been taken in France through the Concordat. 
For some time past—in fact, ever since 1804, 
when he had had an interview with Napoleon 
and Talleyrand—he had been perfectly aware 
of their wishes. 

The rulers of France had for more than a 
century been desirous of establishing between 
their own territories and those of the great 
German states, Prussia and Austria, a belt of 
weak states, to serve as a bulwark against 
their enemies and as a field for the extension 
of their own influence. In Napoleon’s mind 
this arrangement had now become a neces- 
sity, and, making use of the malleable temper 
produced in Europe by the fires of Austerlitz, 
he proceeded to realize the project. To the 
Pope he said that if his authority were not 
sufficient to bring order out of the ecclesias- 
tical chaos in Germany he would intrust the 
task to Dalberg as primate. That prelate was 
not unwilling, and with his own purposes in 
view expressed to the French ambassador a 
desire for the reéstablishment of Charles the 
Great’s empire by the union under Napoleon 
of Italy, Germany, and France. 

Assured, therefore, not only of subservient 
obedience from Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and 
Baden, but of considerable good will from 
the devout inhabitants of the still numerous 
petty states in western Germany, the Em- 
peror of the French had formed the plan of 
confederating the three considerable powers 
above mentioned with new ones to be formed 
by mediatizing most of the petty ones still 
remaining—that is, by depriving them of 
their autonomy and consolidating them in 
new governments. No sooner was the exis- 
tence of this design whispered abroad than 
Talleyrand was beset by agents from the 
twenty-four princelings concerned, all anx- 
ious to retain their power and escape the 
indiscriminate destruction which was immi- 
nent. The hands of these suppliants were 
not empty, and again the minister lined his 
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coffers with their ample bribes. When the 
document was at last ready, and the neces- 
sary signatures were added, it was found that 
only a fewof the little principalities and coun- 
ties had escaped annihilation. For various 
reasons, those of Isenburg, Arenberg, Lichten- 
stein, Salm, Hohenzollern, and Von der Leyen 
were still permitted to live. All the rest were 
cut off from their immediate dependency on 
the empire and given a « mediate » relation to 
the various sovereigns composing the feder- 
ation, the former rulers retaining only their 
patrimony and personal effects. The electors 
of Hesse-Cassel and of Saxony, who were 
friendly to Prussia, were excluded from the 
league. 

The members of this new federal organism, 
which came into existence under the « pro- 
tection» of the Emperor of the French, were 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Nassau, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the city and lands of Frankfort, 
with Dalberg as prince-primate, the six dis- 
tricts just enumerated, and, lastly, a new 
state, the grand duchy of Cleves and Berg, 
created for Murat, another Napoleonic prince, 
who reigned as Joachim I. These all declared 
themselves members of a federal state inde- 
pendent of both Prussia and Austria, but 
under the protection of the French empire. 
Napoleon could introduce new members to the 
confederation, had the right of appointing 
the primate, and, most important privilege of 
all, was to control the army. This followed 
as a corollary of the article which declared 
that every Continental war which one of the 
contracting powers had to wage was common 
to the others. Bavaria was to furnish 30,000 
men, Wiirtemberg 12,000, Baden 8000, Darm- 
stadt 4000, Berg 5000, Nassau and the other 
pygmies 4000. This arrangement, whereby 
63,000 soldiers were added to the armies of 
France, was then dignified by the name of 
«alliance.» 

The decree was published on July 12, 1806; 
on August 1 the Diet at Regensburg was in- 
formed that the Germanic Empire had ceased 
to exist; on August 6 the Emperor Francis, 
who had declared himself hereditary emperor 
of Austria in 1804, now declared under com- 
pulsion that he laid down his Germanic crown. 
« If the Germanic body were not in existence,» 
Bonaparte had said during the Congress of 
Rastatt, «we should create it.» The shaky, 
irrational anachronism had, indeed, been a 
mighty weapon in his hands; the work of 
separation and subdivision which Richelieu 
had accomplished in Germany on behalf of 
France and by the treaty of Westphalia was 
well done; Napoleon temporarily reaped the 


harvest. But another century and a half was 
not to pass before another convulsion; he 
himself was first to gather the crop of retri- 
bution which he had sown, and then, in less 
than sixty years, France was to bow before 
a second German Empire. The way to true 
German national union was opened by this 
wholesale contempt for local prejudice and 
the wholesome but ruthless violation of dy- 
nastic ties. 

It was ostensibly to perfect his communi- 
cations with this new ally that the Emperor 
now for the first time established a perma- 
nent garrison on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The spot he chose was Wesel, in the grand 
duchy of Cleves and Berg. To be sure, he gave 
a formal assurance that he did not intend to 
extend the borders of France beyond the 
Rhine. This doubtless was literally true; but 
the French empire was another thing than 
France. The attitude of the Emperor was 
perfectly illustrated in his continued negotia- 
tions with Yarmouth, whose easy compliance 
had to be neutralized by a new commissioner, 
Lord Lauderdale, specially instructed by Fox 
to be peremptory about preserving the exist- 
ing conditions of sovereignty on the Conti- 
nent. Napoleon did not hesitate to offer Eng- 
land, as a substitute for Sicily, either Albania 
or Ragusa or the Balearic Isles. In other 
words, he made clear to the world that the 
whole idea of territorial sanctity was in his 
opinion antiquated, except when so-called sov- 
ereigns could make good their claim. Han- 
over had passed to Prussia by French con- 
quest and treaty agreement, the Hanseatic 
towns were free cities, Albania belonged to 
Turkey, Ragusa was nominally independent 
under Austria’s protection, and the Balearic 
Isles acknowledged the sovereignty of Spain; 
but he offered any one of them as if it were 
his own. 

Alexander of Russia had much the same 
conception. Seeing his Oriental designs men- 
aced by the treaty of Presburg, he had evac- 
uated Naples to strengthen Corfu, and now 
proceeded to occupy the Bocche di Cattaro as 
an outpost. This station, though so far au- 
tonomous, was held by Napoleon to be a part 
of Dalmatia, and that province was to go to 
Italy with the rest of Venetia. This act of 
open hostility by the Czar was the comple- 
ment to a haughty rejection of the treaty 
with Napoleon which Oubril submitted for his 
signature. In consequence, Francis, the third 
of the three emperors, was informed that the 
French army would not evacuate his fortress 
of Braunau until he could fulfil his obliga- 
tions and deliver Dalmatia intact. The great 
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army of France, therefore, was not with- 
drawn, and still continued to occupy Swabia, 
Franconia, and all southern Germany. This 
fact assured the existence of the Rhine Con- 
federation and reduced Prussia to impotence. 
Moreover, it was one among many reasons 
which finally ended the negotiations with 
England. Lord Lauderdale gave the surren- 
der of Sicily as his ultimatum, and when it was 
refused, demanded his passports on August 9. 
Fox had for some time been convinced that a 
stable peace with the empire was impossible, 
and finally grasped in its fullest meaning the 
aggressive, all-inclusive policy of Napoleon. 
The cabinet of All the Talents finally saw it- 
self compelled to accept, item for item, the pro- 
gram of Pitt; and during the short remainder 
of Fox’s life, although he did not appear in 
Parliament after June, he was the hearty, 
persistent supporter of a policy he had so 
bitterly opposed when followed by his prede- 
cessor. His death on September 13 made no 
change in the attitude of England. The co- 
alition which was dissolved at Austerlitz was 
cemented again, as far as two of its members 
were concerned, early in the following autumn; 
this time, not exhausted Austria, but her rival 


Prussia, who had so far preserved a selfish 
neutrality, was to be associated with England 
and Russia. 


THE BUSINESS OF EMPEROR. 


WHEN Napoleon returned to Paris on Jan- 
uary 27, 1806, he promptly laid aside the 
character of general, abandoned the avoca- 
tion of war, and reassumed his favorite réle 
of emperor. On New Year’s day the repub- 
lican calendar had ceased to exist; there was 
not even that to remind him of the past. 
This time his carriage was more stately, as 
his figure was beginning to grow more portly, 
and his demeanor more distant. The great 
Corsican began to emulate, if not to surpass, 
the Oriental conquerors of old—men of the 
people, who, like himself, had risen to giddy 
heights by usurpation and military conquest 
—im surrounding himself with mystery and 
hedging himself about with various ranks of 
courtiers. Nearest him, absent in person, but 
present in their representatives, were the 
subsidiary reigning kings, princes, and grand 
dukes. Next in order, present in the flesh 
and first in actual splendor, were the newly 
made honorary princes and dukes. The for- 
mer were but three in number—Talleyrand, 
Bernadotte, and Berthier, with the titles of 
Beneventum, Ponte Corvo, and Neuchatel, re- 
spectively. The latter were twenty, all either 
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marshals or ministers of state. Some of the old 
nobility continued to smile contemptuously at 
this array of former republicans and Jaco- 
bins who had thus risen by inborn talent, 
whether for war, for politics, or for the cour- 
tier’s art, and who, with human weakness and 
to their own hurt, had then donned the garb 
and orders of feudalism. But many of the 
very oldest and most famous aristocracy, and 
those not the least able and influential, nor 
perhaps even the fewest in number, hurried 
to accept office at the court, where their pres- 
ence was earnestly desired. Etiquette be- 
came a matter of the highest importance, 
and reached an artificial perfection which 
showed how unnatural it was to those who 
practised it. In the Tuileries, as was wittily 
said, everything moved to the tap of the 
drum. The parvenu princes and dukes had 
all their proper state, and being now assured 
of ample income and hereditary office, dis- 
played a self-assertion, a self-indulgence, and 
an independence which augured ill for their 
continued and submissive devotion to their 
creator. 

Behind this impenetrable screen the activ- 
ities of the Emperor were resumed with a 
greater intensity and a higher velocity than 
ever. Not content with a daily task, his hours 
of recreation became shorter and shorter, un- 
til he ceased to have any capacity for plea- 
sure, and found no comfort for his mind except 
in labor. Paris was in raptures of loyalty, and 
from senate, tribune, and newspapers—in 
fact, from every conceivable source—came 
proposals for triumphs, statues, or other 
honors to « Napoleon the Great.» The church 
vied with the populace. Among many sim- 
ilar utterances one bishop declared him the 
chosen of God to restore his worship and lead 
his people; another announced that recent 
events, occurring on the anniversary of the 
Emperor’s unction, had given him a divine 
character; while the cardinal archbishop of 
Paris cried aloud, «O God of Marengo, thou 
declarest thyself the God of Austerlitz; and 
the German eagle with the Russian eagle, 
both of which thou dost desert, is become 
the prey of the French eagle, which thou 
ceasest not to protect.» Before long the Em- 
peror was everywhere called the «man of God, 
the anointed of the Lord,» and occasionally 
he was designated as «his sacred Majesty.» 

The opportunity was therefore ripe for 
radical changes. «My house,» «my line,» « my 
people,» were phrases which had for a year 
past been on his lips and in his letters. He 
now began to take measures for lending a 
theocratic character to his reign, which, in 
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view of his religious belief,were simply shock- 
ing. Not only did he express the wish that his 
imperial standards should be regarded with 
«religious reverence,» but he closed his let- 
ters with the royal, absolutist, and Roman 
Catholic formula, «1 pray God to have you in 
his holy keeping,» and was styled in public 
papers, « Napoleon, by the grace of God Em- 
peror» For this he could plead the universal 
though antiquated customs of the existing 
juropean dynasties, which still claimed to 
reign by divine right. But he went further, 
and in personal codperation with an obse- 
quious church dignitary prepared a catechism 
from which every French child learned in a 
few months such medieval and now blasphe- 
mous dogmas as these: Napoleon is «the 
minister of the power of God, and his image 
on earth»; «to honor and serve the Emperor 
is to honor and serve God.» The climax of 


this insincerity was to be found in the awful 
menace, instilled with absolute solemnity into 
the mind of every learner throughout all the 
dioceses, that as to disobey the Emperor was 
to resist the order ordained by God, such dis- 
obedience would prepare eternal damnation 


for the guilty. Although Napoleon ever re- 
fused to admit that he himself had any moral 
responsibility, and seemed to act on the doc- 
trine that he had been born what he remained 
to the end, he nevertheless attributed immense 
influence to education in others. «There can 
be no settled politics,» he said of the univer- 
sity, «without a settled body of teachers.» 

Thus while the coming generation was im- 
bibing such ideas, the Emperor was not for- 
getful of the present one. His passion for 
writing had never been extinguished since the 
first rude beginnings of childhood. Although 
he never learned to spell, he did eventually 
learn the secret of that concise and master- 
ful style which characterizes so much of his 
voluminous correspondence. The thirty enor- 
mous volumes of his letters published by a 
commission under the Second Empire, though 
giving most of what he wrote before 1804, 
are for the remaining years of his reign little 
more than scanty selections obsequiously and 
ingeniously chosen to increase his fame and 
hide his faults. But from these and from the 
testimony of contemporaries the astonishing 
extent and the exact character of his occu- 
pations are clearly shown. 

Above all else, he was solicitous for the 
army. «The reports on the situation of my 
armies,» he said, « are for me the most agree- 
able literary works in my library, and those 
which I read with the greatest pleasure in my 
hours of relaxation.» He was so assiduous 
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and thorough that, as it has been declared, 
and probably without great exaggeration, he 
knew to a man his effective force; and when 
his armies were scattered over half the world 
he was more familiar than his ministers with 
the station of every battalion. This was only 
the beginning of his cares; his chief concern 
was for the equipment and well-being of the 
men—not only for their uniforms, accoutre- 
ments, and arms, but for their food, shelter, 
and pay. It was with the same thoroughness 
that accounts, inventories, and all the other 
dry details were examined; his fighting-ma- 
chine must not only be perfect, but he must 
know that it was so. The enormous levies 
raised in the late campaigns were turned into 
an army-chest for the benefit of the army, 
and the management of that fund was in- 
trusted to Mollien, his most skilful financier. 

The pleasures of his soldiery were also a 
matter of interest to him. But carefully as he 
had studied their psychology, both personal 
and collective, he was mistaken when he 
asked the city of Paris to provide Spanish 
bull-fights and contests of wild beasts for 
his returning soldiers; and recognizing his 
blunder, he revoked his order. For, after all, 
by the rigid enforcement of the conscription 
laws the nation and the army were not far 
from being identical, and the softening influ- 
ences of home life, which were not entirely 
absent from the conscripts even when fight- 
ing and marching like the perfect machines 
they were made to be, were powerfully pres- 
ent when on furlough with their mothers and 
sweethearts. No captain ever understood the 
art of appealing to the pride and affection 
of his men as did Napoleon; but his success 
was in the field and on the eve of battle, not 
in peace and among the normal influences of 
civil life. 

As the clever physician understands that 
the bodily organs are interdependent, and that 
the welfare of all is essential to the sound- 
ness of each, so Napoleon apprehended the 
same doctrine in regard to his empire. In 
applying it, like the physician, he first re- 
garded diet and digestion. Quite as much 
as for the army he spent his energies upon 
the finances. But here he was not an expert. 
There were no pains he would not take, no toil 
he would not endure, to master the endless 
lines of figures, which, as one of his ministers 
said, he sought to marshal like battalions. 
Whether in military or in civil life, he desired 
to prearrange and order every detail. For 
this end he employed, in addition to his offi- 
cial machinery, an extensive unofficial corre- 
spondence. Among other things, he had news 
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of the stock-market, of the banks, and of all 
prices current. When a fact was incompre- 
hensible he had it explained by an expert. 

The intensity of his interest in finance, and 
the just appreciation he had of its importance, 
appear in his acts. The very evening of his 
arrival in Paris after Austerlitz, a midnight 
message summoned the ministers to council 
for eight next morning. Their congratula- 
tions were brusquely cut off by the dry state- 
ment: « We have more serious matters to con- 
sider. It appears that the greatest danger to 
the state has not been in Austria. Let us hear 
the report from the minister of the treasury.» 
The document, read by Barbé-Marbois, was 
able, and mercilessly displayed the situation: 
the insufficiency of income, the venality of 
officials, and the shifts to which he had been 
put in order to avoid, not a panic,—for that 
had come,—but an utter crash. Three of the 
guilty office-holders were summoned on the 
spot. The scene, according to Mollien, who 
was present, could be described only as «a 
discharge of thunderbolts from the highest 
heaven for a whole hour.» One culprit burst 
into tears, a second stammered weak excuses, 
the third was stiffened into blank silence, and 
all three were dismissed with a threatening 
gesture. The session of the council, which 
lasted nine hours without a break, was not 
ended until five o’clock in the evening. 

When Marbois, who, though honest him- 
self, had failed to keep others so, finally 
left the room, the Emperor turned to Mol- 
lien and said: « You are now minister of the 
treasury. Find sixty millions stolen by the 
officials, and I will appoint a successor to you 
in the management of the sinking fund I have 
destined for the reward of the army.» He 
would listen to no excuse, and could not then, 
or in fact at any time, be brought to under- 
stand the rise or fall, and even disappearance, 
of values. He thought government bonds 
could be kept at one price no matter what 
happened, and that an annual budget was 
simply a nuisance. «It could not be more 
difficult to govern the little corner of Paris 
they called the Exchange than to govern 
France,» he said. The lesson which he had to 
learn cost him many millions of his hoarded 
contributions. By pouring his treasure into 
the gulf he succeeded in reéstablishing public 
confidence for the time. 

These were the serious occupations of the 
first half-year; its avocations were of a social 
nature—chiefly banishing the possessors of 
those biting tongues whose clever sayings 
could not be hushed, and arranging matri- 
monial alliances between what the Emperor 


designated as the old and the new aristoc- 
racy. Napoleon’s words and mien had at last 
become so menacing and awe-inspiring that 
the accustomed quip and jest of the old no- 
bility were now uttered only in whispers be- 
hind the closed doors of their residences in 
the Faubourg St.Germain. Well might they 
be cautious; for the Emperor, unlike many 
great talkers, was a great doer. The most 
famous and clever society of the consulate 
and early empire was accustomed to gather 
in the drawing-rooms of Mme. Récamier, wife 
of the great banker. The wealth of her hus- 
band and the distinction of her own manners 
made her a personage of great importance 
among the returned emigrants, who flattered 
and caressed her. By her spirit and beauty 
she wielded enormous influence, but not in 
Napoleon’s behalf, for she considered him a 
parvenu. She was in reality one of the most 
insidious, and consequently one of the most 
dangerous, of his foes. He tried to buy her 
silence, through Fouché’s intermediation, by 
the offer not merely of a place as lady in 
waiting, but of the influence she might hope 
to exercise over himself. Her persistent re- 
fusal was really the cause of her husband’s 
bankruptcy, for the Bank of France refused 
him assistance in his straits. She was not an 
intimate friend of Mme.de Staél, although the 
latter, when banished from Paris, had visited 
her at St. Ecouen; but many of those who had 
frequented her parlor were. Necker’s great 
daughter, that «rascally Mme. de Staél,» as 
Napoleon called her in a letter to Fouché, 
had since her retirement to Switzerland 
played the réle of exile so well that she had 
rendered herself almost a divinity to her 
friends. They made annual pilgrimages to 
Coppet, returning to Mme. Récamier’s parlors 
with new arrows of spite and wit to discharge 
against the empire. In the end both the hos- 
tess herself and the frequenters of her hus- 
band’s house were therefore visited with con- 
dign punishment, on the charge that they had 
excited public alarm and discredited the Bank 
of France. With several of her friends the 
great lady was banished from Paris, and later 
was sent into exile. 

From 1806 onward the police became ever 
more rigorous and active. Every word ut- 
tered about the state was apparently over- 
heard by them, and high and low alike suffered 
for any indiscretion. This made clear to the 
ancient aristocracy and gentry that criticism 
of the new court must cease; and under the 
influence of fear many gave their daughters 
in marriage to the imperial generals. The 
most conspicuous wedding of this sort was 
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that of Savary, the man of mystery at the 
Duc d’Enghien’s execution, the conspirator 
suspected of complicity in the death of Piche- 
gru and Captain Wright, who married Mlle. 
de Coigny, a great heiress, and the daughter 
of a most ancient family. 

Another of the Emperor’s avocations was 
the consideration of ways and means to put 
into execution the law of May 1, 1802, estab- 
lishing the University of France. It is said, 
not without probability, that he was deeply 
impressed by the Jesuit system of education, 
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which so perfectly subordinated every detail 
to a central power. Having already substi- 
tuted in the schools the study of military 
science for that of history and philosophy, 
he hoped so to organize the university as to 
secure the absolute devotion of all its in- 
structors, with a subordination of all its parts 
to the support of his political sovereignty, 
Although more important matters compelled 
the postponement of his plan until 1810, he 
eventually succeeded on the lines which he 
was at this time considering. 


(To be continued.) 


A MIDSUMMER 


William M. Sloane. 


NIGHT. 


By the Author of «Social Evolution.» 


“4 Tisonea.M. Weareonthe open 
chalk downs under the stars, 
and twenty miles due south 
from London as the crow flies. 
The low summer moon, which 
has been but a few hours 


above the horizon, is already sinking away in 


the southwest. There is but little light, for 
the pale yellow beams do not illuminate; 
now, even before the dawn has come, they 
are waning, and a ghostly air has settled 
upon the almost invisible landscape. The 
northerly breeze has come through the wood 
which meets the sky in the foreground, and 
the aroma of leaves, still in all their delicate 
summer freshness, lingers on the night air. 
The distant bay of the watch-dog comes over 
the hills, to be answered by another still 
farther away, and yet now by another in 
the valley below. But the sounds themselves 
are part of the solitude; they seem only to 
increase the silence. 

Under the clear sky the heavy dew has 
made the grass dripping wet, and in the 
uncertain light it is difficult to keep to the 
steep pathway through the upland meadows. 
In the low ground below, where the trees rise 
specter-like through the mist, the railway 
runs. It is but a few hours ago since the 
roar and crash of wheels echoed up here, 
and the tail lights of the Continental Express 
flashed through the trees; but shadowy and 
unreal seems the world to which such life 
belongs, a part of a far-off existence which 
has no touch or communication with these 
rural fastnesses. It is a silent land. Celt and 
Roman and Saxon alike have carried high- 
ways of the world through it. But it is still 
silent; now, as ever, the life of the highways 


tarries not in these solitudes which sleep 
between London and the southern sea. 
Chur-r-r-r-r!— distinct and eerie, the sound 
comes up the hillside, the air vibrating with 
the harsh, rolling note. Now it is answered 
by a similar sound, and the belt of small oaks 
and bracken below seems suddenly possessed 
by a troop of invisible spirits. It is the fern- 
owl, or night-jar, calling to his mate—a sound 
which has caused a growth of superstition 
to follow the bird into every land in which 
it has traveled. The female, who nests on 
the ground, is usually sitting when the male 
makes the night air thrill with his strange 
note. The bird is heard here only about this 
season. Out of the unknown it comes with 
the rising year, and thither it returns with 
its decline, reaching here on the crest of 
that great migratory wave of life from the 
south, of which we know so little, and which 
now, almost with the summer solstice, will 
turn again as mysteriously as it came. 
Slowly the splendid summer night opens 
out as the ground still rises. Far away 
the north, in the direction of London, a soft 
opal light hangs upon the horizon. It is the 
fringe of twilight from the midnight sun 
circling below the horizon, though it is still 
more than two hours to sunrise. The moon 
has almost ceased to shine, but the planets 
burn more brightly as the light wanes, and a 
deeper hush seems to fall upon the darken- 
ing landscape. Hark! In the still night air 
at this altitude the ear catches now for the 
first time a solemn undertone of the night. 
It is like the subdued echo of the surf, but 
from a shore so distant that the sound is 
here only the gentlest sigh in the air; the ear 
strains after it when at times it seems to 
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melt back again into the silence. The ground 
here is the watershed between two rivers, the 
northern Thames and the eastern Medway. 
It has been raining heavily during the past 
week; every little rill is full, and the river 
in the valley below is still in flood. It is the 
faint sound of the plash and fall of many 
waters which reaches here in the stillness. 
This is that voice which, once heard at night 
on the open hills or moors, is never forgotten; 
that sound which, more than any other audi- 
ble to human ear, suggests the infinite— 
The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down Zonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be. 


The pathway through the fields runs close 
to the hedge now. The scent of white clover 
comes down the breeze. In front, where the 
ground rises highest, the Southdown sheep 
lie huddled against the sky-line. They have 
given a historic name to a breed famous for 
its mutton; yet even in such descendants 
survive the instincts of long-forgotten an- 
cestors. It is the highest spot of the pasture 
they have chosen to rest in, and they lie with 
noses to the wind, waiting, they know not 
why, for an enemy that will never more dis- 
turb the slumber of their degenerate lives. 
Faint brushing sounds come through the 
grass; shadowy forms which the eye does 
not catch seem to move before; a hollow, 
sepulchral double knock comes from the 
depths of the hedge: it is only the angry, 
warning stamp of the rabbits that have been 
disturbed feeding. 

As the road goes north the scene changes. 
These rolling chalk downs, with the deep 
combs nestling at intervals between, have 
given trouble to the ancient road-makers: 
now the track mounts suddenly and steeply, 
and in an instant descends again almost pre- 
cipitously. Here the hills have closed round 
again, the breeze is no longer felt in the 
valley, and the shadows seem to come closer. 
The long, lush grass, almost ripe for cutting, 
still stands by the road, and the green wheat, 
already in the ear, makes a somber gloom on 
the southern slopes under the hazel copses. 
Crake-crake, crake-crake!—far and wide the 
sound echoes through the still air. It is not 
a stone’s throw off now, and it comes from 
the thick cover by the roadside, harsh, loud, 
and strident, drowning all other noises of the 
night. It is only the love-note of the land- 
rail, one of the most familiar of all the night 
sounds in this strange, wanton honeymoon of 
our Northern year, when for a few short 
weeks all nature stirs and glows and seeks 
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to utter herself of a life that passeth under- 
standing. Thus still for a little does the male 
bird cheer the female as she sits on the eggs. 
Yet a few weeks more, and he will be no 
longer heard; for he will change and relapse 
into silence and other moods when the young 
are hatched out. The sound ceases suddenly 
now, only to render audible a similar note 
in the distance. When it is renewed, after a 
short interval, the bird has moved. He trav- 
els quickly through the long grass. Well do 
you remember how in other days you hunted 
him, what good sport he made, how fleetly 
the long legs carried the slim, brown body, 
how loath he was to fly, and how heavily he 
rose. The country-people said, indeed, that 
his wings were of little use; that, left to him- 
self, he never used them; and even that he 
shed his feathers, and slept through the win- 
ter in the rabbit-burrows. Yet not the least 
of nature’s mysteries are the now well-estab- 
lished wanderings of this familiar land-rail of 
our homestead meadows. By what strange 
routes has he been tracked over land and 
ocean with the waning year, south along the 
Nile valley, and even across the equator into 
southern Africa! And yet, withal, what faith- 
ful ardor drives him, that he should return 
again to woo his mate and rear his chicks in 
this gray twilight of our Northern night. 

The path leaves the road and crosses the 
fields again. The shrill cry of the partridge 
comes up the breeze. A little while ago, 
leaving the beaten track, the foot stumbled 
into a cut thorn-bush on the open ground. 
Now where the grass is smooth and short 
the same accident happens again. We are 
in a land where the love of wild nature has 
left many a strange mark on character—a 
land in which respect for law still struggles 
unsuccessfully with the inborn belief that a 
man may take wild game and yet scorn to be 
a thief. The poacher loves these long, even 
slopes as they will be later in the year, and 
the cut thorn-bushes have relation to his 
visits. The men walk them at night, two 
abreast and far apart, carrying a long, nar- 
row net between them, slightly lifted in front 
and weighted behind. The birds lie on the 
open ground and do not rise. As soon as 
the net is over them they are doomed, and a 
whole covey may be captured at once. The 
thorn-bushes are the snares which wreck the 
net. 

In the dim light mansions begin to loom 
out of the trees, and to take up the best po- 
sitions on the higher grounds. The outskirts 
of the metropolis have met us; just now, 
where no landmark showed the spot, the first 
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boundary line was crossed—the line which 
marks the limits of the London Metropolitan 
Police area, a circle within which sleeps a 
population of nearly 6,000,000. Under the 
oak copses the way winds. It is sheltered 
here from the north, and the air is warm and 
still. Hark! From the depths of the strag- 
gling thicket which skirts the wood there 
comes now a sound in which there is some- 
thing curiously weird when heard for the 
first time and from a distance. It is a bird 
singing in the night. Clear, soft, and dis- 
tinct, the notes rise and fall in the silence. 
It is the nightingale; this is a favorite haunt 
of the birds. It is surprising how far the 
sound travels; even after a quarter of a mile 
has been traversed in its direction it is still 
a considerable distance off. Similar sounds 
come now from the copses above, but the 
birds have each appropriated a situation; 
solitary they sit without changing position, 
each in continuous song throughout the 
night. It is the male bird which thus sings 
to the female as she sits on the nest. It is 
only a few steps from the thicket at last, and 
the songster cannot be more than twenty 
yards off. You do not wonder now at the 
estimate of the extraordinary quality of the 
bird’s song, nor that it should have stirred 
the tongues of men to strophes in many lan- 
guages. Full, rich, and liquid, the notes fall 
with a strange loudness into the still night. 
Yet it is not so much the form of the song 
itself which is remarkable as the passion 
with which it seems to thrill. Sweet, sw-e-e-t, 
sw-e-e-e-t—lower and tenderer the long- 
drawn-out notes come, the last of the series 
prolonged till the air vibrates as if a wire 
had been struck, and the solitary singer 
seems almost to choke with the overmaster- 
ing intensity of feeling in the final effort. The 
stars shine through the feathery branches of 
the silver birches as you listen; the hoarse 
bay of the watch-dog still comes at inter- 
vals on the breeze; far down the valley burns 
the red eye of the railway signal; in the dis- 
tance a coal-train is slowly panting south- 
ward, a pillar of fire seeming to precede it 
when the white light from the engine fire 
shines upon the steam: but the bird still 
sings on and on. It is lost in a world to 
which you have no key; it has not changed 
its position nor ceased its song since sunset, 
and it will be singing still with the dawn. 
Strange infinity of nature! Thus must its 
kind have sung here while the name of Eng- 
land was yet unfashioned on men’s lips, and 
it was still a pathless wood to the northern 
Thames. Thus do the birds sing still on the 
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fringes of modern Babylon, oblivious and in- 
different to all that men consider the vast 
import of the seething life beyond. 

The nesting season, when the birds sing, is 
drawing to a close. As the road winds near 
the copses, the voices of other nightingales 
are heard, but they are not nearly so numer- 
ous as a few weeks ago. The birds are slowly 
retiring before the growth of the metropolis, 
The writer’s experience must have been that 
of many a Londoner in the outer zone. He 
has heard the bird from his bedroom win- 
dow at night for a season; then the builder 
has come, its favorite grove or thicket has 
been cut down, and it has flown farther out, 
to return no more. The nightingales begin 
song here by the end of April, and they are 
almost silent by the end of June. They do 
not migrate till much later, and they continue 
year after year to frequent a locality until 
driven away; for, like the swallow, the same 
nightingale returns each year, faithful to its 
old haunts. The nightingale is not the very 
shy bird it is often supposed to be; although 
it usually keeps in the depths of its thicket, 
it may be easily seen moving about in the 
daytime. It sings then also, but its song is 
usually not continuous as at night. 

The opal light in the northeast is spreading 
to the zenith. The path is through the fields 
again—another of those public footways 
which render England dear to the lover of 
nature. Although it is yet an hour and a 
half to sunrise, a red tinge is on the horizon, 
but everything is still ghostly and indistinct. 
Flip, flip!—a pair of larks flutter up from 
under the feet in the half light; they do not 
rise skyward, but they are already on the 
alert waiting to welcome the dawn. Hark! 
There is the first songster away on the right, 
the herald of the approaching day. This 
ridge is the last wrinkle of the chalk downs, 
the land which the larks love; from the next 
we shall overlook the outer rim of the great 
clay basin on which the metropolis is built, 
and London will have straggled to our feet. 
A large gray bird, slimmer than a pigeon, 
sails out of the elms by the wayside into the 
morning twilight. It is the restless cuckoo, 
already astir. She does not call—it is too 
early. Besides, she has grown silent; the 
purpose of her strange, feckless life here 1s 
spent; a fortnight more, and her voice will 
no longer be heard in the land. The chorus 
of larks grows louder in the growing light. 
Already the southern slopes of London are 
in sight, shadowy and indistinct in outline, 
yet with a clearness rarely seen, and pecu- 
liar only to the smokeless summer dawn. 
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Away still on the horizon runs the inner rim 
of the London basin, the line along which 
rise the heights of Richmond, Wimbledon, 
Sydenham, and Blackheath. Not so long ago, 
and its southern limit was still a wooded soli- 
tude; now the life of London has flowed far 
over its crest to the south, west, and east. 

The bats are still wheeling in the streets 
of Croydon; a railway signalman swinging a 
red lamp crosses the way in front, and passes 
homeward; two men carrying lanterns and 
searching the ground pass down a yet unfin- 
ished side street. They are looking for the 
water-valves; this is the hour at which they 
can try the water in the new-laid connections 
with least fear of protest from the sleeping 
householder. Through the deserted roadways 
and sleeping squares the way mounts to the 
hill on which the water-tower stands. No 
other fodtsteps have broken the silence. Our 
janitor has kept his promise, and the key 
grates in the lock inamoment. Up we go the 
many steps, —almost in the dark, it seems, for 
it is still nearly an hour to sunrise, —and then 
out into the open at the top. 

It is a strange world, dim and silent, which 
unrolls itself before the eye here. There are 
in many ways few aspects of life more im- 
pressive than the awakening of nature on 
the fringes of a great city, and there are not 
many points of vantage better than this. Far 
below, the rows of houses and streets spread 
away on every side, the southern outskirts of 
the great circle, twenty miles across, which 
London occupies. Away to the north, farther 
in, though still only in the outer zone, rises 
the last ridge which shuts in the Thames 
valley; on its crest the gaunt glass structure 
of the Crystal Palace sits darkly on the hori- 
zon. Behind, to the south, stretch the downs 
we have traversed in the night. Between lies 
a great suburban land of brick buildings, 
new for the most part, here ranged in great 
solid blocks deep and wide, there straggling 
loosely apart. Everywhere between rise tall 
trees, now dark in their full summer foliage, 
the last survivors of that great North Wood 
in which, down almost into recent times, the 
charcoal-burners plied their trade—the North 
Wood which still gives its name to the district 
of Norwood, and which was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the other great wood, the 
Southern Weald, which stretched through 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. It is a fair land 
still, as it sleeps now under a cloudless sky 
out of which the stars have not yet faded, 
a battle-field, withal, —a land upon which the 
Invading Celt and Roman and Saxon has in 
turn left his hand, it is true,—but a battle- 
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field, most of ‘all, where nature fights year 
after year a losing stand against the blight- 
ing and despoiling forces of civilization. 

Hark! There comes now the first: sound 
from below. It is a thrush tuning for the 
opening symphony. After a few tentative 
notes it bursts into full song. Cherry-dew, 
cherry-dew! Be-quick, be-quick! Strangely 
clear and distinct, the full notes ring out in 
the still morning. Soon it is joined by an- 
other, and in a moment another and another 
have answered from the high elms around. 
The volume of sound continues to grow, but 
as yet it is only the thrushes which greet the 
dawn. Soon there reaches the ear a faint, 
harsh murmur; now it is louder, and soon it 
swells into a hoarse din. It is as if a great 
army of workmen had suddenly begun to 
labor below, and the harsh chip and fret of 
countless iron tools rose upward in blended 
discord. It is the multitudinous voice of the 
house-sparrow. He rears three families in 
the year, and he has begun his day’s work of 
eighteen hours. He it is who, alone of wild 
birds, can regard the nineteenth century as 
an era of unexampled prosperity. He has 
multiplied in incredible numbers with the 
growth of towns. Nay, more: following the 
Anglo-Saxon, he has spread with the extend- 
ing race to the ends of the world, till over 
two continents, with a certain appropriate 
inaccuracy, he is known and banned as the 
English sparrow. From the lower shrubs of 
the private gardens the rich, mellow note of 
the blackbird begins now to blend with the 
others. Louder and louder swells the chorus 
of voices, as the finches, robins, and other 
small birds join in at last. It is a strange 
harmony—one which is seldom heard by the 
sleeping world. The strangest feature is, 
indeed, the almost complete absence of any 
human sound; save for the occasional scream 
of the whistle of a belated locomotive shunt- 
ing on the distant line, all but the voices of 
the birds is silent. 

Round the tower the bats are still hawk- 
ing. From below there reaches up a familiar 
twitter. It comes from a line of swallows 
which stand huddled up after the night on 
the paling, their white breasts showing in 
marked contrast to the black-painted fence. 
One takes wing now, at last, to begin that 
long chase after flying insects which the 
bats have not yet abandoned. Thus do the 
fringes of the night overlap the coming day. 

As the light grows, the features of the land 
open out. One does not wonder here why the 
migratory wild birds come to us in the far 
Northwest in such numbers. Why should they 
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linger amid the barren larch plantations and 
the petite culture of the Continent? Where 
else, despite the growth of the towns, has the 
country been preserved so unchanged as in 
England? To the right stretch the natural 
woods and copses in the direction of Chisel- 
hurst; nearer at hand lie the Addington hills 
and the splendid wooded lands of the manor of 
Croydon, still an appanage of the see of Can- 
terbury, and doubtless not greatly changed 
since the great Lanfranc held them of the 
Conqueror. Away to the left roll the level 
plains toward Windsor, the great trees so 
thickly strewn over the land as almost to 
give it the appearance of a thickly wooded 
country—trees which rise unkempt in the 
free air of heaven, with limbs unlopped, in all 
their natural beauty. To the south stretches 
the open land, the commons of Epsom and 
Banstead, and the range of the North Downs, 
with the little village of Purley, associated 
with the fame of Horne Tooke, sleeping on 
the edge. It is all little changed since the 
days of the author of the « Diversions,» al- 
ways and except for the vast growth of Lon- 
don. What would the eccentric parson and 
politician have thought of the age if he had 
lived to see the metropolis almost at his 
doors, and all that the whirligig of time had 
brought with it? Would he have thought 
any better now of the erime which split the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples in two, or of his coun- 
trymen who fined and imprisoned him for 
opening a subscription for the widows and 
orphans of the Americans «murdered by the 
King’s troops at Lexington and Concord »? 
The rooks are spreading out across the sky 
as they sail from their nests to the distant 


pastures. As the light ripens, the view en- 
larges of greater London stretching away to 
the north. Like the arms of a great octopus, 
its fringes strike far into the open land. Far- 
ther in, caught between them, rises bravely 
many a pleasant grove; parks, open spaces, 
and even fields gleam a fitful green among the 
bricks in the morning light—but surrounded 
all; doomed, injected morsels waiting to be 
digested at leisure, to serve the strenuous 
purposes of another life. And yet only the 
outer suburban zone is visible here—a land 
of beauty without refinement, of wealth with- 
out distinction; a land of groves and spires 
and villas hedged round with reformatories, 
schools, and asylums. And everywhere, from 
horizon to horizon, the unfinished brick and 
timber of the builder, emblems of the ever- 
rising flood, of a movement of which the 
springs are at the ends of the earth, of 
a life which takes toll of every land under 
heaven. 

Now at last, away in the northeast, the 
fiery red rim of the sun shows above the 
horizon. There has been no gorgeous pre- 
paratory display, no massing of shades and 
colors for the opening ceremony. With scarce 
an anticipatory flush he rises full into a gray, 
expressionless sky, and a moment afterward 
disappears into a bank of fog which hangs 
on the horizon over the Essex marshes. A 
fitting tribute, perhaps, to the race and clime. 
For he has risen over the first meridian, over 
the mother city of the Northern vikings. It 
is from here that the nations have learned 
to count their distance. It is from here that 
they measure his course in his race round 
the trackless seas. 

Benjamin Kidd. 


SHAKSPERE. 


E heard the Voice that spake, and, unafraid, 
Beheld at dawning of primeval light 
The systems flame to being, move in flight 
Unmeasured, unimagined, and unstayed. 
He stood at nature’s evening, and surveyed 
Dissolvéd worlds—saw uncreated night 
About the universe’s depth and height 
Slowly and silently forever laid. 
Down the pale avenues of death he trod, 
And trembling gazed on scenes of hate that chilled 
His blood, and for a breath his pulses stilled; 
Then clouds from sunbright shores a moment rolled, 
And, blinded, giimpsed he One with thunder shod, ... 
Crowned with the stars, and with the morning stoled! 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 
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CAPTAIN ELIS BEST EAR. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY FRANK R,. STOCKTON, 


WITH PICTURES BY E. W. KEMBLE. 


way HE little seaside village of Spon- 
; > kannis lies so quietly upon a 
protected spot on our Atlantic 

coast that it makes no more 

stir in the world than would 

Ta a pebble which, held between 
one’s finger and thumb, should be dipped below 
the surface of a mill-pond and then dropped. 
About the post-office and the store—both 
under the same roof—the greater number of 
the houses cluster, as if they had come for 
their week’s groceries, or were waiting for 
the mail; while toward the west the dwellings 
become fewer and fewer, until at last the 
village blends into a long stretch of sandy 
coast and scrubby pine-woods. Eastward the 
village ends abruptly at the foot of a wind- 
swept bluff, on which no one cares to build. 

Among the last houses in the western 
end of the village stood two neat, substan- 
tial dwellings, one belonging to Captain Eli 
Bunker, and the other to Captain Cephas 
Dyer. These householders were two very 
respectable retired mariners, the first a wid- 
ower about fifty, and the other a bachelor of 
perhaps the same age, a few years more or 
less making but little difference in this region 
of weather-beaten youth and seasoned age. 

Each of these good captains lived alone, 
and each took entire charge of his own do- 
mestic affairs, not because he was poor, but 
because it pleased him to do so. When Cap- 
tain Eli retired from the sea he was the owner 
of a good vessel, which he sold at a fair 
profit; and Captain Cephas had made money 
im many a voyage before he built his house 
in Sponkannis and settled there. 

When Captain Eli’s wife was living, she 
was his household manager; but Captain Ce- 
phas had never had a woman in his house, 
except during the first few months of his 
occupancy, when certain female neighbors 
came in occasionally to attend to little mat- 
ters of cleaning which, according to popular 
notions, properly belong to the sphere of 
woman. 

But Captain Cephas soon put an end to this 
sort of thing. He did not like a woman’s ways, 


especially her ways of attending to domes- 
tic affairs. He liked to live in sailor fashion, 
and to keep house in sailor fashion. In his 
establishment everything was shipshape, and 
everything which could be stowed away was 
stowed away, and, if possible, in a bunker. 
The floors were holystoned nearly every day, 
and the whole house was repainted about 
twice a year, a little at a time, when the 
weather was suitable for this marine recrea- 
tion. Things not in frequent use were lashed 
securely to the walls, or perhaps put out of 
the way by being hauled up to the ceiling by 
means of blocks and tackle. His cooking was 
done sailor fashion, like everything else, and 
he never failed to have plum-duff on Sunday. 
His well was near his house, and every 
morning he dropped into it a lead and line, 
and noted down the depth of water. Three 
times a day he entered in a little note-book 
the state of the weather, the height of the 
mercury in barometer and thermometer, the 
direction of the wind, and special weather 
points when necessary. 

Captain Eli managed his domestic affairs 
in an entirely different way. He kept house 
woman fashion, not, however, in the manner 
of an ordinary woman, but after the manner 
of his late wife, Miranda Bunker, now dead 
some seven years. Like his friend Captain 
Cephas, he had had the assistance of his fe- 
male neighbors during the earlier days of his 
widowhood. But he soon found that these 
women did not do things as Miranda used to 
do them, and although he frequently sug- 
gested that they should endeavor to imitate 
the methods of his late consort, they did not 
even try to do things as she used to do them, 
preferring their own ways. Therefore it was 
that Captain Eli determined to keep house by 
himself, and to do it, as nearly as his nature 
would allow, as Miranda used to do it. He 
swept his floors and he shook his door-mats, 
he washed his paint with soap and hot water, 
and he dusted his furniture with a soft cloth, 
which he afterward stuck behind a chest of 
drawers. He made his bed very neatly, turn- 
ing down the sheet at the top, and setting 
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the pillow up on edge, smoothing it carefully 
after he had done so. His cooking was based 
on the methods of the late Miranda; he had 
never been able to make bread rise properly, 
but he had always liked ship biscuit, and he 
now greatly preferred them to the risen 
bread made by his neighbors; and as to coffee 
and the plainer articles of food with which 
he furnished his table, even Miranda herself 
would not have objected to them had she 
been alive and very hungry. 

The houses of the two captains were not 
very far apart, and they were good neigh- 
bors, often smoking their pipes together and 
talking of the sea. But this was always on 
the little porch in front of Captain Cephas’s 
house, or by his kitchen fire in the winter. 
Captain Eli did not like the smell of tobacco- 
smoke in his house, or even in front of it 
in summer-time, when the doors were open. 
He had no objection himself to the odor of 
tobacco, but it was contrary to the principles 
of woman housekeeping that rooms should 
smell of it, and he was always true to those 
principles. 

It was late in a certain December, and 
through the village there was a pleasant 
little flutter of Christmas preparations. Cap- 
tain Eli had been up to the store, and he had 
stayed there a good while, warming himself 
by the stove, and watching the women com- 
ing in to buy things for Christmas. It was 
strange how many things they bought for 
presents or for holiday use—fancy soap and 
candy, handkerchiefs and little woolen shawls 
for old people, and a lot of pretty little things 
which he knew the use of, but which Captain 
Cephas would never have understood at all 
had he been there in the store. 

As Captain Eli came out of the store he 
saw a cart in which were two good-sized 
Christmas trees which had been cut in the 
woods, and were going, one to Captain 
Holmes’s house, and the other to Mother 
Nelson’s. Captain Holmes had grandchildren, 
and Mother Nelson, with never a child of her 
own, good old soul, had three little orphan 
nieces who never wanted for anything need- 
ful at Christmas time, or any other time. 

Captain Eli walked home very slowly, tak- 
ing observations in his mind. It was more 
than seven years since he had had anything 
to do with Christmas, except that on that 
day he had always made himself a mince-pie, 
the construction and the consumption of 
which were equally difficult. It is true that 
neighbors had invited him, and they had 
invited Captain Cephas, to their Christmas 
dinners, but neither of these worthy seamen 
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had ever accepted any of these invitations, 
Even holiday food, when not cooked in sailor 
fashion, did not agree with Captain Cephas, 
and it would have pained the good heart of 
Captain Eli if he had been forced to make 
believe to enjoy a Christmas dinner so very 
inferior to those which Miranda used to set 
before him. 

But now the heart of Captain Eli was 
gently moved by a Christmas flutter. It had 
been foolish, perhaps, for him to go up to the 
store at such a time as this, but the mischief 
had been done. Old feelings had come back 
to him, and he would be glad to celebrate 
Christmas this year if he could think of any 
good way to do it; and the result of his men- 
tal observations was that he went over to 
Captain Cephas’s house to talk to him about it. 

Captain Cephas was in his kitchen, smok- 
ing his third morning pipe. Captain Eli filled 
his pipe, lighted it, and sat down by the 
fire. 

«Cap’n,» said he, «what do you say to our 
keepin’ Christmas this year? A Christmas 
dinner is no good if it’s got to be eat alone, 
and you and me might eat ourn together. It 
might be in my house, or it might be in your 
house; it won’t make no great difference to 
me, which. Of course I like woman house- 
keepin’, as is laid down in the rules of ser- 
vice for my house; but next best to that | 
like sailor housekeepin’, so I don’t mind which 
house the dinner is in, Cap’n Cephas, so it 
suits you.» 

Captain Cephas took his pipe from his 
mouth. « You ’re pretty late thinkin’ about 
it,» said he, «for day after to-morrow ’s 
Christmas.» 

«That don’t make no difference,» said Cap- 
tain Eli. « What things we want that are not 
in my house or your house we can easily get 
either up at the store or else in the woods» 

«In the woods!» exclaimed Captain Cephas. 
« What in the name of thunder do you expect 
to get in the woods for Christmas ? » 

«A Christmas tree,» said Captain Eli. «1 
thought it might be a nice thing to have 
a Christmas tree for Christmas. Captain 
Holmes has got one, and Mother Nelson ’s 
got another. I guess nearly everybody ’s 
got one. It won’t cost anything—I can go 
and cut it.» 

Captain Cephas grinned a grin, as if a 
great leak had been sprung in the side of a 
vessel, stretching nearly from stem to stern. 

« A Christmas tree!» he exclaimed. « Well, 
I am blessed! But look here, Cap’n Eli; you 
don’t know what a Christmas tree’s fer: it’s 
fer children, and not fer grown-ups. Nobody 
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ever does have a Christmas tree in any house 
where there ain’t no children.» 

Captain Eli rose and stood with his back 
to the fire. «I did n’t think of that,» he said, 
« but I guess it’s so; and when I come to think 
of it, a Christmas is n’t much of a Christmas, 
anyway, without children.» 

«You never had none,» said Captain Ce- 
phas, «and you ’ve kept Christmas.» 

«Yes,» replied Captain Eli, reflectively; 
«we did do it, but there was always a lack- 
ment—Miranda has said so, and I have said 
$0.» 

« You did n’t have no Christmas tree,» said 
Captain Cephas. 

«No, we did n’t; but I don’t think that 
folks was as much set on Christmas trees 
then as they ’pear to be now. I wonder,» he 
continued, thoughtfully gazing at the ceiling, 
«if we was to fix up a Christmas tree—and 
you and me’s got a lot of pretty things that 
we ’ve picked up all over the world, that 
would go miles ahead of anything that could 
be bought at the store for Christmas trees 
—if we was to fix up a tree, real nice, if we 
could n’t get some child or other that was n’t 
likely to have a tree to come in and look at 
it, and stay awhile, and make Christmas more 
like Christmas; and then when it went away 
it could take along the things that was hang- 
in’ on the tree, and keep ’em for its own.» 

«That would n’t work,» said Captain Ce- 
phas. «If you get a child into this business, 
you must let it hang up its stockin’ before it 
goes to bed, and find it full in the mornin’, 
and then tell it an all-fired lie about Santa 
Claus if it asks any questions. Most children 
think more of stockin’s than they do of trees; 
80 I’ve heard, at least.» 

«I’ve got no objections to stockin’s,» said 
Captain Eli. «If it wanted to hang one up, 
it could hang one up either here or in my 
house, wherever we kept Christmas.» 

« You could n’t keep a child all night,» sar- 
donically remarked Captain Cephas, «and no 
more could I; for if it was to get up a croup 
in the night, it would be as if we was on a 
lee shore with anchors draggin’ and a gale 
a-blowin’.» 

«That ’s so,» said Captain Eli; «you ’ve 
put it fair. I suppose if we did keep a child 
all night, we ’d have to have some sort of a 
woman within hail in case of a sudden blow.» 

Captain Cephas sniffed. « What’s the good 
of talkin’?» said he. «There ain’t no child, 
and there ain’t no woman that you could hire 
to sit all night on my front step or on your 
front step a-waitin’ to be piped on deck in 
Case of croup.» 
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«No,» said Captain Eli. «I don’t suppose 
there ’s any child in this village that ain’t 
goin’ to be provided with a Christmas tree or 
a Christmas stockin’, or perhaps both, ex- 
cept, now I come to think of it, that little 
gal that was brought down here with her 
mother last summer, and has been kept by 
Mrs. Crumley sence her mother died.» 

«And won’t be kept much longer,» said 
Captain Cephas; «for I ’ve hearn Mrs. Crum- 
ley say she could n’t afford it.» 

«That ’s so,» said Captain Eli. «If she 
can’t afford to keep the little gal, she can’t 
afford to give no Christmas trees nor stock- 
in’s; and so it seems to me, Cap’n, that that 
little gal would be a pretty good child to help 
us keep Christmas.» 

« You ’re all the time forgettin’,» said the 
other, «that nuther of us can keep a child 
all night.» 

Captain Eli seated himself, and looked pon- 
deringly into the fire. « You’re right, Cap’n,» 
said he; «we ’d have to ship some woman to 
take care of her. Of course it would n’t be 
no use to ask Mrs. Crumley?» 

Captain Cephas laughed. «I should say 
not.» 

«And there does n’t seem to be anybody 
else,» said his companion. «Can you think 
of anybody, Cap’n?» 

«There ain’t nobody to think of, replied 
Captain Cephas, «unless it might be Eliza 
Trimmer; she ’s generally ready enough to do 
anything that turns up. But she would n’t 
be no good—her house is too fur away for 
either you or me to hail her in case a croup 
came up suddint.» 

«That ’s so,» said Captain Eli; «she does 
live a long way off.» 

«So that settles the whole business,» said 
Captain Cephas. «She ’s too fur away to 
come if wanted, and nuther of us could n’t 
keep no child without somebody to come if 
they was wanted, and it ’s no use to have a 
Christmas tree without a child. A Christmas 
without a Christmas tree don’t seem agree- 
able to you, Cap’n, so I guess we ’d better 
get along just the same as we ’ve been in the 
habit of doin’, and eat our Christmas dinner, 
as we do our other meals, in our own houses.» 

Captain Eli looked into the fire. «I don’t 
like to give up things if I can help it. That 
was always my way. If wind and tide’s ag’in’ 
me, I can wait till one or the other, or both 
of them, serve.» 

« Yes,» said Captain Cephas; «you was al- 
ways that kind of a man.» 

«That ’s so. But it does ’pear to me as if 
I’d have to give up this time; but it’s a pity 
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to do it, on account of the little gal, because 
she ain’t likely to have any Christmas this 
year. She’s a nice little gal, and takes as 
natural to navigation as if she ’d been born 
at sea. I’ve given her two or three things 
because she ’s so pretty, but there ’s nothin’ 
she likes so much as a little ship I gave her.» 

« Perhaps she was born at sea,» remarked 
Captain Cephas. 

«Perhaps she was,» said the other; «and 
that makes it the bigger pity.» ° 

For a few moments nothing was said. 
Then Captain Eli suddenly exclaimed, «1 ’Il 
tell you what we might do, Cap’n; we might 
ask Mrs. Trimmer to lend a hand in givin’ the 
little gal a Christmas. She ain’t got nobody 
in her house but herself, and I guess she ’d 
be glad enough to help give that little gal a 
regular Christmas. She could go and get the 
child and bring her to your house or to my 
house, or wherever we’re goin’ to keep Christ- 
mas, and—» 

« Well,» said Captain Cephas, with an air 
of scrutinizing inquiry, « what?» 

« Well,» replied the other, a little hesitat- 
ingly, «so far as I ’m concerned—that is, I 
don’t mind one way or the other—she might 
take her Christmas dinner along with us and 
the little gal, and then she could fix her stock- 
in’ to be hung up, and help with the Christ- 
mas tree, and—» 

« Well,» demanded Captain Cephas, «what?» 

« Well,» said Captain Eli, «she could—that 
is, it does n’t make any difference to me one 
way or the other—she might stay all night 
at whatever house we kept Christmas in, and 
then you and me might spend the night in the 
other house, and then she could be ready 
there to help the child in the mornin’, when 
she came to look at her stockin’.» 

Captain Cephas fixed upon his friend an 
earnest glare. «That ’s pretty considerable 
of an idea to come upon you so suddint,» said 
he; «but I can tell you one thing: there ain’t 
a-goin’ to be any such doin’s in my house. If 
you choose to come over here to sleep, and 
give up your house to any woman you can 
find to take care of the little gal, all right; 
but the thing can’t be done here.» 

There was a certain severity in these re- 
marks, but they appeared to affect Captain 
Eli very pleasantly. 

« Well,» said he, «if you ’re satisfied, I am. 
I ’ll agree to any plan you choose to make. 
It does n’t matter to me which house it’s in, 
and if you say my house, I say my house; all 
I want is to make the business agreeable to 
all concerned. Now it’s time for me to go 
to my dinner; and this afternoon we ’d better 


go and try to get things straightened out, 
because the little gal, and whatever woman 
comes with her, ought to be at my house to- 
morrow before dark. S’posin’ we divide up 
this business: I ’ll go and see Mrs. Crumley 
about the little gal, and you can go and see 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

« No, sir,» promptly replied Captain Cephas, 
«I don’t go to see no Mrs. Trimmer. You 
can see both of them just the same as you 
can see one—they ’re all along the same way. 
I ’ll go cut the Christmas tree.» 

«All right,» said Captain Eli; «it don’t 
make no difference to me which does which; 
but if I was you, Cap’n, I ’d cut a good big 
tree, because we might as well have a good 
one while we ’re about it.» 


DRAWN By E. W. KEMBLE. 


“WHEN HE HAD EATEN HIS DINNER AND 
WASHED UP HIS DISHES,” 


When he had eaten his dinner and washed 
up his dishes, and had put everything away 
in neat, housewifely order, Captain Eli went 
to Mrs. Crumley’s house, and very soon fin- 
ished his business there. Mrs. Crumley kept 
the only house which might be considered a 
boarding-house in the village of Sponkannis; 
and when she had consented to take charge 
of the little girl who had been left on her 
hands she had hoped it would not be very 
long before she would hear from some of her 
relatives in regard to her maintenance; but 
she had heard nothing, and had now ceased 
to expect to hear anything, and in conse- 
quence had frequently remarked that she 
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must dispose of the child some way or other, 
for she could n’t afford to keep her any longer. 
Even an absence of a day or two at the house 
of the good captain would: be some relief, 
and Mrs. Crumley readily consented to the 
Christmas scheme. As to the little girl, she 
was delighted. She already looked upon Cap- 
tain Eli as her best friend in the world. 

It was not so easy to go to Mrs. Trimmer’s 
house and put the business before her. «It 
ought to be plain sailin’ enough,» Captain 
Eli said to himself, over and over again; 
«but for all that it don’t seem to be plain 
sailin’» 

But he was not a man to be deterred by 
difficult navigation, and he walked straight 
to Eliza Trimmer’s house. 

Mrs. Trimmer was a comely woman, about 
thirty-five, who had come to the village a 
year before, and had maintained herself, or 
at least, had tried to, by dressmaking and 
plain sewing. She had lived at Stetford, a 
seaport about twenty miles away, and from 
there, three years before, her husband, Cap- 
tain Trimmer, had sailed away in a good-sized 
schooner, and had never returned. She had 
come to Sponkannis because she thought that 
there she could live cheaper and get more 
work than in her former home. She had 
found the first quite possible, but her success 
in regard to the work had not been very 
great. 

When Captain Eli entered Mrs. Trimmer’s 
little room, he found her busy mending a sail. 
Here fortune favored him. « You turn your 
hand to ’most anything, Mrs. Trimmer,» said 
he, after he had greeted her. 

«Oh, yes,» she answered, with a smile; «1 
am obliged to do that. Mending sails is pretty 
heavy work, but it ’s better than nothing.» 

«I had a notion,» said he, «that you was 
ready to turn your hand to any good kind of 
business, so I thought I would step in and 
ask you if you ’d turn your hand to a little 
bit of business I ’ve got on the stocks.» 

She stopped sewing on the sail, and listened 
while Captain Eli laid his plan before her. 
«It ’s very kind in you and Captain Cephas 
to think of all that,» said she. «I have often 
noticed that poor little girl, and pitied her. 
Certainly I ’ll come, and you need n’t say 
anything about paying me for it. I would n’t 
think of asking to be paid for doing a thing 
like that. And besides»—she smiled again 
as she spoke—«if you are going to give me 
a Christmas dinner, as you say, that will 
make things more than square.» 

Captain Eli did not éxactly agree with her; 

ut he was in very good humor, and she was 
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in good humor, and the matter was soon set- 
tled, and Mrs. Trimmer promised to come to 
the captain’s house in the morning and help 
about the Christmas tree, and in the after- 
noon to go to get the little girl from Mrs. 
Crumley’s and bring her to the house. 

Captain Eli was delighted with the arrange- 
ments. «Things now seem to be goin’ along 
before a spankin’ breeze,» said he. «But I 
don’t know about the dinner; I guess you will 
have to leave that to me. I don’t believe 
Captain Cephas could eat a woman-cooked 
dinner. He’s accustomed to livin’ sailor fash- 
ion, you know, and he has declared over and 
over again to me that woman-cookin’ does n’t 
agree with him.» 

« But I can cook sailor fashion,» said Mrs. 
Trimmer— «just as much sailor fashion as 
you or Captain Cephas; and if he don’t be- 
lieve it, I ’ll prove it to him; so you need n’t 
worry about that.» 

When the captain had gone, Mrs. Trimmer 
gaily put away the sail. There was no need 
to finish it in a hurry, and no knowing when 
she would get her money for it when it was 
done. No one had asked her to a Christmas 
dinner that year, and she had expected to 
have a lonely time of it; but it would be very 
pleasant to spend Christmas with the little 
girl and the two good captains. Instead of 
sewing any more on the sail, she got out some 
of her own clothes to see if they needed any- 
thing done to them. 

The next morning Mrs. Trimmer went to 
Captain Eli’s house, and finding Captain Ce- 
phas there, they all set to work at the Christ- 
mas tree, which was a very fine one, and 
had been planted in a box. Captain Ce- 
phas had brought over a bundle of things 
from his house, and Captain Eli kept running 
here and there, bringing each time that he re- 
turned some new object, wonderful or pretty, 
which he had brought from China or Japan 
or Korea, or some spicy island of the Eastern 
seas; and nearly every time he came with 
these treasures Mrs. Trimmer declared that 
these things were too good to put upon a 
Christmas tree, even for such a nice little girl 
as the one for which that tree was intended. 
The presents which Captain Cephas brought 
were much more suitable for the purpose: 
they were odd and funny, and some of them 
pretty, but not expensive, as were the fans 
and bits of shell-work and carved ivories 
which Captain Eli wished to tie upon the 
twigs of the tree. 

There was a good deal of talk about all 
this, but Captain Eli had his own way. 

«I don’t suppose, after all,» said he, « that 
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the little gal ought to have all the things. 
This is such a big tree that it ’s more like a 
family tree. Cap’n Cephas can take some of 
my things, and I can take some of his things, 
and, Mrs. Trimmer, if there ’s anything you 
like, you can call it your present, and take 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE, 


“CAPTAIN CEPHAS HAD BROUGHT OVER A BUNDLE OF THINGS.” 


it for your own; so that will be fair and com- 
fortable all round. What I want is to make 
everybody satisfied.» 

«I’m sure I think they ought to be,» said 

Mrs. Trimmer, looking very kindly at Captain 
Fi. 
. Mrs. Trimmer went home to her own house 
to dinner, and in the afternoon she brought 
the little.girl. She had said there ought to 
be an early supper, so that the child would 
have time to enjoy the Christmas tree before 
she became sleepy. 

This meal was prepared entirely by Captain 
Eli, and in sailor fashion, not woman fashion, 
so that Captain Cephas could make no excuse 
for eating his supper at home. Of course 
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they all ought to be together the whole of 
that Christmas eve. As for the big dinner on 
the morrow, that was another affair, for Mrs, 
Trimmer undertook to make Captain Cephas 
understand that she had always cooked for 
Captain Trimmer in sailor fashion, and if he 


objected to her plum-duff, or if anybody else 
objected to her mince-pie, she was going to 
be very much surprised. 

Captain Cephas ate his supper with a good 
relish, and was still eating when the rest had 
finished. As to the Christmas tree, it was the 
most valuable, if not the most beautiful, that 
had ever been set up in that region. It had 
no candles upon it, but was lighted by three 
lamps and a ship’s lantern, placed in the four 
corners of the room, and the little girl was 
as happy as if the tree were decorated with 
little dolls and glass balls. Mrs. Trimmer 
was intensely pleased and interested to see 
the child so happy, and Captain Eli was 
much pleased and interested to see the child 
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so happy, and Captain Cephas was greatly 
interested, and perhaps a little amused in a 
superior fashion, to see Captain Eli and Mrs. 
Trimmer and the little child so happy. 

Then the distribution of the presents be- 
gan. Captain Eli asked Captain Cephas if he 
might have the wooden pipe that the latter 
had brought for his present. Captain Cephas 
said he might take it, for all he cared, and be 
welcome to it. Then Captain Eli gave Cap- 
tain Cephas a red bandana handkerchief of 
a very curious pattern, and Captain Cephas 
thanked him kindly. After which Captain Eli 
bestowed upon Mrs. Trimmer a most beauti- 
ful tortoise-shell comb, carved and 
cut and polished in a wonderful 
way, and with it he gave a tor- 
toise-shell fan, carved in the same 
fashion, because he said the two 
things seemed to belong to each 
other and ought to go together; 
and he would not listen to one 
word of what Mrs. Trimmer said 
about the gifts being too good for 
her, and that she was not likely 
ever to use them. 

«It seems to me,» said Captain 
Cephas, « that you might be giving 
something to the little gal.» 

And then Captain Eli remem- 
bered that the child ought not to 
be forgotten, and her soul was 
lifted into ecstasy by many gifts, 
some of which Mrs. Trimmer de- 


to fasten that when they had gone, and had 
given her a boatswain’s whistle, which she 
might blow out of the window if there should 
be a sudden croup, and it should be necessary 
for any one to go anywhere. He was sure he 
could hear it, for the wind was exactly right 
for him to hear a whistle from his house. 
And when they had gone, Mrs. Trimmer put 
the little girl to bed, and was delighted to 
find in what a wonderfully neat and woman- 
like fashion that house was kept. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock that night 
when Captain Eli, sleeping in his bunk oppo- 
site that of Captain Cephas, was aroused by 
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clared were too good for any child 
in this wide, wide world; but 
Captain Eli answered that they could be 
taken care of by somebody until « the little 
gal» was old enough to know their value. 
Then it was discovered that, unbeknown to 
anybody else, Mrs. Trimmer had put some pres- 
ents on the tree, which were things which 
had been brought by Captain Trimmer from 
somewhere in the far East or the distant West. 
These she bestowed upon Captain Cephas and 
Captain Eli, and the end of all this was that 
in the whole of Sponkannis, from the foot of 
the bluff to the east, to the very last house 
on the shore to the west, there was not one 
Christmas eve party so happy as this one. 
Captain Cephas was not quite so happy as 
the three others were, but he was very much 
interested. About nine o’clock the party 
broke up, and the two captains put on their 
caps and buttoned up their pea-jackets, and 
started for Captain Cephas’s house; but not 
before Captain Eli had carefully fastened 
every window and every door except the 
front door, and had told Mrs. Trimmer how 


“IT WAS A PROLONGED CRY.” 


hearing a sound. He had been lying with his 
best ear uppermost, so that he should hear 
anything if there happened to be anything 
to hear; and he did hear something, but it 
was not a boatswain’s whistle. It was a pro- 
longed cry, and it seemed to come from the 
sea. 

In a moment Captain Eli was sitting on the 
side of his bunk, listening intently. Again 
came the cry. The window toward the sea 
was slightly open, and he heard it plainly. 

«Cap’n!» said he, and at the word Captain 
Cephas was sitting on the side of his bunk, 
listening. He knew from his companion’s atti- 
tude, plainly visible in the light of a lantern 
which hung on a hook at the other end of the 
room, that he had been awakened to listen. 
Again came the cry. 

« That ’s distress at sea,» said Captain Ce- 
phas. «Harken!» 

They listened again for nearly a minute, 
when the cry was repeated. 

« Bounce on deck, boys!» said Captain Ce- 
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phas, getting out on the floor. «There ’s 
some one in distress offshore.» 

Captain Eli jumped to the floor, and began 
to dress quickly. 

«It could n’t be a call from land?» he 
asked hurriedly. «It don’t sound a bit to you 
like a boatswain’s whistle, does it?» 

«No,» said Captain Cephas, disdainfully. 
«It’s a call from sea.» And then, seizing a 
lantern, he rushed down the companionway. 

As soon as he was convinced that it was a 
call from sea, Captain Eli was one in feeling 
and action with Captain Cephas. The latter 
hastily opened the drafts of the kitchen stove, 
and put on some wood, and by the time this 
was done Captain Eli had the kettle filled and 
on the stove. Then they clapped on their caps 
and their pea-jackets, each took an oar from 
a corner in the back hall, and together they 
ran down to the beach. 

The night was dark, but not very cold, and 
Captain Cephas had been to the store that 
morning in his boat. Whenever he went to 
the store, and the weather permitted, he 
rowed there in his boat rather than walk. At 
the bow of the boat, which was now drawn up 
on the sand, the two men stood and listened. 
Again came the cry from the sea. 

«It’s something ashore on the Turtle-back 
Shoal,» said Captain Cephas. 

« Yes,» said Captain Eli; «and it ’s some 
small craft, for that cry is down pretty nigh 
to the water.» 

« Yes,» said Captain Cephas; «and there ’s 
only one man aboard, or else they ’d take 
turns a-hollerin’.» 

«He ’s a stranger,» said Captain Eli, «or 
he would n’t have tried, even with a catboat, 
to get in over that shoal on ebb-tide.» 

As they spoke they ran the boat out into 
the water and jumped in, each with an oar. 
Then they pulled for the Turtle-back Shoal. 

Although these two captains were men of 
fifty or thereabout, they were as strong and 
tough as any young fellows in the village, and 
they pulled with steady strokes, and sent the 
heavy boat skimming over the water, not in a 
straight line toward the Turtle-back Shoal, 
but now a few points in the darkness this 
way, and now a few points in the darkness 
that way, then with a great curve to the south 
through the dark night, keeping always near 
the middle of the only good channel out of 
the bay when the tide was ebbing. 

Now the cries from.seaward had ceased, 
but the two captains were not discouraged. 

«He ’s heard the thumpin’ of our oars,» 
said Captain Cephas. 

« He’s listenin’, and he ’ll sing out again if 





he thinks we ’re goin’ wrong,” said Captain 
Eli; «of course he don’t know anything about 
that.» 

And so when they made the sweep to the 
south the cry came again, and Captain Eli 
grinned. «We need n’t to spend no breath 
hollerin’,» said he; «he ’Il hear us makin’ for 
him in a minute.» 

When they came to head for the Shoal they 
lay on their oars for a moment while Captain 
Cephas turned the lantern in the bow so that 
its light shone out ahead. He had not wanted 
the shipwrecked person to see the light when 
it would seem as if the boat were rowing 
away from him. He had heard of castaway 
people who would get so wild when they 
imagined that a ship or boat was going away 
from them that they would jump overboard. 

When the two captains reached the shoal, 
they found there a catboat aground, with 
one man aboard. His tale was quickly told. 
He had expected to run into the little bay 
that afternoon, but the wind had fallen, and 
in trying to get in after dark, and being a 
stranger, he had run aground. If he had not 
been so cold, he said, he would have been 
willing to stay there till the tide rose; but he 
was getting chilled, and seeing a light not 
far away, he concluded to call for help as 
long as his voice held out. 

The two captains did not ask many ques- 
tions. They helped anchor the catboat, and 
then they took the man on their boat and 
rowed him to shore. He was getting chilled 
sitting out there doing nothing, and so when 
they reached the house they made him some 
hot grog, and promised in the morning, when 
the tide rose, they would go out and help 
him bring his boat in. Then Captain Cephas 
showed the stranger to a bunk, and they all 
went to bed. Such experiences had not enough 
of novelty to the good captains to keep them 
awake five minutes. 

In the morning they were all up very early, 
and the stranger, who proved to be a seafar- 
ing man with bright blue eyes, said that as 
his catboat seemed to be riding all right at 
its anchorage he did not care to go out after 
her just yet. Any time during flood-tide would 
do for him, and he had some business that he 
wanted to attend to as soon as possible. 

This suited the two captains very well, for 
they wished to be on hand when the little girl 
discovered her stocking. 

«Can you tell me,» said the stranger, a8 
he put on his cap, «where I can find a Mrs. 
Trimmer who lives in this village ?» 

At these Words all the sturdy stiffness 
which, from his youth up, had characterized 
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the legs of Captain Eli entirely went out of 
them, and he sat suddenly upon a bench. For 
a few moments there was silence; then Cap- 
tain Cephas, who thought some answer should 
be made to the question, nodded his head. 

«1 want to.see her as soon as I can,» said 
the stranger. «I have come to see her on 
particular business that will be a surprise to 
her. I wanted to be here before Christmas 
began, and that’s the reason I took that cat- 
boat from Stetford, because I thought I ’d 
come quicker that way than by land. But the 
wind fell, as I told you. If either one of you 
would be good enough to pilot me to where 
Mrs. Trimmer lives, or to any point where I 
can get a sight of the place, I’d be obliged.» 

Captain Eli rose, and with hurried but un- 
steady steps went into the house (for they 
had been upon the little piazza), and beckoned 
to his friend to follow. The two men stood 
in the kitchen and looked at each other. The 
face of Captain Eli was of the hue of a clam- 
shell. 

«Go with him, Cap’n,» he said in a hoarse 
whisper; «I can’t do it.» 

«To your house?» inquired the other. 

«Of course; take him to my house. There 
ain’t no other place where she is. Take him 
along.» 

Captain Cephas’s countenance wore an air 
of the deepest concern, but he thought that 
the best thing to do was to get the stranger 
away. 

As they walked rapidly toward Captain Eli’s 
house there was very little said by either 
Captain Cephas or the stranger. The latter 
seemed anxious to give Mrs. Trimmer a sur- 
prise, and not to say anything which might 
enable another person to interfere with his 
project. 

The two men had scarcely stepped upon 
the piazza when Mrs. Trimmer, who had been 
expecting early visitors, opened the door. She 
was about to call out «Merry Christmas!» but, 
her eyes falling upon a stranger, the words 
stopped at her lips: First she turned red, 
then she turned pale, and Captain Cephas 
thought she was about to fall; but before 
she could do this the stranger had her in his 
arms. She opened her eyes, which for a 
moment she had closed, and, gazing into his 
face, she put her arms around his neck. Then 
Captain Cephas came away, without thinking 
of the little girl and the pleasure she would 


_ have in discovering her Christmas stocking. 


When he had been left alone, Captain Eli 
sat down near the kitchen stove, close to the 
very kettle which he had filled with water to 
heat for the benefit of the man he had helped 


bring in from the sea, and, with his elbows 
on his knees and his fingers in his hair, he 
darkly pondered. 

«If I’d only slept with my hard-o’-hearin’ 
ear up,» he said to himself, «1’d never have 
heard it.» 

In a few moments his better nature con- 
demned this thought. 

«That ’s next to murder,» he muttered; 
«for he could n’t have kept himself from 
fallin’ asleep out there in the cold, and when 
the tide riz he ’d have been blowed out to 
sea with this wind. If I had n’t heard him, 
Captain Cephas never would, for he was n’t 
primed up to listen in his sleep, as I was.» 

But, notwithstanding his better nature, 
Captain Eli was again saying to himself, 
when his friend returned, «If I ’d only slept 
with my other ear up!» 

Like the honest, straightforward mariner 
he was, Captain Cephas made an exact report 
of the facts. «They was huggin’ when I left 
them,» he said, «and I expect they went in- 
doors pretty soon, for it was too cold outside. 
It’s an all-fired shame she happened to be in 
your house, Cap’n; that’s all I’ve got to say 
about it. It ’s a thunderin’ shame.» 

Captain Eli made no answer. He still sat 
with his elbows on his knees and his hands in 
his hair. 

«A better course than you laid down for 
these Christmas times was never dotted on 
a chart,» continued Captain Cephas. « From 
port of sailin’ to port of entry you laid it 
down clear and fine; but it seems there was 
rocks that was n’t marked on the chart.» 

« Yes,» groaned Captain Eli; «there was 
rocks.» 

Captain Cephas made no attempt to com- 
fort his friend, but went to work to get break- 
fast. 

When that meal—a rather silent one—was 
over, Captain Eli felt better. «There was 
rocks,» he said, «and not a breaker to show 
where they lay, and I struck ’em bow on. So 
that ’s the end of that voyage; but I ’ve tuk 
to my boats, Cap’n, I’ve tuk to my boats.» 

«I’m glad to hear you ’ve tuk to your 
boats,» said Captain Cephas, with an approv- 
ing glance upon his friend. 

About ten minutes afterward Captain Eli 
said, «I ’m goin’ up to my house.» 

« By yourself?» said the other. 

« Yes, by myself; I ’d rather go alone. I 
don’t intend to mind anything, and I ’m goin’ 
to tell her that she can stay there and spend 
Christmas,—the place she lives in ain’t no 
place to spend Christmas, —and she can make 
the little gal have a good time, and go ’long 
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just as we intended to go ‘long—plum-duff 
and mince-pie all the same; and I can stay 
here, and you and me can have our Christmas 
dinner together, if we choose to give it that 
name. And if she ain’t ready to go to-mor- 
row, she can stay a day or two longer; it ’s 
all the same to me, if it ’s the same to you, 
Cap’n.» 

And Captain Cephas having said that it 
was the same to him, Captain Eli put on his 
cap and buttoned up his pea-jacket, declar- 
ing that the sooner he got to his house the 
better, as she might be thinking that she 
would have to move out of it now that things 
were different. 

Before Captain Eli reached his house he 
saw something which pleased him. He saw 
the sea-going stranger, with his back toward 
him, walking rapidly in the direction of the 
village store. 

Captain Eli quickly entered his house, and 
in the doorway of the room where the tree 
was he met Mrs. Trimmer, beaming brighter 
than any morning sun that ever rose. 

« Merry Christmas!» she exclaimed, hold- 
ing out both her hands. «I ’ve been wonder- 
ing and wondering when you ’d come to bid 
me ‘Merry Christmas) —the merriest Christ- 
mas I ’ve ever had.» 

Captain Eli took her hands and bid her 
« Merry Christmas” very gravely. She looked 
a little surprised. « What’s the matter, Cap- 
tain Eli?» she exclaimed. « You don’t seem 
to say that as if you meant it.» 

«Qh, yes, I do,» he answered; this must 
be an all-fired—I mean a thunderin’ happy 
Christmas for you, Mrs. Trimmer.» 

« Yes,» said she, her face beaming again. 
«And to think that it should happen on Christ- 
mas day—that this blessed morning, before 
anything else happened, my Bob, my only bro- 
ther, should—» 

«Your what!» roared Captain Eli, as if he 
been shouting orders in a raging storm. 

Mrs. Trimmer stepped back almost fright- 
ened. «My brother,» said she. «Did n’t he 
tell you he was my brother—my brother Bob, 
who sailed away a year before I was mar- 
ried, and who has been in Africa and China 
and I don’t know where? It’s so long since 
I heard that he’d gone into trading at Singa- 
pore that I’d given him up as married and 
settled in foreign parts; and here he has 
come to me as if he’d tumbled from the sky 
on this blessed Christmas morning.» 

Captain Eli made a step forward, his face 
very much flushed. 

«Your brother, Mrs. Trimmer—did you 
really say it was your brother?» 


«Of course it is,» said she. «Who else 
could it be?» Then she paused for a moment 
and looked steadfastly at the captain. 

« You don’t mean to say, Captain Eli,» she 
asked, «that you thought it was—» 

« Yes, I did,» said Captain Eli, promptly. 

Mrs. Trimmer looked straight in the cap- 
tain’s eyes, then she looked on the ground. 
Then she changed color and changed back 
again. 

«I don’t understand,» she said hesitatingly, 
«why—I mean what difference it made.» 

« Difference!» exclaimed Captain Eli. «It 
was all the difference between a man on deck 
and a man overboard—that ’s the difference 
it was to me. I did n’t expect to be talkin’ 
to you so early this Christmas mornin’, but 
things has been sprung on me, and I can’t 
help it. I just want to ask you one thing: 
Did you think that I was gettin’ up this 
Christmas tree and the Christmas dinner and 
the whole business for the good of the little 
gal, or for the good of you, or for the good 
of Captain Cephas ? » 

Mrs. Trimmer had now recovered a very 
fair possession of herself. « Of course I did,» 
she answered, looking up at him as she spoke. 
« Who else could it have been for?» 

« Well,» said he, «you were mistaken. It 
was n’t for any one of you; it was all for me 
—for my own self.» 

«You yourself?» said she. «I don’t see 
how.» 

« But I see how,» he answered. «It’s been 
a long time since I wanted to speak my mind 
to you, Mrs. Trimmer, but I did n’t ever have 
no chance; and all these Christmas doin’s 
was got up to give me the chance not only 
of speakin’ to you, but of showin’ my colors 
better than I could show them in any other 
way; and everything went on a-skimmin’ till 
this mornin’, when that stranger that we 
brought in from the shoal piped up and asked 
for you. Then I went overboard—at least | 
thought I did—and sunk down, down, clean 
out of soundin’s.» 

«That was too bad, Captain,» said she, 
speaking very gently, « after all your trouble 
and kindness.» 

«But I don’t know now,» he continued, 
«whether I went overboard or whether I am 
on deck. Can you tell me, Mrs. Trimmer ?» 

She looked up at him; her eyes were very 
soft, and her lips trembled just a little. «It 
seems to me, Captain,» she said, «that you 
are on deck—if you want to be.» 

The captain stepped closer to her. «Mrs. 
Trimmer,» said he, «is that brother of yours 
comin’ back ? » 
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« Yes,» she answered, surprised at the sud- 
den question. «He’s just gone up to the 
store to buy a shirt and some things. He got 
all splashed trying to push himself off last 
night.» 

« Well, then,» said Captain Eli, «would you 
mind tellin’ him when he comes back that 
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“*PEOPLE DO HUG A LOT AT CHRISTMAS TIME.’” 


you and me ’s engaged to be married? I 
don’t know whether I ’ve made a mistake in 
the lights or not, but would you mind tellin’ 
him that?» 

Mrs. Trimmer looked at him. Her eyes 
were not so soft as they had been, but they 
were brighter. «1 ’d rather you ’d tell him 
that, yourself,» said she. 

The little girl sat on the floor near the 
Christmas tree, just finishing a large piece 
of red-and-white candy which she had taken 
out of her stocking. «People do hug a lot at 
Christmas time,» said she to herself. Then 
she drew out a piece of blue-and-white candy 
and began on that. 

Captain Cephas waited a long time for his 
friend to return, and at last he thought it 
Would be well for him to go and look for 
him. When he entered the. house he found 
Mrs, Trimmer sitting on the sofa in the par- 
lor, with Captain Eli on one side of her and 


her brother on the- other, and each of them 
holding one of her hands. 

«It looks as if I was in port, don’t it?» 
said Captain Eli to his astonished friend. 
« Well, here I am, and here’s my fust mate,» 
inclining his head toward Mrs. Trimmer. 
« And she’s in port too, safe and sound; and 
that strange captain on the other side of 
her, he ’s her brother Bob, who ’s been away 
for years and years, and is just home from 
Madagascar.» 

«Singapore,» afended brother Bob. 

Captain Cephas looked from one to the 
other of the three occupants of the sofa, but 
made no immediate remark. Presently a smile 
of genial maliciousness stole over his face, 
and he asked, « How about the poor little gal? 
Have you sent her back to Mrs. Crumley’s ?» 

The little girl came out from behind the 
Christmas tree, her stocking, now but half 
filled, in her hand. «Here I am,» she said. 
« Don’t you want to give me a Christmas hug, 
Captain Cephas? You and me’s the only 
ones that has n’t had any.» 

The Christmas dinner was as truly and 
perfectly a sailor-cooked meal as ever was 
served on board a ship or off it. Captain 
Cephas had said that, and when he had so 
spoken there was no need of further words. 

It was nearly dark that afternoon, and 
they were all sitting around the kitchen fire, 
the three seafaring men smoking, and Mrs. 
Trimmer greatly enjoying it. There could be 
no objection to the smell of tobacco in this 
house so long as its future mistress enjoyed it. 
The little girl sat on the floor nursing a Chinese 
idol which had been one of her presents. 

« After all,» said Captain Eli, meditatively, 
«this whole business come out of my sleepin’ 
with my best ear up; for if 1’d slept with 
my hard-o’-hearin’ ear up—» Mrs. Trimmer 
put one finger on his lips. «All right,» said 
Captain Eli, «I won’t say no more; but it 
would have been different.» 

Even now, several years after that Christ- 
mas, when there is no Mrs. Trimmer, and the 
little girl, who has been regularly adopted 
by Captain Eli and his wife, is studying ge- 
ography, and knows more about latitude and 
longitude than her teacher at school, Captain 
Eli has still a slight superstitious dread of 
sleeping with his best ear uppermost. 

«Of course it ’s the most all-firedthonsense,» 
he says to himself over and over again. Never- 
theless, he feels safer when it is his « hard-o’- 
hearin’ ear» that is not upon the pillow. 


Frank R. Stockton. 
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a 
BABCOCK’S DISCOVERY. 


JOMETHING worried Bab- 
cock. One could see that 
from the impatient ges- 
ture with which he turned 
away from the ferry win- 
dow on learning he had 
half an hour to wait. He 
paced the slip with hands 

deep in his pockets, his head on his chest. 

Every now and then he would stop, snap open 

his watch, shutting it again quickly, as if to 

hurry the lagging minutes. 

For the first time in years Tom Grogan, 
who had always unloaded his boats, had failed 
him. A scow loaded with stone for the sea- 
wall that Babcock was building for the Light- 
house Department had lain three days at the 
government dock without a bucket having 
been swung across her decks. His foreman 
had just reported that there was not enough 
material to last the concrete-mixers two 
hours. If Grogan did not get to work at once, 
the divers must come up. 

Heretofore to turn over to Grogan the 
unloading of material for any submarine 
work had been like feeding grist to a mill— 
so many tons of concrete stone loaded on the 
scows by the stone crushing company had 
meant that exact amount delivered by Grogan 
on Babcock’s mixing-platforms twenty-four 
hours after arrival, ready for the divers be- 
low. This was the way Grogan had worked, 
and he had required no watching. 

Babcock’s impatience did not cease even 
when he took his seat on the upper deck of the 
ferry-boat, and caught the welcome sound of 
the paddles sweeping back to the landing at 
St. George. He thought of his men standing 
idle, and of the heavy penalties which would 
be inflicted by the Government, if the winter 
caught him before the section of wall was 
complete. Before now the weather had been 
on his side, and Grogan’s delay would not have 
been so serious. 

Only one northeaster had struck his work, 
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carrying away some of the upper planking 
—the false work of the coffer-dam; but this 
had been repaired in a few hours without 
delay or serious damage. After that the 
Indian summer had set in—soft, dreamy 
days when the winds dozed by the hour, the 
waves nibbled along the shores, and the 
swelling breast of the ocean rose and fell 
as if in gentle slumber—days when the sky 
was a delicate violet blue, the sunlight tem- 
pered through the tender land haze and filmy 
mists from a still sea, and all the air redolent 
with autumn smells; when the sails of the 
oil-lighters hung listless, the boats drifting 
idly, and from away up the harbor, past Bed- 
loe’s Island and the Bronze Goddess, came 
the straining tugs towing impatient coasters 
eager to catch some vagrant breeze loafing 
seaward outside the Narrows. 

He found it difficult to forgive his steve- 
dore’s failure. It was no way, he kept repeat- 
ing to himself, to serve a man, leaving his 
gangs idle, when the good-weather days would 
soon be over. Renewed anxieties took pos- 
session of him. How long would this good 
weather last? Babcock rose hurriedly, and 
leaned over the deck-rail, scanning the sky. 
He did not like the drift of the low clouds off 
to the west; southeasters began that way. 
It looked as though the wind might change. 

Some men would not have worried over 
these possibilities. Babcock did. He was that 
kind of man. 

When the boat touched the shore he sprang 
over thechains, and hurried through the ferry- 
slip. 

« Keep an eye out, sir,» the bridge-tender 
called after him, —he had been directing him 
to Grogan’s house, —«perhaps Tom may be 
on the road.» 

Then it suddenly occurred to Babcock that, 
so far as he could remember, he had never 
seen Mr. Thomas Grogan, his stevedore. His 
foreman knew him, and so did his paymas- 
ter, but he himself had never met him. If 
he had, he could not recall his face. He of 
course did not know by sight dozens of other 
men whose names were on his pay-rolls in 
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different localities, but he never thought of 
that. He wanted Grogan, and he wanted him 
at once, and he was impatient at the possible 
delay in finding him. 

As he hurried along the road he recalled 
the face of his foreman, a big blond Swede, 
and the daughter, a fair-haired, bright girl, 
who once came to the office for her father’s 
pay; but all efforts at reviving the lineaments 
of Grogan failed. 

With this fact clear in his mind, he felt a 
tinge of disappointment. It would have re- 
lieved his temper to unload a portion of it 
upon the offending stevedore. Nothing cools 
a man’s wrath so quickly as not knowing the 
size of the head he intends to hit. 

When he approached near enough to the 
sea-wall to make out the swinging booms and 
the puffs of white steam from the hoisting- 
engines, his eye lighted upon the main der- 
rick at work lowering the buckets of mixed 
concrete to the divers. Instantly his spirits 
rose. The delay on his contract might not 
be so serious. Perhaps, after all, Grogan was 
at work. 

As he reached the temporary wooden fence 
built by the Government, shutting off the 
view of the depot yard, with its coal-docks 
and machine-shops, and neared the small 
door cut through its planking, a voice rang 
out clear and strong above the din of the 
mixers: 

«Hold on, ye wall-eyed macaroni! Do ye 
want that fall cut? Turn that snatch-block, 
Cully, and tighten up the watch-tackle. Here, 
cap’n, lend a hand. Lively now, lively, before 
I mount the hull gang of ye!» 

The voice had a ring of unquestioned au- 
thority. It was not quarrelsome or abusive 
or bullying— only earnest and forceful. 

« Ease away on that guy! Ease away, I tell 
ye!» it continued, rising in intensity. «So— 
all gone! Now, haul out, Cully, and let that 
other team back up.» 

Babcock pushed open the door in the fence 
and stepped in. A scow lay close beside the 
string-piece of the government wharf. Along- 
side its forward hatch stood a small derrick 
with a swinging gaff. The « fall» led through 
a snatch-block in the planking of the dock, 
and operated an iron bucket that was hoisted 
by a big gray horse driven by a boy. A gang 
of men were filling these buckets, and a num- 
ber of teams were being loaded with their 
dumped contents. The captain of the scow 
was on the dock, holding the guy. 

At the foot of the derrick, within ten feet 
of Babcock, stood a woman of perhaps thirty- 
five years of age, with big, clear gray eyes, 
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made all the more luminous by the deep, rich 
color of her sunburned skin. Her teeth were 
snow-white, and her light brown hair’ was 
neatly parted over a broad forehead. She 
wore a loose ulster half concealing her well- 
rounded, muscular figure, and a black silk hood 
rolled back from her face, the strings falling 
over her broad shoulders, revealing a red silk 
scarf loosely wound about her throat, the two 
ends tucked in her bosom. Her feet were shod 
in thick-soled shoes laced tightly around 
her well-turned ankles, and her hands were 
covered by buckskin gauntlets creased with 
wear. From the outside breast-pocket of her 
ulster protruded a time-book, from which 
dangled a pencil fastened to a hempen string. 
Every movement indicated great physical 
strength, perfect health, and a thorough 
mastery of herself and her surroundings, 
coupled with a dignity and repose unmis- 
takable to those who have watched the hand- 
ling of large bodies of workingmen by some 
one leading spirit, master not only on the pay- 
roll, but master in every tone of the voice 
and every gesture of the body. The woman 
gave Babcock a quick glance of interroga- 
tion as he entered, and, receiving no answer, 
forgot him instantly. 

«Come, now, ye blatherin’ Dagos »—this 
time to two Italian shovelers filling the buck- 
ets— «shall I throw one of ye overboard to 
wake ye up, or will I take a hand meself? 
Another shovel there—that bucket ’s not 
half full»—jerking one hand from her side 
pocket and pointing with an authoritative 
gesture, breaking as suddenly into a laugh 
over the awkwardness of their movements. 

Babcock, with all his curiosity aroused, 
watched her for a moment, forgetting for 
the time his own anxieties. He liked a skilled 
hand, and he liked push and grit. This woman 
seemed to possess all three. He was amazed 
at the way in which she handled her men. 
He wished somebody as clear-headed and as 
capable were unloading his boat. He began 
to wonder who she might be. There was no 
mistaking her nationality. Slight as was her 
accent, her direct descent from the land of 
the shamrock and the shillalah was not to 
be doubted. The very tones of her voice 
seemed saturated with its national spirit— 
«a flower for you when you agree with me, 
and a broken head when you don’t.» But 
underneath all these outward indications of 
dominant power and great physical strength 
he detected in the lines of the mouth and 
eyes a certain refinement of nature. There 
was, too, a fresh, rosy wholesomeness, a sweet 
cleanliness, about the woman, which, added 
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to the noble lines of her figure, would have 
stood for beauty, and that alone, had it not 
been*that the firm mouth, well-set chin, and 
deep, penetrating glance of the eye, over- 
powered all other impressions. 

Babcock moved down in front of her. 

«Can you tell. me, madam, where I can 
find Thomas Grogan ?» 

« Right in front of ye,» she answered, turn- 
ing quickly, with a toss of her head like that 
of a great hound baffled in hunt. «1 ’m Tom 
Grogan. What can | do for ye?» 

«Not Grogan the stevedore?» Babcock 
asked in astonishment. 

« Yes, Grogan the stevedore. Out with it 
—what can I do for ye?» 

«Then this must be my boat. 
down—» 

« Ye’re not the boss ?»—looking him over 
slowly from his feet up, a good-natured smile 
irradiating her face, her eyes beaming, every 
tooth in her head glistening. «There ’s me 
hand. I’m glad to see ye. I’ve worked for 
ye off and on for four years, and niver laid 
eyes on ye till this minute. Don’t say a word. 
I know it. I’ve kept the concrete gangs 
back half a day, but I could n’t help it. I ’ve 
had four horses down with the ’zooty, and two 


I came 


men laid up with dip’thery. The big gray 
Cully ’s drivin’ over there—the one that’s 
a-hoistin’—ain’t fit to be out of the stables. 
If ye were n’t behind in the work, he ’d have 


two blankets on him this minute. But I’m 
here meself now, and I ’ll have her out to- 
night if I work till daylight. Here, cap’n, pull 
yerself together. This is the boss.» 


ON that same noon, just after whistle- 
blow, a mere scrap of humanity had stopped 
to rest a dinner-pail on a pile of spars heaped 
up behind a temporary wooden fence. He 
was a boy of perhaps seven or eight years 
of age, but with the face of an old man— 
pinched, weary, and scarred all over with suf- 
fering and pain. He wore a white tennis-cap 
and a short gray jacket that reached to his 
waist. Under one arm was a wooden crutch. 
One leg was bent at the knee, and swung clear 
when he jerked his little body along the 
ground. The other, though unhurt, was thin 
and bony, the yarn stocking wrinkling over 
the shrunken calf. 

Beside him stood a big billy-goat, harnessed 
to a two-wheeled cart made of a soap-box. 

Bending over the little cripple was a woman 
with her hood thrown back on her shoulders, 
her long ulster wide open at the throat. 

«I thought ye were niver comin’ wid that 
dinner, darlint,» she said softly. « What kept 
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ye? Stumpy was tired, was he? Well, niver 
mind.» She lifted the little fellow in her arms, 
and pushed back his cap and smoothed his 
hair with her fingers, her whole face beaming 
with tenderness. 

«Gimme the crutch, darlint, and hold on 
to me tight, and we ’ll get under the shed 
out of the sun till I see what Jennie ’s sent 
me.» 

After she had propped him between two 
big spars, she lifted the cover. 

« Pigs’ feet, as I’m alive, and hot cabbage, 
and the coffee a-b’ilin’ too!»—pulling out a 
tin flask with a screw top, the whole em- 
bedded in the smoking cabbage. «There, 
we ’ll be after puttin’ it where Stumpy can’t 
be rubbin’ his nose in it»—setting the pail, 
as she spoke, on a big anchor-stone. 

Here the goat moved up, rubbing his head 
in the boy’s face, and then reaching around 
for the pail. 

«Look at him, Patsy! Git out, ye imp, or 
[ll hurt ye! Leave that kiver alone!» She 
laughed as she struck at the goat with her 
empty gauntlet, and shrank back out of the 
way of his horns. 

At this instant she caught Babcock’s eye. 
He was passing through the yard on his way 
back to New York. 

«Qh, it ’s the boss »—half rising from her 
seat. «Sure, I thought ye ’d gone back. Pull 
the hat off ye, me boy; it’s the boss we ’re 
workin’ for, the man that ’s buildin’ the 
wall. Ye see, sir, when I’m driv’ like I am 
to-day, I can’t go home to dinner, and me 
Jennie sends me—big—man— Patsy —down» 


—rounding out each word in a pompous tone, « 7 


as she slipped her hand under the boy’s chin 
and kissed him on the cheek. 

There was no apology at her being discov- 
ered unawares, squat in a fence-corner, an 
anchor-stone for a table, and a pile of spars 
for achair. She continued to talk to Babcock 
in an unabashed, self-possessed way, pouring 
out the smoking coffee in the flask cup, chew- 
ing away on the pigs’ feet, and throwing the 
bones to the goat, who sniffed them con- 
temptuously. « Yes, he’s the youngest of our 
children, sir. He and Jennie—that ’s home, 
and’most as tall as meself —are all that’s left, 
The other two went to heaven when they was 
little ones.» a 

«Can’t the little fellow’s leg be straight % 
ened?» asked Babcock, in a tone which 
plainly showed his sympathy for the boy's = 
suffering. r 

«No, not now; so Dr. Mason says. There | 
was a time when it might have been, but I 
could n’t take him. I had him over to Quar- 
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antine again two years ago, but it was too 
late; it’d growed fast, they said. When he 
was four years old he would be under the 
horses’ heels all the time, and a-climbin’ over 
them in the stable, and one day the big gray 
fetched him a crack, and broke his hip. He 
did n’t mean it, for he’s as dacint a horse as 
I’ve got; but the boys had been a-worritin’ 
him, and he let drive, thinkin’, most likely, it 
was them. He’s been a-hoistin’ to-day—there 
he is on the dock.» Then, catching sight of 
Cully leading the horse back to work, she rose 
to her feet, all the fire and energy renewed 
in her face: 

«Shake the men up, Cully! I can’t give ’em 
but half an hour to-day. We’re behind time 
now. And tell the cap’n to pull them mac- 
aronis out of the hold, and start two of ’em to 
trimmin’ some of that stone to starboard. She 
was a-listin’ when we knocked off for dinner. 
Come, lively! » 

Il. 


A BOARD FENCE LOSES A PLANK. 


THE work on the sea-wall progressed. The 
coffer-dam, which had been built by driving 
into the mud of the bottom a double row of 
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heavy tongued and grooved planking in two 
parallel rows, bulkheading each end, had 
been filled with concrete to low-water mark, 
absorbing not only the contents of the de- 
layed scow, but two subsequent cargoes, both 
of which had been unloaded by Tom Grogan. 

To keep out the leakage, steam-pumps 
were kept going night and day. 

By dint of hard work the upper masonry 
of the wall had been laid to the top course, 
ready for the coping-stone, and there was 
now every prospect that the last stone would 
be lowered into place before the winter storms 
set in. 

The shanty—a temporary structure, good 
only for the life of the work—rested on a set 
of stringers laid on extra piles driven outside 
of the working-platform. When the sub- 
marine work lies miles from shore, a shanty is 
the only shelter for the men, its interior 
being fitted up with sleeping-bunks, with one 
end partitioned off for a kitchen and a stor- 
age-room. This is filled with extra blocks, 
Manila rope, portable forges, tools, shovels, 
barrows—all perishable property. 

For this present sea-wall—an amphibious 
sort of structure, with one foot on land and 
the other in the water—the shanty was of 
light pine boards, roofed over, and made 
water-tight by tarred paper. The bunks had 
been omitted, for most of the men boarded 
in the village. This gave increased space for 
the storage of tools, besides room for a desk 
containing the government working-drawings 
and specifications, pay-rolls, etc. In addition 
to its door, fastened at night with a padlock, 
and its one glass window, secured by a ten- 
penny nail, it had a flap-window, hinged at 
the bottom. When this was propped up with 
a barrel stave it made a counter from which 
to pay the men, the paymaster standing in- 
side. 

Babcock was sitting on a keg of dock 
spikes inside this working shanty some days 
after he had discovered Tom’s identity, watch- 
ing his bookkeeper preparing the pay-roll, 
when a face was thrust through the square 
of the window. It was not a prepossessing 
face, rather pudgy and sleek, with uncertain, 
drooping mouth, and eyes that always looked 
over one’s head when he talked. It was the 
property of Mr. Peter Lathers, the yardmaster 
of the depot. 

«When you’re done payin’ off maybe you’ll 
step outside, sir,» he said, in a confiding tone. 
«I got a friend of mine who wants to know 
you. He’s a stevedore, and does the work to 
the fort. He ’s never done nothin’ for you, 
but I told him next time you come down I’d 
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fetch him over. Say, Dan!»—beckoning with 
his head over his shoulder; then, turning to 
Babecock— «I make you acquainted, sir, with 
Mr. Daniel McGaw.» 

Two faces now filled the window—Lath- 
ers’s and that of a red-headed man in a straw 
hat. 

« All right. Ill attend to you in a moment. 
Glad to see you, Mr. McGaw,» said Babcock, 
rising from the keg, and looking out over his 
bookkeeper’s shoulder. 

Lathers’s friend proved to be a short, 
big-boned, square-shouldered Irishman, 
about forty years of age, dressed in a 
once black broadcloth suit with frayed 
buttonholes, the lapels and vest covered 
with grease-spots. Around his collar, 
which had done service for several days, 
was twisted a red tie decorated with a 
glass pin. His face was spattered with 
blue powder-marks, as if from some quarry 
explosion. A lump of a mustache dyed 
dark brown concealed his upper lip, mak- 
ing all the more conspicuous the bushy, 
sandy-colored eyebrows that shaded a pair 
of treacherous eyes. His mouth was coarse 
and filled with teeth half worn off, like 
those of an old horse. When he smiled 
these opened slowly like a vise. What- 
ever of humor played about this opening 
lost its life instantly when these jaws 
clicked together again. 

The hands were big and strong, wrinkled 
and seamed, their rough backs spotted like 
a toad’s, the wrists covered with long spi- 
dery hairs. 

Babcock noticed particularly his low, 
flat forehead when he removed his hat, 
and the dry, red hair growing close to 
the eyebrows. 

«I wuz a-sp’akin’ to me fri’nd Mishter 
Lathers about doin’ yer wurruk,» began 
McGaw, resting one foot on a pile of 
barrow-planks, his elbow on his knee. «1 
does all the haulin’ to the foort. Surgint 
Duffy knows me. I wuz along here las’ 
week, an’ see ye wuz put back fer stone. 
If I ’d had the job, I’d had her unloaded 
two days befoore.» 

«You ’re dead right, Dan,» said Lathers, 
with an expression of disgust. «This woman 
business ain’t no good, nohow. She ought to 
be over her tubs.» 

«She does her work, though,» Babcock 
said, beginning to see the drift of things. 

«Qh, I don’t be sayin’ she don’t. She’s a da- 
cint woman anough; but thim b’ys as is a-run- 
nin’ her carts is raisin’ all the toime.» 
«And then look at the teams,» chimed in 
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Lathers, with a jerk of his thumb toward the 
dock—«a lot of staggerin’ horse-car wrecks 
you could n’t sell to a glue-factory. That 
big gray she had a-hoistin’ is blind of an eye 
and sprung so forrard he can’t hardly stand.» 

At this moment the refrain of a song from 
somewhere near the board fence came waft- | 
ing through the air: 





«An’ he whiped up the floor wid MceGeechy.» 





DAN MCGAW. 


McGaw turned his head in search of the 
singer. 

«What are your rates per ton?» asked 
Babcock. 

«We ’re a-chargin’ forty cints,» said Me- 
Gaw, deferring to Lathers, as if for confir- 
mation. 

«Who’s «we? ?» 

«The Stevedores’ Union.» 

«But Mrs. Grogan is doing it for thirty,” 
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said Babcock, looking straight into McGaw’s 
eyes, and speaking slowly and deliberately. 

« Yis, I heared she wuz a-cuttin’ rates; but 
she can’t live at it. If I does it, it ll be done 
roight, an’ no throuble.» 

«I'll think it over,» said Babcock, quietly, 
turning on his heel. The meanness of the 
whole affair offended him—two big, strong 
men fighting a woman with no protector but 
her two hands. McGaw should never lift a 
shovel for him. 

Again the song floated out; this time it 
seemed nearer: 


«, . . wid McGeechy— 
McGeechy of the Fourth» 


«Dan McGaw ’s giv’n’ it to you straight,» 
said Lathers, stopping for a last word, his 
face thrust through the window again. «He’s 
rigged for this business, and Grogan ain’t in 
it with him. If she wants her work done right, 
she ought to send down something with a 
mustache.» 

Here the song subsided in a prolonged 
chuckle. McGaw turned, and caught sight 
of a boy’s head—a mop of black hair thrust 
through a crownless hat—leaning over a 
cement-barrel. Lathers turned, too, and in- 
stantly lowered his voice. The head ducked 
out of sight. In the flash glance Babcock 
caught of the face, he recognized the boy 
Cully, driver of the big gray. It was evident 
to Babcock that Cully at that moment was 
bubbling over with fun. Indeed, this waif of 
the streets, sometimes called James Finne- 
gan, was seldom known to be otherwise. 

«Thet ’s the wurrst rat in the stables,» said 
McGaw, his face reddening with anger. «What 
kin ye do whin ye ’re a-buckin’ ag’in’ a lot uv 
divils loike him?»—speaking through the 
window to Babcock. «Come out uv thetgehe 
called to Cully, «or I ’ll bu’st yer jaw, ye 
sneakin’ rat! » 

Cully came out, but not in obedience to 
McGaw or Lathers. Indeed, he paid no more 
attention to either of those distinguished 
diplomats than if they had been two cement- 
barrels standing on end. His face, too, had 
lost its irradiating smile; not a wrinkle or 
a pucker ruffled its calm surface. His clay- 
soiled hat was in his hand—a very dirty hand, 
by the way, with the torn cuff of his shirt 
hanging loosely over it. His trousers bagged 
all over—knees, seat, and waist. On his 
stockingless feet were a pair of sun-baked, 
brick-colored shoes. His ankles were as dark 
as mahogany. His throat and chest were 
bare, the skin being tanned to leather wher- 


ever the sun could work its way through the 
holes in his garments. From out of this com- 
bination of dust and rags shone a pair of 
piercing black eyes, snapping with fun. 

«I come up fer de mont’s pay,» he said 
coolly to Babcock, the corner of his eye 
glued to Lathers. «De ole woman said ye ’d 
hev it ready.» 

«Mrs. Grogan’s?» asked the bookkeeper, 
shuffling over his envelops. 

«Yep. Tom Grogan.» 

«Can you sign the pay-roll ? » 

« You bet »—with an eye still out for Lath- 
ers. It was this flea-like alertness that always 
saved Mr. Finnegan’s scalp. 

« Where did you learn to write—at school?» 
asked Babcock, noting the boy’s fearless in- 
dependence with undisguised pleasure. 

«Naw. Patsy an’ me studies nights. Pop 
Mullins teaches us— he ’s de ole woman’s far- 
der what she brung out from Ireland. He ’s 
a-livin’ up ter de shebang; dey ’re all a-livin’ 
dere—Jinnie an’ de ole woman an’ Patsy— 
all ’cept me an’ Carl. I bunks in wid de big 
gray. Say, mister, ye ’d oughter git onter 
Patsy—he’s de little kid wid de crutch. He’s 
a corker, he is; reads po’try an’ everythin’. 
Where ’Il I sign? Oh, yes, I see; in dis ’ere 
square hole right alongside de ole woman’s 
name »—spreading his elbows, pen in hand, 
and affixing « James Finnegan » to the collec- 
tion of autographs. The next moment he was 
running along the dock, the money envelop 
tight in his hand, sticking out his tongue at 
McGaw, and calling to Lathers as he disap- 
peared through the door in the fence, «Somp’n 
wid a mus-tache, somp’n wid a mus-tache,» 
like a newsboy calling an extra. Then a stone 
grazed Lathers’s ear. 

Lathers sprang through the gate, but the 
boy was half-way through the yard. 

Once out of Lathers’s reach, Cully bounded 
up the road like a careering letter X, with 
arms and legs in air. If there was any one 
thing that delighted the boy’s soul, it was, 
to quote from his own picturesque vocabu- 
lary, «to set up a job on de ole woman.» 
Here was his chance. Before he reached the 
stable he had planned the whole scene, even 
to the exact intonation of Lathers’s voice 
when he referred to the dearth of mustaches 
in the Grogan household. Within a few min- 
utes of his arrival the details of the whole 
occurrence, word for word, with such pictur- 
esque additions as his own fertile imagination 
could invent, were common talk about the 
yard. 

Meanwhile Lathers had been called upon 
to direct a gang of laborers who were mov- 
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ing an enormous iron buoy-float down the 
cinder-covered path to the dock. Two of the 
men walked beside the buoy, steadying it with 
their hands. Lathers was leaning against the 
board fence of the shop whittling a stick, 
while the others worked. 

Suddenly there was an angry cry, and every 
man stood still. So did the buoy and the mov- 
ing truck. 

« Where ’s the yardmaster—where ’s Pete 
Lathers ? » 

It was Tom Grogan’s voice. The next in- 
stant she broke through the crowd, brushing 
the men out of her way, and came straight 
toward him, head up, eyes blazing, her silk 
hood pushed back from her face, as if to give 
her air, her gray ulster open to her waist, her 
right hand bare of a glove. 

« Pete Lathers,» she said, stopping in front 
of him, «why do ye want to be takin’ the bread 
out of me children’s mouths?» 

Lathers pulled himself together, the stick 
dropping from his hand: « Well, who said I 
did? What have I got to do with your—» 

«You ’ve got enough to do with ’em to 
want ’em to starve—you and your friend 
McGaw. Have I ever hurt ye that ye should 
try an’ sneak me business away from me? Ye 
know the fight I’ve made, standin’ out on 
this dock many a day an’ night in the cold an’ 
wet, with nobody between Tom’s children an’ 
the street but these two hands—an’ yet ye’d 
slink in like a dog to get me—» 

« Here, now, I ain’t a-goin’ to have no row. 
It’s against orders, an’ I ’ll call the yard- 
watch and throw you out if you make any 
fuss.» 

«The yard-watch!» —witha look of supreme 
contempt, crowding him so closely that Lath- 
ers hugged the fence out of reach of her fist. 
«I can handle any two of ’em, an’ you too, an’ 
ye know it.» 

By this time the gang had abandoned the 
buoy and were standing aghast, watching the 
fury of the Amazon. 

«When ye were out of a job yerself, an’ 
discharged, did n’t Tom go to the fort and 
get ye on the pay-roll ag’in, when—» 

« Well, who said he did n’t? Now, see here, 
don’t make a muss; the commandant ’ll be 
down here in a minute.» Lathers’s tone was 
changing. 

«Let him come; he ’s the one I want to 
see. If he knew he had a man in his pay that 
would do as dirty a trick to a woman as ye’ve 
done, his name would be Dinnis. Ill see him 
meself this very day, and—» 

Here Lathers interrupted with an angry 
gesture. 
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«Don’t ye lift yer arm at me,» she blazed 
out, «or I ’ll break it at the wrist!» 

Lathers’s hand dropped. All the color was 
out of his face, his lip quivering. 

« Whoever said I said a word against you, 
Mrs. Grogan, is a liar.» It was the last 
resort of a cowardly nature. 

«Don’t ye lie to me, Pete Lathers! If 
there ’s anythin’ in this world I hate, it’s a 
liar. Ye said it, and ye know ye said it. Ye 
want that drunken loafer Dan McGaw to get 
me work. Ye ’ve been at it all summer, an’ 
ye think I have n’t watched ye; but I have. 
And ye say I don’t pay full wages, and have 
got a lot of boys to do men’s work, an’ oughter 
be over me tubs. Now let me tell ye»—she 
faced him squarely, with her fists clenched. 
Lathers shrank back against the fence—« if 
ever I hear ye openin’ yer head about me, or 
me teams, or me work, I ’l] make ye swallow 
every tooth in yer head. Send down some- 
thin’ with a mustache, will I? There’s not a 
man in the yard that ’s a match for me, an’ 
ye know it. Try that!» 

There was a quick blow, a crash of break- 
ing timber, and a flood of daylight broke in 
behind Lathers. With one blow of her fist she 
had knocked the fence-plank close beside his 
head clear of its fastenings. 

« Now, the next time I come, Pete Lathers, 
I ll miss the fence and take yer face, and 
don’t ye forgit it!» 

Then she turned and stalked out of the 
yard, the men falling back in silence to let 
her pass. 





III. 
SERGEANT DUFFY’S LITTLE GAME. 

THE bad weather so long expected finally 
arrived. A day of soft, warm autumn skies, 
aglow with the radiance of the setting sun, 
and brilliant in violet and gold, had been fol- 
lowed by a cold, gray morning. Of a sudden 
a cloud the size of a hand had mounted clear 
of the horizon, and called together its fel- 
lows. An unseen herald in the east blew a 
blast, and winds and sea awoke. 

By nine o’clock a gale was blowing. By 
ten Babcock’s men were bracing the outer 
sheathing of the coffer-dam, strengthening 
the derrick-guys, tightening up the anchor- 
lines, and clearing the working-platforms of 
sand, cement, and other damageable property. 
The coarse masonry, fortunately, was above 
the water-line, but the coping was still unset 
and the rubble backing of much of the wall 
unfinished. Two weeks of constant work were 
necessary before that part of the structure 
contained in the first section of the contract 
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“LATHERS SHRANK BACK AGAINST THE FENCE.” 


would be entirely safe for the coming winter. 
Babcock doubled his gangs, and utilized every 
hour of low water to the utmost, even when 
the men stood waist-deep. It was his only hope 
for completing the first section that season. 
After that would come the cold, freezing the 
mortar, and ending everything. 


Tom Grogan performed wonders. Not only 
did she work her teams far into the night, 
but during all this bad weather she stood 
throughout the day on the unprotected dock, 
a man’s sou’wester covering her head, a rough 
waterproof reaching to her feet. She di- 
rected every boat-load herself, and rushed the 
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materials to the shovelers, who stood soaking 
wet in the driving rain. 

Lathers kept out of her way; so did 
McGaw. Everybody else watched her in ad- 
miration. Even the commandant, a bluff, 
gray-bearded naval officer, —a hero of Hamp- 
ton Roads and Memphis, —passed her on his 
morning inspection with a kindly look in his 
face and an aside to Babcock: «Hire some 
more. She is worth a dozen men.» 

Not until the final cargo required for the 
completion of the wall had been dumped on 
the platforms did she relax her vigilance. 
Then she shook the water from her oilskins 
and started for home. During all these hours 
of constant strain there was no outbreak of 
bravado, no spells of ill humor. She made no 
boasts or promises. With a certain buoyant 
pluck she stood by the derricks day after day, 
firing volleys of criticism or encouragement, 
as best suited the exigencies of the moment, 
now springing forward to catch a sagging 
bucket, now tending guy to relieve a man, or 
backing in the teams herself when the line of 
carts was blocked or stalled. 

Every hour she worked increased Bab- 
cock’s confidence and admiration. He began 
to feel a certain pride in her, and to a cer- 
tain extent to rely upon her. Such capacity, 
endurance, and loyalty were new in his experi- 
ence. If she owed him anything for her delay 
on that first cargo, the debt had been amply 
paid. Yet he saw that no such sense of ob- 
ligation had influenced her. To her it had 
been a duty: he was behindhand with the 
wall, and anxious; she would help him out. As 
to the weather, she reveled in it. The dash 
of the spray and the driving rain added only 
another element of enjoyment to the clatter 
of rattling buckets and the rhythmic move- 
ments of the shovelers keeping time to her 
orders. This music seemed as dear to her as 
the steady tramp of men and the sound of 
arms to a division commander. 


OWING to the continued bad weather and 
the difficulty of shipping small quantities of 
fuel, the pumping-engines ran out of coal, anda 
complaint from Babcock’s office brought the 
agent of the coal company to the sea-wall. In 
times like these Babcock rarely left his work. 
Once let the Old Man of the Sea get his finger- 
nails in between the cracks of a coffer-dam, 
and he has smashed the whole into wreckage. 

«I was on my way to see Tom Grogan,» 
said the agent. «I heard you were here, so 
I stopped to tell you about the coal. There 
will be a load down in the morning. I am 
Mr. Crane, of Crane & Co., coal-dealers.» 
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«You know Mrs. Grogan, then?» asked 
3abcock, after the delay in the coal had been 

explained. He had been waiting for just such 
an opportunity. He never discussed person- 
alities with his men. ; 

« Well, I should say so—known her for 
years. Best woman on top of Staten Island. 
Does she work for you?» 

«Yes; but I never knew Grogan was a 
woman until I found her on the dock some 
time ago, handling a cargo. She works like a 
machine. How long has she been a widow?» 

«Well, come to think of it, I don’t know that 
she is a widow. There ’s some mystery about 
the old man, but I never knew what. But that 
don’t count; she ’s good enough as she is, and 
a hustler, too.» 

Crane was something of a hustler himself 
—one of those busy Americans who open their 
daily life with an office-key and close it with 
a letter for the late mail. 

Then, laying his hand on Babcock’s arm: 
«And she ’s square as a brick, too. Some- 
times when a chunker captain waiting to un- 
load shoves a few tons aboard a sneak-boat at 
night, Tom will spot him every time. They try 
to fool her into indorsing their bills of lading 
in full, but it don’t work for a cent.» 

«You call her Tom Grogan?» Babcock 
asked, with a certain tone in his voice. He 
resented, somehow, Crane’s familiarity. 

«Certainly. Everybody calls her Tom Gro- 
gan. It was her husband’s name. Call her any- 
thing else, and she don’t answer. She seems 
to glory in it, and after you know her awhile 
you don’t want to call her anything else 
yourself. It comes kind of natural—like your 
calling a man ‘colonel or «judge.» 

Babcock thought that Crane might be 
right. All the names which could apply to a 
woman who had been sweetheart, wife, and 
mother seemed out of place with this Queen 
of the Amazons who had faced Lathers, and 
with one blow of her fist sent the splinters 
of a fence flying about his head. 

« We ’ve got the year’s contract for coal at 
the fort,» continued Crane. «The quarter- 
master-sergeant who inspects it—Sergeant 
Duffy —has a friend named McGaw who wants 
to do the unloading into the government bins. 
We ’ve got a low price on the coal, and there’s 
no margin for anybody; and if Duffy should 
kick about the quality of the coal,—and you 
can’t please these fellows if they want to be 
ugly, —Crane & Co. will be in a hole, and lose 
money on the contract. I hate to go back on 
Tom Grogan, but there ’s no help for it. The 
ten cents a ton I ’d save if she hauls the 
coal instead of McGaw would be eaten up In 
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Duffy’s short weights and rejections. I sent 
Sergeant Duffy’s letter to her, so she can see 
how the land lies, and I’m going up now to 
her house to see her, on my way to the fort. 
[ don’t know what Duffy gets out of it; per- 
haps he gets a few dollars out of the hauling. 
The coal is shipped, by the by, and ought to 
be here any minute.» 

« Wait a moment; I ’ll go with you,» said 
Babcock, handing him an order for more coal. 
«She has n’t sent down the tally-sheet for 
my last scow.» There was not the slightest 
necessity, of course, for Babcock to go to 
Grogan’s house for this document. 

As they walked on, Crane talked of every- 
thing except what was uppermost in Bab- 
cock’s mind. Babcock tried to lead the con- 
versation back to Tom, but Crane’s thoughts 
were on something else. 

When they reached the top of the hill, the 
vast harbor lay spread out below them, 
stretching away on every side from the 
purple line of the great cities to the silver 
sheen of the sea inside the Narrows. The 
clearing wind had hauled to the northwest. 
The sky was heaped with soft clouds floating 
in the blue. At the base of the hill nestled 
the buildings and wharves of the Lighthouse 
Depot, with the unfinished sea-wall running 
out from the shore, fringed with platforms 
and bristling with derricks—the rings of 
white steam twirling from the exhaust-pipes. 

There is nothing more inspiring than this 
noble harbor, guarded by its grim, silent 
forts, crouched on grassy slopes like great 
beasts with claws concealed. And the in- 
finite variety of its floating life—the white- 
winged yachts, curving tufts of foam from 
their bows; the big, lazy steamers, sullen 
and dull, resting motionless at Quarantine, 
awaiting inspection; the elevators, as high 
as church steeples; the long lines of canal- 
boats, stretched out like huge water-snakes, 
with hissing tugs for heads; enormous floats 
groaning under whole trains of cars; big, 
burly lighters; monster derricks that pick 
up a hundred-ton gun as easily as an ant does 
a grain of sand—each made necessary by 
some special industry peculiar to the port 
of New York, and each unlike any other 
craft in the harbor of any other city of the 
world. 

Grogan’s house and stables lay just over 
the brow of this hill, in a little hollow. The 
house was a plain, square frame dwelling, 
with front and rear verandas, protected by 
the arching branches of a big sycamore-tree, 
and surrounded by a small garden filled with 
flaming dahlias and chrysanthemums. Every- 


thing about the place was scrupulously neat 
and clean. 

The stables—there were two—stood on 
the lower end of the lot. They looked new, 
or were newly painted in a dark red, and 
appeared to have accommodations for a num- 
ber of horses. The stable-yard lay below the 
house. In its open square were a pump and 
a horse-trough, at which two horses were 
drinking. One, the big gray, had his collar 
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“**GRAN’POP, THIS I8 THE GENTLEMAN MOTHER 
WORKS FOR.’” 


off, showing where the sweat had discolored 
the skin, the traces crossed loosely over his 
back. He was drinking eagerly, and had evi- 
dently just come in from work. About, under 
the sheds, were dirt-carts tilted forward on 
their shafts, and dust-begrimed harnesses 
hanging on wooden pegs. 

A strapping young fellow in a red shirt 
came out of the stable door leading two 
other horses to the trough. Babcock looked 
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about him in surprise at the extent of the 
establishment. He had supposed that his 
stevedore had a small outfit and needed all 
the work she could get. If only boys, as 
McGaw had said, did Grogan’s work, they at 
least did it well. 

Crane mounted the porch first, and knocked. 

Jabcock followed. 

« No, Mr. Crane,» said a young girl, opening 
the door, «she’s not at home. I’m expecting 
her every minute. Mother went to the fort 
early this morning. She ’Il be sorry to miss 
you, sir. She ought to be home now, for she’s 
been up ’most all night at the fort. She ’s 
just sent Carl up for two more horses. Won't 
you come in and wait?» 

«No; [’ll keep on to the fort. I may meet 
her on the road.» 

« May I come in?» Babcock asked, explain- 
ing his business in a few words. 

«Qh, yes, sir. Mother won’t be long now. 
You ’ve not forgotten me, Mr. Babcock? I’m 
her daughter Jennie. | was to your office 
once. Gran’pop, this is the gentleman mother 
works for.» 

An old man rose with some difficulty from 
an arm-chair, and bowed in a kindly, defer- 
ential way. He had been sitting near the 
window, reading. He was in his shirt-sleeves, 
his collar open at the throat. He seemed 
rather feeble, his legs shaking as if he were 
weak from some recent illness. There was a 
certain kindliness about the eyes that did not 
escape Babcock’s quick glance; they were 
clear and honest, and looked straight into 
his—the kind Babcock liked. The old man’s 
most striking features were his silver-white 
hair, parted over his forehead, and falling al- 
most to his shoulders; and his thin, straight, 
almost transparent nose, indicating both ill 
health and a certain refinement and sensitive- 
ness of nature. Had it not been for his dress, 
he might have passed for an English curate 
on half pay. 

«Me name ’s Richard, sor—Richard Mul- 
lins,» said the old man. «I’m Mary’s father. 
She won’t be long gone now. She promised 
me she ’d be home for dinner» He placed a 
chair for Babcock, and remained standing. 

«I will wait until she returns,» said Bab- 
cock. He had come to discover something 
more definite about this woman who worked 
like a steam-engine, crooned over a cripple, 
and broke a plank with her fist, and he did 
not intend to leave until he knew. « Your 
daughter must have had great experience. 
I have never seen any one man handle 
work better,» he continued, shaking the old 
man’s hand. Then, noticing that Mullins 
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was still standing, « Don’t let me take your 
seat.» 

The old man hesitated, glanced at Jennie, 
and, moving another chair from the window, 
drew it nearer the stove, and settled slowly 
beside Babcock. 

The room was as clean as bare arms and 
scrubbing-brushes could make it. Near the 
fireplace was a cast-iron stove, and opposite 
this stood a parlor organ, its top littered with 
photographs. A few chromos hung on the 
walls. There were also a big plush sofa 
and two haircloth rocking-chairs, of walnut, 
covered with cotton tidies. The carpet on the 
floor was new and clean, and in the window, 
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where the old man had been sitting, some pots 
of nasturtiums were blooming, their tendrils 
reaching up both sides of the sash. 

Opening from this room was the kitchen, 
resplendent in bright pans and a copper wash- 
boiler. The girl passed constantly in and out 
its open door, spreading the cloth and bring- 
ing dishes for the table. She had her mother’s 
eyes and color, but not her air of fearlessness 
and self-reliance—that kind of self-reliance 
which comes only of many nights of anxiety 
and many days of success. Her girlish figure 
was clothed in a blue calico frock and white 
apron, the sleeves rolled up to the elbows, 
showing some faint traces of flour clinging to 
her wrists, as if she had been suddenly sum- 
moned from the bread-bowl. Altogether she 
was fresh and sweet, strong and healthy, 
with a certain grace of manner about her 
that pleased Babcock instantly. He noticed, 
too, that when she spoke to the old man her 
voice was tempered with a peculiar tender- 
ness, as if his infirmities were more to be 
pitied than complained of. This pleased him 
most of all. 

«You live with your daughter, Mrs. Gro- 
gan?» Babcock asked in his kindest voice, 
turning to the old man. 

« Yis, sor. Whin Tom got sick she sint fer 
me, four years ago, ter come over an’ hilp 
her. I feeds the horses whin Oi ’m able, an’ 
looks after the garden, but Oi ’m not much 
good.» 

«Is Mr. Thomas Grogan living?» asked 
Babcock, cautiously, and with a certain tone 
of respect, hoping to get closer to the facts, 
and yet not to seem intrusive. 

«Qh, yis, sor; an’ moight be dead fer all the 
good he does. He’s in New Yorruk some’er’s, 
on a farm »—lowering his voice to a whisper 
and looking furtively at Jennie—« belongin’ 
to the State, I think, sor. He’s hurted pretty 
bad, an’ p’haps he ’s a leetle off—I dunno. 
Mary has niver tould me.» 

Before Babcock could pursue the inquiry 
further there was a firm tread on the porch 
steps, and the old man rose from the chair, 
his face brightening. 

«Here she is, gran’pop,» said Jennie, laying 
down her dish and springing to the door. 

“Hold tight, darlint,» came a voice from 
the outside, and the next instant Tom Grogan 
strode in, her face all aglow with laughter, 
her hood awry, her eyes beaming, Patsy 
perched on her shoulder, his little crutch 
fast in one hand, the other tightly wound 
about her neck. «Let go, darlint; ye ’re 
a-chokin’ the wind out of me»—gently re- 
moving his arm. 
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«Qh, it ’s ye a-waitin’, Mr. Babcock—me 
man Carl thought ye ’d gone with Mr. Crane. 
Jennie ’1] get the tally-sheet of the last load 
for ye. I’ve been to the fort since daylight, 
and pretty much all night, to tell ye God’s 
truth. Oh, gran’pop, but I smashed ’em!»— 
laying Patsy in the old man’s arms. «That’s 
the last job that sneakin’ Duffy and Dan 
McGaw ’Il ever put up on me. Oh, but ye 
should ’a’ minded the face on him, gran’pop! » 
—untying her hood and breaking into a laugh. 

She stood facing her father, with hood and 
ulster off, the light of the windows silhouet- 
ting the splendid lines of her well-rounded 
figure, with its deep chest, firm bust, broad 
back, and full throat, her arms swinging loose 
and free. 

«Ye see,»—turning to Babcock,—« that 
man Duffy—he’s the sergeant at the fort— 
an’ Dan McGaw—ye know him—he’s the divil 
that wanted to work for ye—tried to do me. 
Ye know I always had the haulin’ of the coal 
at the fort, an’ I want to hold on to it, for it 
comes every year. I’ve been a-watchin’ for 
this coal for a month. Every October there ’s 
a new contractor, and this time it was me 
friend Mr. Crane, I ’ve worked for before. 
So I sees Duffy the other day, an’ he says, 
(Well, I think ye better talk to the quarter- 
master, who’s away, but who’ll be home next 
week. An’ that night when I got home there 
lay a letter from Mr. Crane, with another let- 
ter inside from Sergeant Duffy to him, sayin’ 
to Mr. Crane he ’d recommend Dan McGaw to 
do the stevedorin’—the sneakin’ villain!—an’ 
sayin’ that he— Duffy —was a-goin’ to inspect 
the coal, an’ if his friend Dan McGaw hauled 
it the quality would be all right. Think of 
that! I tell ye, Mr. Babcock, they ’re divils. 
Then Mr. Crane put down at the bottom of 
his own letter to me that he was sorry not to 
give me the job, but that he must give it to 
Duffy’s friend McGaw, or Duffy might reject 
the coal. So I jumps into me bonnet yisterday, 
and over I goes to the fort; an’ I up an’ says 
to Duffy, «I can’t wait for the quartermaster. 
When ’s that coal a-comin’?) An’ he says, 
(In a couple of weeks) An’ I turned onto 
him and says: ‘ Ye ’re a pretty loafer to take 
the bread out of Tom Grogan’s children’s 
mouths! An’ ye want Dan McGaw to do the 
haulin’, do ye? An’ the quality of the coal ’ll 
be all right if he gits it? An’ there ’s sure 
to be twenty-five dollars for you, won’t there? 
If I hear a word more out of ye, I'll see Col- 
onel Howard sure, an’ hand him this letter» 
An’ Duffy turned white as a load of lime, and 
says, ‘Don’t do it, for God’s sake! It ’ll cost 
me me place» While I was a-talkin’ I see a 
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chunker-boat with the very coal on it round 
in to the dock with a tug; an’ I ran to the 
string-piece and catched the line, and has her 
fast to a spile before the tug lost headway. 
Then I started for home on the run to git me 
derricks and stuff. I got home, hooked up by 
twelve o’clock last night, an’ I had me rig 
up an’ the fall set and me buckets over her 
hatches. At six o’clock this mornin’ I took 
the teams an’ was a-runnin’ the coal out of her, 
when down comes Mr. Daniel McGaw with a 
gang and his big derrick on a cart.» Here 
she swung her big shoulders exactly as her 
rival would have done. 

« (That ’s me rig,) I says to him, p’intin’ up 
to the gaff, ‘an’ me coal, an’ I ’ll throw the 
fust man overboard who lays hands on it!> 
An’ then the sergeant come out and took 
McGaw one side an’ said somethin’ to him, 
with his back to me; an’ when McGaw turned 
he was white too, an’ without sayin’ a word 
he turned the team and druv off. An’ just 
now I see Mr. Crane comin’ down. ‘Tom Gro- 
gan, he says, ‘I hate to disappoint ye, an’ 
would n’t, for ye ’ve always done me work 
well; but I’m stuck on the coal contract, an’ 
the sergeant can put me in a hole if you do 
the haulin’» An’ I says, «Mr. Crane, there ’s 
a hole, but ye ain’t in it, an’ the sergeant is. 
I'll unload every pound of that coal, if I do 
it for nothin’, and if that sneak in striped 
trousers interferes, I "ll pull him apart an’ 
stamp on him!)» 

Through all her talk there was a triumph- 
ant good humor, a joyousness, a glow and 
breeziness, which completely fascinated Bab- 
cock. Although she had been up half the 
night, she was as sweet and fresh and rosy as 
a child. Her vitality, her strength, impressed 
him as no woman’s had ever done before. 

When she had finished her story she caught 
Patsy out of her father’s arms and dropped 
with him into a chair, smothering him with 
kisses, hugging him to her breast, his pinched 
face against her ruddy cheek, smoothing his 
forehead with her well-shaped hand, rocking 
back and forth, and telling him of the stone 
that the big gray got in his hoof down at the 
fort, and how lame he was, and how Cully 
got it out with—a—great—big—spike!— 
dwelling on the last words as if it were a 
fairy-tale, the little fellow sitting up in her 
lap and laughing feebly as he called out, 
«Cully can do it—Cully can do anything! » 
Babcock, apparently, made no more differ- 


(To be continued.) 
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ence to her than if he had been an extra 
chair. 

As he watched her afterward moving about 
her rooms, calling to her men from the open 
door, consulting with Jennie, her arms about 
her neck, or crooning over her child, she 
somehow lost all identity with the woman 
on the dock. The spirit that enveloped her 
seemed rather to belong to some royal dame 
of heroic days. The room became her castle, 
the rough stablemen her knights. 

On his return to his work — he had dined with 
her—she walked back with him part of the 
way. Babcock, still bewildered, and consumed 
with curiosity to learn something of her past, 
led the talk to her life along the docks, ex- 
pressing his great surprise at discovering her 
so capable and willing to do a man’s work, 
asking who had taught her, and whether her 
husband in his time had been equally efficient 
and strong. 

Instantly she grew reticent. She did not 
even answer his question. He waited a mo- 
ment, and, realizing his mistake, turned the 
conversation in another direction. 

«And how about those rough fellows around 
the wharves—those who don’t know you—are 
they never coarse and brutal to you?» 

« Not when I look ’em in the face,» she an- 
swered slowly and deliberately. «No man 
ever opens his head, nor dar’s n’t. When they 
see me a-comin’ they stops talkin’ if it ’s 
what they would n’t want their daughters 
to hear; an’ there ain’t no dirty back talk, 
neither. An’ I make me own men civil, too, 
with a dacint tongue in their heads. I had 
a young strip of a lad once who would be 
a-swearin’ round the stables. I told him to 
mend his manners or I ’d wash his mouth 
out, an’ that I would n’t have nobody hit me 
horses on the head. He kep’ along, an’ I see 
it was a bad example for the other drivers 
(this was only a year ago, an’ I had three of 
’em); so when he hit the big gray agin, I 
hauled off and give him a crack that laid 
him out. I was scared solid for two hours, 
though they never knew it.» 

Then, with an almost piteous look in her 
face, and with a sudden burst of confidence, 
born, doubtless, of faith in the man’s evident 
sincerity and esteem, she said in a faltering 
tone: 

« God help me! what can I do? I’ve no man 
to stand by me, an’ somebody ’s got to be 
boss.» 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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APPEALS TO LINCOLN’S CLEMENCY. 






Se aN all his many-sided as- 
Pde 4] pects Abraham Lincoln 

"aes is perhaps better under- 
stood and more _ thor- 
oughly appreciated than 
any other great Ameri- 
can, for his life was as 
open as the day. His heart 
went out spontaneously to the lowly, whose 
hopes and aspirations he understood. He was 
very approachable. With a cause to plead, the 
meanest as well as the greatest could reach 
Lincoln’s ear at all times. Lincoln hated 
strife and bloodshed, yet his career culmi- 
nated in the greatest war of modern times. 
He was made miserable by the trials and 
misfortunes of his country; his honest heart 
was wrung by cases of cruelty and hardship 
incident to a state of war that were daily 
brought to his attention on appeal in some 
form. The tender-hearted President was the 
terror of military despots and brutal jailers 
everywhere. Through appeals to him many 
criminals richly deserving punishment were 
allowed to go free. 

It was almost impossible at first to secure 
Lincoln’s consent to the execution of a sol- 
dier for desertion, and through immunity for 
this crime the army just after Fredericksburg 
was actually threatened with dissolution. He 
could not withstand the agonized tears of 
fathers, mothers, and friends of the con- 
demned; seemingly would not understand why 
a man who had enlisted to be shot by the 
enemy, perhaps, should be shot in cold blood 
by his own friends. 

In some respects the foregoing would ap- 
pear to characterize an essentially weak, 
womanish nature; but Lincoln was far from 
being a weak man, though easily moved by 
misery and suffering, and apparently totally 
free from every sort of prejudice. On occa- 
sion he could be as firm as a rock when he 
thought justice should be vindicated, and 
especially so when the well-being or lives of 
the struggling soldiers at the front were in- 
volved. In cases of the wanton murder of 
Union soldiers it was seldom that an appeal 
for clemency was successful. 

It has been my duty! to handle, in the de- 
partments at Washington, thousands of of- 


|The writer, a member of the Government Com- 
mission engaged in publishing the War Records, has 
charge of the compilation relating to prisoners of 
war.— EpITorR. . 








Sore 


ficial documents relating to prisoners of war 
and analogous subjects. This has been a 
wonderful revelation to me, although the 
knowledge thus gained has in no wise modi- 
fied my original impressions of the War 
President, and every scrap and line I have 
examined confirms in all particulars the 
world’s affectionate judgment upon his noble 
and magnanimous character. 

The multitude as well as the multifarious 
character of the appeals made to Lincoln are 
evidence of the unalterable conviction of the 
people that he was their sheet-anchor. There 
was not the least hesitation in approaching 
him, because there was a popular confidence 
that he was kind, unselfish, and honest. The 
wounded soldier hobbling alone into the White 
House was not an unusual sight, and he never 
came away without cheer of some kind. 

Among the wounded Bull Run prisoners 
returning from Richmond after many weary 
months in Libby was a lad named Will Up- 
ham, of the Second Wisconsin Infantry. This 
boy found his way into the presence of Lincoln, 
who sympathetically drew from him the story 
of his adventures in battle and in prison, 
and sent him away with an appointment to 
West Point, from which academy Upham was 
subsequently graduated with honors. Re- 
cently this protégé of Lincoln was chosen 


Governor of Wisconsin. One day Lincoln was 


found counting over and dividing into par- 
cels a small sum in greenbacks for a negro 
messenger in the Treasury Department who 
was in hospital with the smallpox, unable to 
sign the roll and draw his pay. The President 
of the United States cheerfully undertook to 
cut the Gordian knot of red tape, procure 
the poor man’s wages, and make the desired 
disposition thereof. Books and newspapers 
and living men teem with anecdotes of Lin- 
coln like the foregoing. 

But as the war progressed, Mr. Lincoln’s 
cares increased. He became too deeply en- 
grossed in more important affairs to devote 
much time to mere individual concerns, even 
when they involved the liberty of a citizen. 
To the ordinary appeals from prisoners for 
release or redress he paid but little attention 
himself, beyond referring them to the proper 
bureau; occasionally he made a personal or- 
der, generally, as appears, on the represen- 
tation of some influential political friend or 
supporter. These latter orders were of the 


most formal and perfunctory kind, and en- 
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tirely lacking in the original and sometimes 
humorous characteristics of the earlier in- 
dorsements found on papers of this nature 
passing through his hands, unerringly indi- 
cating, as they did, a deep interest in the 
matter in hand. It must not be understood, 
however, that he had become callous to the 
call of humanity. He was harassed by greater 
duties; besides, he had learned that this sort 
of thing could be handled as well by others. 

In the multitude of appeals brought by 
prisoners and their friends many deceits and 
frauds were practised, and even perjuries 
committed, to secure release and immunity 
through the soft-hearted Lincoln. Doubtless 
the good man was often deceived; in many 
cases it is not unlikely he was willing to be 
deceived. Still, in those matters where there 
was doubt, he sometimes dealt with the crafty 
wariness of a criminal lawyer,—a phase of 
character not ascribed to him by the masses, 
—more likely rather to protect himself than 
from any fear that real harm to public in- 
terests would ensue. 

In the case of Michael Dazey of Quincy, 
Ill., who appealed through Senator Browning 
for the release of his brother, a prisoner at 
Alton, Mr. Lincoln carefully indorsed the fol- 
lowing on the letter: 


Senator Browning personally knows, and 
vouches for, the writer of this letter. Let Wil- 
liam T. Dazey, named within, take the oath 
prescribed in the proclamation of December 8, 
and be bailed to his brother, the writer of this 
letter. A. LINCOLN. 

December 9, 1863. 


The foregoing is unique. Now, Senator 
Browning had not indorsed the letter in 
writing; he had simply made oral represen- 
tations to the President. The latter, very 
properly and wisely, made a complete record 
of the case, and at the same time made Mr. 
Browning responsible, with the brother, to 
himself for the prisoner’s good behavior 
after release. The terms of this indorsement 
show the thorough politician. There is more 
or less of this element—protective clauses, 
so to speak—in nearly every indorsement 
made by Mr. Lincoln on papers submitted for 
disposition at his hands. 

There is another of the same kind worth 
quoting. Thomas Thoroughman of St. Joseph, 
Mo., was arrested for disloyalty by General 
Totten, some time in May, 1862, and after- 
ward sent by General Loan to Quincy, Ill. 
Strong appeals were made to the President 
for his discharge. On the face of a large 
official envelop which probably originally 
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contained all the papers relating to the 
case I find the following in the President’s 
handwriting: 

Will the Secretary of War please direct that 
Mr. Thoroughman may be disposed of at the 
discretion of Abram Jonas and Henry Asbury 
of Quincy, Ill., both of whom I know to be 
loyal and sensible men? A. LINCOLN. 

December 13, 1862. 


Inside is a single paper,—the report of 
Henry Asbury and Abram Jonas, —from which 
it appears that Mr. Thoroughman was duly 
paroled and permitted to go to his home. 

Henry N. Warfield of Lexington, Ky., a 
prisoner of war at Camp Douglas, Chicago, 
in company with other Confederate prisoners 
made his escape from that military prison on 
the night of December 2, 1862, and made his 
way to the house of his brother-in-law, Dr. 
L. W. Brown, who resided thirteen miles 
east of Jacksonville, Morgan County, Ill. Dr. 
Brown was a loyal man, and advised Warfield, 
who was a lad of only eighteen, to surrender 
himself to the Union military authorities and 
then take the oath of allegiance. This he did 
at Jacksonville, after which a petition, signed 
by Governor Yates, Senator Trumbull, E. B. 
Washburne, I. N. Arnold, and several other 
political notabilities, was forwarded to the 
President for his release. Mr. Lincoln made 
the following order in this case: 

Let Henry N. Warfield, named within, be 
paroled and delivered to the custody, — bailed, 
so to speak, —to his brother-in-law, Dr. L. W. 


Brown, who and whose brothers are very near 


friends of mine in Illinois. A. LINCOLN. 


December 14, 1863. 


And if anything further were needed to 
prove that the President did not always per- 
mit his woman’s heart to mislead him, evea 
in cases of this nature, the following will con- 
vince the most skeptical. Henry A. Wilker- 
son of Nashville, Tenn., a boy of seventeen, 
ran away from school in Kentucky and joined 
the Confederate army. He was captured, and 
his friends in Nashville prevailed upon Gov- 
ernor Johnson to recommend his discharge 
to the President. A formal petition of citi- 
zens of Nashville was forwarded to Wash- 
ington by Governor Johnson, but unaccom- 
panied by any indorsement or recommenda- 
tion of his own. After examining the paper, 
Mr. Lincoln indorsed upon it: 

If Governor Johnson will say in writing on 
this sheet that in his opinion this man should 


be discharged, I will discharge him. 
A. LINCOLN. 


December 5, 1864. 
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On the 10th Governor Johnson telegraphed 
his recommendation that young Wilkerson be 
released on taking the amnesty oath, to re- 
port at Nashville to « enter upon such further 
obligation as may be agreed upon.» This tele- 
gram was attached to the original paper, and 
the careful President indorsed the following 
order upon it: 

Let this man take the oath of December 8, 
1863, and be discharged as recommended by 
Governor Johnson. A. LINCOLN. 

December 15, 1864. 


Charles O. Roby of Fairfax County, Va., 
whose father was a Union man, was wounded 
and captured at Gettysburg in the Confed- 
erate service, into which, according to the 
affidavit of his father, he had been con- 
scripted, and from which he tried to escape. 
On the father’s affidavit Mr. Lincoln indorsed: 


My impulse would be to say, “ Let Charles 
0. Roby take the oath and be discharged,” yet 
I do not so say, not knowing what valid objec- 
tion there may be known at the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. Foster, who presents this, was a M.C. 
from New York several years ago, and after- 
wards a resident of Virginia, as he states. He 
is vouched to me as a respectable and worthy 
gentleman. I submit the case to the Secretary 


of War. A. LINCOLN. 
October 14, 1863. 


Roby was soon after released, on the order of 
the Secretary of War, on taking the oath. 

Notwithstanding his kindly impulses, Mr. 
Lincoln appears to have combined policy 
largely with his mercy, even in dealing with 
cases appealing to the heart rather than to 
the head. A son of the Hon. Thomas A. R. 
Nelson, a distinguished Union citizen of east 
Tennessee, floated into the Confederate army, 
like hundreds of other young fellows of the 
South, from one cause or another. He was 
captured by Grant at the Big Black in 1863, 
and sent to Point Lookout. War did not have 
the same rosy hue to the young man after he 
had languished in prison several months, and 
he longed for liberty. His father made appli- 
cation for his release, stating as a basis for 
it that his son had been practically coerced 
Into the rebel service, and had always been 
favorable to the Union side. He also stated 
that one of his sons, from choice, had served 
twelve months in the Confederate army and 
been discharged, and that two others were 
then in the Union armies. Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
dorsement reads: 


The writer of this, Hon. Mr. Nelson of Ten- 
hessee, 1s a man of mark, and one whom I would 
like to have obliged. I am in favor of dis- 


charging his son, with pledge that he shall not 

be conscripted, upon his taking the oath of De- 

cember 8. A. LINCOLN. 
February 19, 1864. 


Mr. Lincoln, lawyer-like, appears never to 
have taken anything for granted in the cases 
submitted, and no matter what his ultimate 
intentions were, he never concluded a case 
without proper inquiry. Abraham Samuels 
was caught passing through the Union lines 
to obtain medical supplies for the Southern 
army; but an application for his release as- 
serted that his real purpose was to escape 
from the South. Mr. Lincoln indorsed: 


It is confessed in this case that Samuels, when 
arrested, had on his person a paper prima facie 
showing that he was going North to obtain 
medical supplies for the rebels. Will the offi- 
cer in command at Fort Monroe please give 
him an opportunity of trying to prove that this 
was not his real object, and report the evidence, 
with his opinion on it, to me? 

A. LINCOLN. 


The above is an exception to the almost 
invariable rule of Mr. Lincoln carefully to 
date every indorsement, of whatever nature, 
that he made upon a paper. Considerable 
testimony was taken by General Shepley in 
the Samuels case, and December 10, 1864, 
the original application turns up again, and 
is indorsed with the laconic order: 


Let the prisoner Samuels be discharged. 
A. LINCOLN. 


A prisoner in Camp Morton, Indianapolis, 
whose name need not be written, made a 
feeling personal appeal to the President for 
release, the opening paragraph of which was 
as follows: «Mr. President, I never was, am 
not, and never can be, a secessionist. I have 
been of a highly nervous temperament, with 
weak lungs, and easily excited. I was shame- 
fully deceived by a supposed friend, who made 
me believe that I would be killed unless I fled 
my home and native State to seek safety in 
the South,» etc. Upon this document the 
President made this droll indorsement: 


This man being so well vouched, and talking 
so much better than any other I have heard, 
let him take the oath of December 8, and be 
discharged. A. LINCOLN. 

July 1, 1864. 


On a paper presented by a tearful mother 
in behalf of her imprisoned son he wrote: 
Let this woman have her boy out of Old Cap- 
itol Prison. A. LINCOLN. 
January 3, 1863. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s absolute impartiality when 
dealing with affairs wherein he was person- 
ally interested is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing despatch to a Union general: 


Wark DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 8, 1864. 

MAJOR-GENERAL BURBRIDGE, Lexington, Ky.: 

Last December Mrs. Emily T. Helm, half-sis- 
terof Mrs.L.,and widowof the rebel general Ben. 
Hardin Helm, stopped here on her way from 
Georgia to Kentucky, and I gave her a paper, 
as I remember, to protect her against the mere 
fact of her being General Helm’s widow. I hear 
a rumor to-day that you recently sought to ar- 
rest her, but was prevented by her presenting 
the paper from me. I do not intend to protect 
her against the consequences of disloyal words 
or acts spoken or done by her since her return 
to Kentucky, and if the paper given her by me 
can be construed to give her protection for such 
words or acts, it is hereby revoked pro tanto. 
Deal with her for current conduct just as you 
would with any other. A. LINCOLN. 


His sense of humor, as well as lack of 
prejudice, finds expression in this telegram 
to the Governor of Kentucky: 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 10, 1864. 
GOVERNOR BRAMLETTE, Frankfort, Ky.: 
Yours of yesterday received. I can scarcely 
believe that General John B. Houston has been 
arrested ‘for no other offense than opposition 
to my reélection,” for if that had been deemed 
sufficient cause of arrest I should have heard 
of more than one arrest in Kentucky on elee- 
tion day. If, however, General Houston has 
been arrested for no other cause than opposi- 
tion to my reélection, General Burbridge will 
discharge him at once, I sending him a copy of 
this as an order to that effect. 
A. LINCOLN. 


He had a fashion of writing his most im- 
portant orders on any scrap of paper, enve- 
lop, or blank card at hand at the moment. 
On both sides of a small visiting-card I find 
this request, which is in fact an order: 


SECRETARY OF WAR: 

Please oblige Senator Powell by giving the 
limits of Cleveland to Charles F. Johnson, on 
his parole, the Senator pledging me that the 
parole will not be violated. He is a prisoner 
now at or near Sandusky. A. LINCOLN. 

July 1, 1862. 


On another card he wrote: 


Allow Charles H. Jonas, now a prisoner of 
war at Johnson’s Island, a parole of three weeks 
to visit his dying father, Abram Jonas, at 
Quincy, Ill. A. LINCOLN. 
June 2, 1864. 
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In those days it was very difficult for 
friends to get access to prisoners. On an- 
other card is the following order: 


Allow this lady, Mrs. Parks, with her friend, 
Mr. Tallmadge, to see her two sons, prisoners 
of war at Point Lookout. A. LINCOLN. 

June 24, 1864. 


Occasionally there is an official communi- 
cation in the shape of a formal letter on 
note-paper: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
May 26, 1864. 
HONORABLE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Dear Sir: Let Stephen C. Campbell, now 
held as a prisoner of war at Johnson’s Island, 
be discharged on taking the oath. This isa 
special case, not a precedent, the man having 
voluntarily quitted the rebel service, and also 
being subject to fits. Yours truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 


The fact that the man was «subject to 
fits» struck the President as an important 
item in the bill of particulars favoring his 
discharge. Following is another formal note 
to the Secretary of War, who was a much 
more difficult personage to reach than Mr. 
Lincoln. In this instance it looks as if the 
President sought to shift responsibility. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
September 7, 1863. 
HONORABLE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

My DEAR SiR: This lady says her husband, 
Theophilus Brown, and his brother, George E. 
Brown, are in the Old Capitol Prison as pris- 
oners of war, that they were conscripted into 
the rebel army, and were never for the rebel 
cause, and are now willing to do anything rea- 
sonable to be at liberty. This may be true, and 
if true they should be liberated. Please take 
hold of the case, and do what may seem proper 
in it. Yours truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 


Several Union Quakers made representa- 
tions to Mr. Lincoln that three North Caro- 
lina Confederate prisoners were Quakers, and 
at heart for the Union. The President made 
this indorsement on the application for their 
release: 


This paper is presented to me by Friends 
John W. Tatum of Delaware, and Joseph Ta- 
tum of New Jersey, who are satisfied that the 
statement is correct. Let the men within named 
be discharged on affirming according to the 
oath of December 8, 1863, and that they will 
remain North. A. LINCOLN. 

November 30, 1864. 


An appeal was made in behalf of a man 
under sentence of death with whom the Pres- 
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ident had formerly been acquainted, where- 
upon he telegraphed this order: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 17, 1863. 
MaJsor-GENERAL HuruBut, Memphis, Tenn. : 
I understand you have under sentence of 
death a tall old man by the name of Henry F. 
Luckett. I personally knew him, and did not 
think him a bad man. Please do not let him 
be executed, unless upon further order from 
me, and in the meantime send me a transcript 
of the record. A. LINCOLN. 


Here is one of his queer indorsements 
upon some papers filed with him by Judge- 
Advocate-General Holt: 

I wish to grant a pardon in this case, and 
will be obliged to the Judge-Advocate of the 
Army if he will inform me as to the way in 
which it is to be done. A. LINCOLN. 

March 25, 1862. 


On a large bundle of papers covering but 
a single case, and that unimportant, appears 
the following sententious remark: 

What possible injury can this lad work upon 
the cause of this great Union? I say let him 
go. A. LINCOLN. 

April 10, 1862. 


The release of A. M. Hughes, Jr., of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., a Confederate prisoner at Camp 
Morton, was recommended by Governor An- 
drew Johnson. On this paper Mr. Lincoln 
indorsed these words: 


As a boon to Governor Johnson, let this 
young man take the oath of December 8, and 
be discharged. A. LINCOLN. 

February 17, 1864. 


As previously stated, in those last days 
there was very little circumlocution, and, 
indeed, very few got out except by exchange 
or escape, unless on the special order of 
the President. Congress had prescribed a 
special oath of allegiance for those prisoners 
who were tired of the war, and it was easy 
for the President to fall back upon this. I 
will give an example of Mr. Lincoln’s style 
of treating ordinary cases coming under this 
provision. Governor Lewis of Wisconsin, 
Henry J. Raymond of the « New-York Times,» 
and other influential people, appealed to him 
for the release of William H. Turley of east 
Tennessee, arbitrarily arrested in April, 1863, 
and imprisoned at Johnson’s Island for more 
than a year. Mr. Lincoln simply indorsed 
upon this petition these words: 

Let this man Turley take the oath of Decem- 


ber 8, 1863, and be discharged. 
October 24, 1864. 


A. LINCOLN. 
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Occasionally, however, I find a slight vari- 
ation from this blunt phraseology, as upon 
the papers of Louis Kinney, a Kentucky pris- 
oner at Point Lookout: 


Let this man take the oath of December 8, 

and be discharged. He is said to be barely 
ast eighteen years of age, and is at Point 
ookout, and sick. A. LINCOLN. 
August 30, 1864. 


Most of the foregoing relate to the cases 
of individuals who had perpetrated no crime 
other than being Confederate soldiers, or 
sympathizers with the rebellion. Mr. Lincoln 
seems to have been willing to consider them 
each and all as «special cases, and not pre- 
cedents.»» His clear, practical head enabled 
him to hold lightly the probable influence, 
either for good or evil, of any obscure indi- 
vidual upon the fortunes of the great strug- 
gle going on; and being totally free from 
the passions of hate and revenge, it was thus 
very easy for this humane man to exercise 
mercy in such cases. 

But with all his tenderness of heart there 
was another and firmer side to his nature, 
which, when called into activity in extreme 
cases, was as noteworthy as the other. When 
he was fully convinced that it would be hurt- 
ful to the public interest to interpose execu- 
tive clemency, his action was manifested in 
numerous instances by a terse indorsement, 
of which the following is an example: 


I cannot interfere in this case. 


A. LINCOLN. 
January 1, 1863. 


In the particular case—a capital one—of 
which the above is a part, there is ample 
evidence that he arrived at this, to him, pain- 
ful and portentous conclusion at the end of a 
thorough investigation, and then only after 
a hard struggle for the mastery between his 
lawyer’s head and human heart. One further 
illustration of this phase of his character, and 
I have done. 

On July 11, 1863, a shocking tragedy oc- 
curred in Norfolk, Va. As it was a cause 
célébre, all the circumstances of the murder 
being at the time generally discussed and 
the principals well known, I can see no harm, 
thirty years afterward, in introducing the 
facts here. On that day Second Lieuten- 
ant A. L. Sanborn of the First United States 
Colored Troops, was marching at the head 
of his company of blacks along one of the 
main streets of Norfolk. Being nettled by 
some taunting remarks of ex-slaveholders 
and Southern sympathizers, he threatened 
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with arrest, as perhaps was his duty, one 
Dr. David M. Wright, who appeared to be 
the most conspicuous of the offenders. There 
was an altercation, in the midst of which 
Wright drew a revolver and shot the Union 
officer dead. 

The murderer was at once arrested, and 
subsequently tried by a military commission, 
of which General R. S. Foster was president. 
He was ably defended by Hon. Lemuel J. 
Bowden and Hon. L. H. Chandler, but was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 
The testimony was clear and conclusive. The 
most desperate efforts were made during and 
after the trial to save Wright, who was a 
man of considerable note and good character. 
Petitions poured in upon the President from 
all quarters. Among the papers is one letter 
from Canada interceding for him. The pres- 
sure upon Mr. Lincoln was something tre- 
mendous; his first appearance in the case is 
in the shape of a telegram: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 3, 1863. 
Masor-GENERAL FOSTER (or whoever may be 
in command of the military department with 
headquarters at Fort Monroe, Va.): 

If Dr. Wright, on trial at Norfolk, has been 
or shall be convicted, send me a transcript of 
his trial and conviction, and do not let execu- 
tion be done upon him until my further orders. 

A. LINCOLN. 


Judge-Advocate-General Holt transmitted 
the papers to the President on the 19th of 
August, with a report characterizing the kill- 
ing of Sanborn as an « undefended assassina- 
tion.» Yet the execution was delayed until 
Mr. Lincoln had gone through all the chan- 
nels of investigation. The President found: 


Upon the presentation of the record in this 
case and the examination thereof, aided by the 
report thereon of the Judge-Advocate-General, 
and on full hearing of counsel for the accused, 
being satisfied that no proper question re- 
mained ee except as to the insanity of the 
accused, | caused a very full examination to 
be made on that question, upon a great amount 
of evidence, including all offered by counsel of 
accused, by an expert of high reputation in that 
professional department, who thereon reports 
to me, as his opinion, that the accused ‘ Dr. 
David M. Wright was not insane prior to or on 
the 11th day of July, 1863, the date of the hom- 


icide of Lieutenant Sanborn; that he has not © 
been insane since, and is not insane now.” [| 


therefore approve the finding and sentence of ~ 


the military commission, and direct that the © 
Major-General in command of the department ~ 
including the place of trial, and wherein the 
convict is now in custody, appoint time and 
place and carry said sentence into execution, 
A. LINCOLN. 
October 7, 1863. 


The execution was fixed for the 16th of 4 
October, 1863, but Messrs. Bowden and Chand- © 
ler did not cease their efforts in behalf of the 
doomed man. On the intercession of Mr. Bow- 
den, Mr. Lincoln sent the following reprieve 
the day before that fixed for the execution; 

Wak DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 15, 1863. 
MAJOR-GENERAL Foster, Fort Monroe, Va.: 

Postpone the execution of Dr. Wright to 
Friday, the 23d instant (October). This is in- 7 
tended for his preparation, and is final. 

A. LINCOLN. 


On the 17th General Foster informed the ~ 
President that Dr. Wright’s wife desired to 
visit Washington to intercede with him for % 
her husband’s life. The effect on Mr. Lincoln 4 
of such an appeal from a woman can well } 
be imagined by the reader of the foregoing 
pages. The responsibility with such a man of 
denying the agonized woman’s prayer must} 
have been dreadful, and the tenor of the 
following answer to General Foster shows 
how the President felt it: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 17, 1863. 
MAJOR-GENERAL Foster, Fort Monroe, Va.: 
It would be useless for Mrs. Dr. Wright to 
come here. The subject is a very painful one, 
but the case is settled. A. LINCOLN. 


This ended the case. On the final day Dr. 
Wright was executed. 

It may be remarked that there are very 
few instances of record wherein Mr. Lincoln, § 
combating his own disposition as well as the 
pleadings of the convict’s friends, as in Dr 7 
Wright’s case, took an inexorable stand, from 
which no entreaty apparently could movey 
him. When he did assume that attitude, we” 
may safely conclude that he was controlled) 
wholly by cogent reasons of a public nature.) 


Leslie J. Perry. 

















HUMPERDINCK’S 


fT is seldom that a musical stage- 
play achieves so marked a success 
as « Hansel und Gretel,» by Engel- 
; bert Humperdinck; more seldom 
still that a success is so richly deserved. The 
reason for its triumphal tour through the 
theaters is obvious: the public were weary, 
not only of Norse-Germanic god and hero 
operas done in alliterative verse, but also of 
adultery dramas in one or two acts, with 
dagger-stabs and intermezzi obbligato. This 
being so, of a sudden appeared an opera show- 
ing masterly workmanship on its musical 
side, and on its poetical a fine appreciation 
of the naive character of the popular Ger- 
man fairy-tale—the Volksmahrchen. «(Hansel 
und Gretel,» a fairy-play in three scenes, by 
Adelheid Wette, music by Engelbert Humper- 
dinck »—thus ran the title. The author of 
the libretto is the sister of the writer of the 
music, who is known as a gifted composer 
and an admirable teacher of counterpoint 
and composition. He was born at Mayence, 
but has lived for some years at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard 
Wagner, is one of his pupils. 

It will be two years next Christmas since 
Humperdinck’s fairy-opera received its first 
performance at Weimar. Richard Strauss, 
one of the most talented of modern compos- 
ers, directed its production, a sympathetic 
management gave generous assistance in the 
task of staging, and the work achieved an 
emphatic success. Naturally enough, « Hin- 
sel und Gretel» is a growth from the soil 
created by Richard Wagner’s lyric dramas. 
Its more particular habitat might be said to 
be the style of «Die Meistersinger.» Like 
the prelude to that drama, the introduction 
in C major is built out of the principal mo- 
tivi of the opus. Already in this prelude 
Humperdinck displays his brilliant talents 
in the invention of characteristic themes and 
masterly counterpoints, which, in spite of 
complexity of treatment, never show a pau- 
city of sensuous beauty. The prelude begins 
with the theme of the «Evening Blessing,» 
first intoned by four horns and then echoed 
by the stringed instruments and wood-winds. 
The composer has assigned an important part 
to this theme, which runs like a scarlet thread 
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through the whole opera, and brings it to a 
brilliant conclusion. 

It is not the purpose of this writing to give 
a detailed analysis of the opera. I shall con- 
fine myself to a condensed résumé of the 
libretto, with a few side glances at particu- 
larly characteristic passages in the music. 
The first scene, « At Home,» discloses a small, 
poverty-stricken room. According to the 
stage directions, there is a low door in the 
background, and beside it a tiny window, 
which offers a glimpse of the woods beyond. 
Brooms of various sizes hang on the wall. 
Hansel, occupied with broom-making, and 
Gretel, with stocking-knitting, sit facing 
each other. Gretel sings a child’s song, the 
familiar «Suse, liebe Suse, was raschelt im 
Stroh,» the melody of which Hansel takes up 
to give expression to his hunger. Gretel seeks 
to cheer and divert her brother by playing 
and dancing. Their lark is at its height when 
their mother enters, and after upbraiding 
the children for their neglect of work, sends 
them into the forest to gather berries. Over- 
come by hunger and weariness, she falls 
asleep beside the hearth, when from the 
distance comes the voice of the returning 
father, who, having been lucky enough to 
sell out his entire stock, is bringing home 
potatoes, eggs, sausages, and even a quarter 
of a pound of coffee. Great is the rejoicing 
over this unexpected wealth; but when the 
father asks after the children, the mother 
becomes embarrassed, and hesitatingly con- 
fesses that she has driven them into the 
wood to pick berries. The father upbraids 
her, and calls to mind that the wood is the 
home of the wicked Gingerbread Witch, whose 
practice it is to catch children, put them in 
her oven, and eat them after they have been 
baked into tasty gingerbread. Wringing her 
hands the while, the mother rushes into the 
forest to seek her children, the father after 
her. 

Thus closes the first scene, which is fol- 
lowed without interruption by «The Witch’s 
Ride,» an extremely characteristic piece of 
music, which gradually leads into the second 
scene—a dense forest near the Ilsenstein. 
Gretel is making a wreath of posies, Hansel 
hunting strawberries. It is evening. This 
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forest scene is musically one of the gems of 
the work. The mood of the gathering twi- 
light has been marvelously caught. There is 
a rustling in the tops of the pines, and from 
a thicket a solitary cuckoo sends forth its 
call. The children have lost their way, and 
in their terror fancy they see and hear all 
manner of dreadful things. Suddenly a little 
gray man appears—the Sandman. He puts 
sleep into the eyes of the children, who 
kneel, fold their hands, repeat the evening 
blessing, and fall asleep lying in each other’s 
arms. A ray of light now pierces the dark- 
ness. Fourteen angels, in long, light, flowing 
garments, descend a cloudy staircase in pairs, 
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and group themselves around the sleeping 
children. The music which accompanies this 
pantomime, chiefly built up on the theme of 
the «Evening Blessing,» is developed into a 
superb climax, and then brings the scene toa 
solemn close. Few living composers, perhaps, 
are able to write so euphonious and fitting a 
symphonic piece as Humperdinck has created 
here—certainly the musical high-water mark 
of the opera. The stage-setting of the third 
scene is the same as the preceding, save that 
the angels have disappeared. The background 
is still wrapped in mist. Morning dawns. The 
Dewman appears, and froma bell-flower sprin- 
kles drops of dew upon the sleeping children. 
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They awake, and tell each other of their 
dreams, in which they have seen the fourteen 
angels who watched over their sleep. The 
mists in the background are gradually dis- 
sipated, and instead of the pine-trees there 
appears glittering in the sun the house of 
the Gingerbread Witch. At first the children 
are overwhelmed with amazement; but they 
recover their wits, curiosity gets the better 
of their discretion, and amidst the strains of 
an ingratiating waltz they creep up to the 
house a-tiptoe and break off a bit of the gin- 
gerbread. Immediately there is heard the 
voice of the witch: 


«Munching, crunching, munching,— 
Who ’s eating up my house ? » 


The children start back in alarm, but answer 
timidly: 

« The wind, the wind,— 

Only the wind.» 


Then they grow bolder, and help themselves 
to another piece. Suddenly the witch steps 
out of the door, and throws a rope over the 
head of the unsuspecting, greedily munching 
Hansel. He is now put into the stable to be 
fattened up a bit, but chubby Gretel is des- 
tined to be roasted at once. The children, 
however, frustrate the plans of the witch, 
and push her into the oven in their stead. 
Through the death of the witch other ginger- 
bread children are released from enchant- 
ment, and with a prayer of thanksgiving to 
God for having preserved the children the 
opera ends. Thus the action of the piece. 
«Hansel und Gretel» is a German fairy- 
tale—one that has been familiar to us all 
from childhood; and in this new guise it 
awakens in us recollections of our earliest 
youth. To it how many of us owe rare hours 
of enjoyment! Humperdinck’s next work is 
eagerly awaited. «Die Konigskinder,» also a 
fairy-opera, will have its first performance 
this fall [1895] in Munich. It will be difficult 
for it to hold its own against the older « Hin- 
sel und Gretel»; but whatever Humperdinck 
produces will surely rejoice the soul of the 
musician. He is not only one who knows how 
to do a thing, but also one to whom some- 
thing occurs. The melodic fount flows within 
him without effort, and his great contra- 
puntal knowledge is not used as a substitute 
for a weak fancy. Everything in his score 
exhales life, and is accepted as spontaneously 
and warmly as it was conceived and created. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE 


AE was a little boy of restless 
mind, who wished to know 
all. He inquired the why and 
the wherefore of everything, 
and asked more questions in 
a day than are set down in the 
examination for a bachelor of arts. He broke 
cherry-stones to see the little tree inside 
them, and hunted among all the cabbages in 
the kitchen-garden for little brothers. 

In order to appease his insatiable curiosity, 
his parents were compelled to make up stories 
for him of all the characters represented in 
the pictures about the house. He knew that 
the pretty little golden man seated on the 
clock was a minstrel, and that his guitar, as 
big as himself, was called a lute. He knew, 
besides, that minstrels were musicians who 
wrote sonnets, and went to sing them in cas- 
tles, where they were loaded with presents 
and dainties. For this reason he was some- 
what puzzled at seeing that this one remained 
perched on the clock, where no one gave him 
anything; but he never dared to ask why, for 
fear of giving him the idea of going away, 
which would have been a pity. 

Qne day this inquisitive little fellow 
learned a fable,—his first!—and was moved 
to pity at the fate of the poor grasshopper 
who, having sung all the summer away with- 
out a thought of thrift, was left hungry when 
winter set in. On the other hand, he despised 
the wicked ant who, having plenty in store, 
would give the grasshopper nothing. 

At night he still thought of it, and as he 
was going to bed he asked what a grasshop- 
per was like. He had never seen one. His 
mother, who doubtless knew no more about it 
than he, replied that it was a kind of locust. 
The locust he knew—a pretty insect, all 
green, that jumps on two long legs, and has 
wings hanging from its back, and a trian- 
gular head with big eyes. 

Ants—he knew them, too. They are those 
ugly little brown animals that live in houses 
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built by themselves, which they store with 
everything they can gather from all around; 
and they follow one another along the same 
path in single file, always carrying something, 
like the monks he had seen on the road lead- 
ing to the convent. 

Having thus readily identified the two 
characters in his fable, our young philoso- 
pher fell asleep, and in his sleep he had a 
dream. 

The whole country was covered with snow, 
and on the road, alone and shivering with 
cold, was the minstrel, wretched and in rags. 
He was no longer a golden man. His emaci- 
ated body and long, thin legs were still clad 
in the same clothing, but it was green from 
head to foot. His lute, slung across his back, 
looked like the folded wings of an insect, and 
his peacock’s feather looked like a great eye 
in his pointed hood. He resembled a great 
locust. 

Some monks were just then passing by. 
They were driving horggs and asses laden 
with barrels and baskets full of all kinds of 
good provender, even to a whole hog, cut 
open and with its trotters in the air. 

The minstrel asked them for alms, but the 
wicked monks continued on their way with- 
out listening to him. One alone stopped. He 
was fatter than the others, and carried a 
fine turkey in his basket. He wore a good 
cloak, a comforter, and mittens. 

The poor beggar extended his hand, but 
the monk said in a harsh voice, « What did 
you do in the hot weather, Sir Minstrel ? » 

«I sang.» 

« Yousang? I am glad of it. Well, then, go 
now and dance! » 

The little boy, when he grew up, became a 
painter; and one day, when he was recalling 
old memories, he bethought himself of this 
artless vision, still fresh and realistic. 

And that is how this picture came to be 
painted—from the work of a great poet and 
the dream of a little boy. 

J. G. Vibert. 
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“A VISION CAME TO RAPT EURIPIDES.” 











A WOODLAND DREAM. 


I, 


N such a nook, upon the Attic shore, 
A vision came to rapt Euripides: 
He heard the swell of wild, tumultuous seas 
Beating against the cliffs with sullen roar; 
And winds that swept through forest vistas bore 
Unto his dreaming ears the Bacchic glees, 
The flute’s clear voice across the flowery leas, 
The drum’s deep chorus from the mountains hoar. 
And with proud Pentheus, where the woods enlaced, 
His daring fancy, roving, saw the band 
Of maids and matrons through the green expanse 
Wooing the god with revel, song, and dance, 
The mystic thyrsus in each lifted hand, 
The fawn-skin serpent-girdled round each waist. 


Il. 


In such a glade did dreaming Spenser stray, 
And, half-awakened, heard the merry sound 
Of fauns and satyrs dancing in a round, 
With gleeful pipes, and chant and liltings gay, 
While slow advancing, ’mid their wild array, ; 
Fair Una passed along the greenwood’s bound: 
With branches green they strew the broken.ground, 
And worship as they lead her on her way. 
The hamadryads hastened from the wood, 
Amazed, enchanted by her presence bright; 
The naiads swam from out the billows’ flow, 
Veiling with rippling curls their bosoms’ snow, 
Their vaunted beauty paling in the light 
That crowned this flower of perfect womanhood. 


Ill. 


In such a spot young Keats forgot his woes, 
The while he saw, as in a magic glass, 
Fair maidens caroling along the grass, 
Brown shepherds piping through the budded close. 
Then from the hoary priest the hymn arose 
To Pan the Helper, lord of glen and pass, 
Guardian of lonely moor and dark morass, 
And savior from the spell of unseen foes. 
The maiden Dian soothed his heart to rest. 
Himself the fond Endymion of the scene, 
Tender, and sweet, and perilously near, 
His eyes forgot their awe, his lips their fear; 
Low, tasseled branches swept the world between, 
And all his cares were pillowed on her breast. 


Sarah D 


. Hobart. 
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THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Girls and boys, come out to play: 

The moon is shining as bright as day! 

Leave your supper and leave your sleep, 

And come with your playfellows out in the street! 
Up the ladder and down the wall — 


CHILD of three sat up in 
his crib and screamed at 
the top of his voice, his 
fists clenched and his 
eyes full of terror. At 
first no one heard, for his 
nursery was in the west 
wing, and the nurse was 
talking to a gardener among the laurels. 
Then the housekeeper passed that way, and 
hurried to soothe him. He was her special 
pet, and she disapproved of the nurse. 

« What was it, then? What was it, then? 
There ’s nothing to frighten him, Georgie 
dear.» 

«It was—it was a policeman! He was on 
the Down—I saw him! He came in. Jane 
said he would.» 

« Policemen don’t come into houses, dearie. 
Turn over, and take my hand.» 

«I saw him—on the Down. He came here. 
Where is your hand, Harper ?» 

The housekeeper waited till the sobs 
changed to the regular breathing of sleep 
before she stole out. 

« Jane, what nonsense have you been tell- 
ing Master Georgie about policemen?» 

«I have n’t told him anything.» 

«You have. He’s been dreaming about 
them.» 

_ «We met Tisdall on Dowhead when we were 
in the donkey-cart this morning. P’r’aps 
that ’s what put it into his head.» 

«Qh! Now you are n’t going to frighten 
the child into fits with your silly tales, and 
the master know nothing about it. If ever 
I catch you again,» etc. 


A CHILD of six was telling himself stories 
as he lay in bed. It was a new power, and he 
kept it a secret. A month before it had oc- 
curred to him to carry on a nursery tale 
left unfinished by his mother, and he was de- 
lighted to find that the tale as it came out of 
his own head was just as new and surprising 
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as though he were listening to it «all new 
from the beginning.» There was a prince in 
that tale, and he killed dragons, but only for 
one night. Ever afterward Georgie dubbed 
himself prince, pasha, giant-killer, and all 
the rest (you see, he could not tell any one, 
for fear of being laughed at), and his tales 
faded gradually into dreamland, where ad- 
ventures were so many that he could not re- 
call the half of them. They all began in the 
same way, or, as Georgie explained to the 
shadows of the night-light, there was « the 
same starting-off place»—a pile of brush- 
wood stacked somewhere near a beach; and 
round this pile Georgie found himself running 
races with little boys and girls. These ended, 
things began to happen, such as ships that ran 
high up the dry land and turned into card- 
board boxes; or gilt-and-green iron railings 
that surrounded beautiful gardens, but were 
all soft and could be walked through and 
overthrown so long as he remembered it 
was only a dream. He could never hold that 
knowledge more than a few seconds before 
things became real, and instead of pushing 
down houses full of grown-up people (a just 
revenge), he sat miserably upon gigantic 
door-steps trying to sing the multiplication- 
table up to four times six. It was most amus- 
ing at the very beginning, before the races 
round the pile, when he could shout to the 
others, «It’s only make believe, and I ’ll 
smack you!» 

The princess of his tales was a person of 
wonderful beauty (she came from the old il- 
lustrated edition of Grimm, now out of print), 
and as she invariably looked on at Georgie’s 
valor among the dragons and buffaloes and 
so forth, he gave her the two finest names he 
had ever heard in his life—Annie and Lou- 
ise, pronounced « Annieanlouise.» When the 
dreams swamped the stories, she would 
change into one of the little girls round the 
brushwood pile, still keeping her title and 


crown. She saw Georgie drown once in a 
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dream-sea by the beach (it was the day after 
he had been taken to bathe in a real sea by 
his nurse); and he said as he sank: « Poor 
Annieanlouise! She ’!l be sorry for me now!» 
Sut « Annieanlouise,» walking slowly on the 
beach, called, « «Ha! ha!) said the duck, 
laughing,» which to a waking mind might 
not seem to bear on the situation. It con- 
soled Georgie at once, and must have been 
some kind of spell, for it raised the bottom 
of the deep, and he waded out with a twelve- 
inch flower-pot on each foot. As he was 
strictly forbidden to meddle with flower-pots 
in real life, he felt triumphantly wicked. 


THE movements of the grown-ups, whom 
Georgie tolerated, but did not pretend to 
understand, removed his world, when he was 
seven years old, to a place called «Oxford-on- 
a-visit.» Here were huge buildings surrounded 
by vast prairies, with streets of infinite length, 
and, above all, something called the «buttery,» 
which Georgie was dying to see, because he 
knew it must be greasy, and therefore delight- 
ful. He perceived how correct were his judg- 
ments when his nurse led him through a 
stone arch into the presence of an enor- 
mously fat man, who asked him if he would 
like some bread and cheese. Georgie was 
used to eat all round the clock, so he took 
what «buttery» gave him, and would have 
taken some brown liquid called «auditale » 
but that his nurse led him away to an after- 
noon performance of a thing called « Pepper’s 
Ghost.» This was intensely thrilling. Peo- 
ple’s heads came off and flew all over the 
stage, and skeletons danced bone by bone, 
while Mr. Pepper himself, beyond question 
a man of the worst, waved his arms and 
flapped a long gown, and in a deep bass voice 
(Georgie had never heard a man sing be- 
fore) told of his sorrows unspeakable. Some 
grown-up or other tried to explain that the 
illusion was made with mirrors, and that there 
was no need to be frightened. Georgie did not 
know what illusions were, but he did know 
that a mirror was the looking-glass with the 
ivory handle on his mother’s dressing-table. 
Therefore the « grown-up» was «just saying 
things» after the distressing custom of 
«grown-ups,» and Georgie cast about for 
amusement between scenes. Next to him 
sat a little girl dressed all in black, her hair 
combed off her forehead exactly like the girl 
in the book called « Alice in Wonderland,» 
which had been given him on his last birthday. 
The little girl looked at Georgie, and Georgie 
looked at her. There seemed to be no need 
of any further introduction. 
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«I’ve got a cut on my thumb,» said he. It 
was the first work of his first real knife, a 
savage triangular hack, and he esteemed it 
a most valuable possession. 

«I ’m tho thorry!» she lisped. 
look—pleathe.» 

« There ’s a di-ack-lum plaster on, but it ’s 
all raw under,» Georgie answered, complying. 

«Dothent it hurt ?»—her gray eyes were 
full of pity and interest. 

« Awf’ly. Perhaps it will give me lockjaw.» 

«It lookth very horrid. I ’m tho thorry!» 
She put a forefinger to his hand, and held 
her head sidewise for a better view. 

Here the nurse turned, and shook him se- 
verely. « You must n’t talk to strange little 
girls, Master Georgie.» — , 

«She is n’t strange. She ’s very nice. | 
like her, an’ I ’ve showed her my new cut.» 

«The idea! You change places with me.» 

She moved him over, and shut out the little 
girl from his view, while the grown-up be- 
hind renewed the futile explanations. 

«1 am not afraid, truly,» said the boy, wrig- 
gling in despair; «but why don’t you go to 
sleep in the afternoons, same as the Provost 
of Oriel ?» 

Georgie had been introduced to a grown- 
up of that name, who slept in his presence 
without apology. Georgie understood that 
he was the most important grown-up in Ox- 
ford; hence he strove to gild his rebuke with 
flatteries. This grown-up did not seem to like 
it, but he collapsed, and Georgie lay back in 
his seat, silent and enraptured. Mr. Pepper 
was singing again, and the deep, ringing voice, 
the red fire, and the misty, waving gown all 
seemed to be mixed up with the little girl 
who had been so kind about his cut. When 
the performance was ended she nodded to 
Georgie, and Georgie nodded in return. He 
spoke no more than was necessary till bed- 
time, but meditated on new colors and sounds 
and lights and music and things as far as he 
understood them, the deep-mouthed agony 
of Mr. Pepper mingling with the little girl’s 
lisp. That night he made a new tale, from 
which he shamelessly removed the Rapunzel- 
Rapunzel-let-down-your-hair princess, gold 
crown, Grimm edition, and all, and put a new 
Annieanlouise in her place. So it was per- 
fectly right and natural that when he came 
to the brushwood pile he should find her 
waiting for him, her hair combed off her 
forehead more like Alice in Wonderland than 
ever, and the races and adventures began. 


« Let me 


TEN years at an English public school do 
not encourage dreaming. Georgie got his 
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growth and chest measurement, and a few 
other things which did not appear in the bills, 
under a system of compulsory cricket, foot- 
ball, and paper-chases, from four to five days 
a week, which provided for three lawful cuts 
of a ground-ash if any boy absented himself 
from these entertainments without medical 
certificate or master’s written excuse. From 
the child of eight, timid and shrinking, con- 
soled by the sick-house matron as he wept 
for his mother, Georgie shot up into a hard- 
muscled, pugnacious little ten-year-old bully 
of the preparatory school, and was trans- 
planted to the world of three hundred boys 
in the big dormitories below the hill, where 
the cheek so brazen and effective among 
juniors had to be turned to the smiter many 
times a day. There he became a rumple-col- 
lared, dusty-hatted fag of the Lower Third, 
and a light half-back at Little Side foot-ball; 
was pushed and prodded through the slack 
back-waters of the Lower Fourth, where all 
the raffle of a school generally accumulates; 
won his « second-fifteen » cap at foot-ball, en- 
joyed the dignity of a study with two com- 
panions in it, and began to look forward to 
office as a sub-prefect. At this crisis he was 
exhorted to work by the head-master, who 
saw in him the makings of a good man. So 
he worked slowly and systematically, and in 
due course sat at the prefects’ table with the 
right to carry a cane, and, under restrictions, 
touse it. At last he blossomed into full glory 
as head of the school, ex-officio captain of 
the games; head of his house, where he and 
his lieutenants preserved discipline and de- 
cency among seventy boys from twelve to sev- 
enteen; general arbiter in the quarrels that 
spring up among the touchy Sixth—quarrels 
which on no account the vulgar must hear dis- 
cussed; and intimate friend and ally of the 
head himself. He had a study of his own, 
where the black-and-gold « first-fifteen » cap 
hung on a bracket above the line of hurdle, 
long-jump, and half-mile cups that he had 
picked up year after year at the yearly sports; 
he used real razors, which the fags stropped 
with reverence; and outside his door were laid 
the black-and-yellow match goal-posts car- 
ried down in state to the field when the 
school tried conclusions with other teams. 
When he stepped forth in the black jersey, 
white knickers, and black stockings of the 
first fifteen, the new match-ball under his 
arm, and his old and frayed cap at the back 
of his head, the small fry of the lower forms 
stood apart and worshiped, and the «new 
caps» of the team talked to him ostenta- 
tiously, that the world might see. And so, in 
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summer, when he came back to the pavilion 
after a slow but eminently safe game, it mat- 
tered not whether he had made nothing in, 
as once happened, a hundred and three, the 
school shouted just the same, and women-folk 
who had come to look at the match looked 
at Cottar—Cottar, major; «that ’s Cottar!» 
—and the day-boys felt that though home and 
mother were pleasant, it were better to live 
life joyously and whole, a full-blooded boarder 
in Cottar’s house. Above all, he was respon- 
sible for that thing called the tone of the 
school, and few realize with what passion- 
ate devotion a certain type of boy throws 
himself into this work. Home was a far-away 
country, full of ponies and fishing and shoot- 
ing, and men-visitors who interfered with 
one’s plans; but school was the real world, 
where things of vital importance happened, 
and crises arose that must be dealt with 
promptly and quietly. Not for nothing was 
it written, «Let the consuls look to it that 
the republic takes no harm,» and Georgie 
was glad to be back in authority when the 
holidays ended. Behind him, but not too 
near, was the wise and temperate head, now 
suggesting the wisdom of the serpent, now 
counseling the mildness of the dove; leading 
him on to see, more by half hints than by any 
direct word, how boys and men are all of a 
piece, and how he who can handle the one 
will assuredly in time control the other. On 
the other side—Georgie did not realize this 
till later— was the wiry drill-sergeant, con- 
temptuously aware of all the tricks of ten 
generations of boys, who ruled the gymna- 
sium through the long winter evenings when 
the squads were at work. There, among the 
rattle of the single-sticks, the click of the 
foils, the jar of the spring-bayonet sent home 
on the plastron, and the incessant « bat-bat » 
of the gloves, little Schofield would cool off 
on the vaulting-horse, and explain to the 
head of the school by what mysterious ways 
the worth of a boy could be gaged between 
half-shut eyelids. 

For the rest, the school was not encour- 
aged to dwell on its emotions, but rather to 
keep in hard condition, to avoid false quan- 
tities, and to enter the army direct, without 
the help of the expensive London crammer, 
under whose roof young blood learns too 
much. Cottar, major, went the way of hun- 
dreds before him. The head gave him six 
months’ final polish, taught him what kind of 
answers best please a certain kind of exam- 
iners and win marks, and handed him over 
to the properly constituted authorities, who 
passed him into Sandhurst fairly high up the 
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list. Here he had sense enough to see that 
he was in the Lower Third once more, and 
behaved with respect toward his seniors, till 
they in turn respected him, and he was pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal, and sat in au- 
thority over mixed peoples with all the vices 
of men and boys combined. For the first of 
many occasions school experience served him 
well. His reward was another string of ath- 
letic cups, a good-conduct sword, and, at last, 
Her Majesty’s commission as a subaltern in 
a first-class line regiment. He did not know 
that he bore with him from school and college 
a character worth much fine gold, but was 
pleased to find his mess so kindly and com- 
panionable. He had plenty of money of his 
own; his training had set the public-school 
mask upon his face, and had taught him how 
many were the « things no fellow can do.» By 
virtue of the same training he kept his pores 
open and his mouth shut; and he looked very 
well with his company on parade. 

The regular working of the empire shifted 
his world to India, where he tasted utter 
loneliness in subaltern’s quarters, — one room 
and one bullock-trunk,—and, with his mess, 
learned the new life from the beginning. 
But there were horses in the land—ponies at 
reasonable price; there was polo for such as 
could afford it; there were the disreputable 
remnants of a pack of hounds; and there were 
cricket, and musketry instruction, and the 
fitting up of the new gymnasium; and Cot- 
tar worried his way along without too much 
despair. It dawned on him that a regiment 
in India was nearer the chance of active ser- 
vice than he had conceived, and that a man 
might as well study his profession. A major 
of the new school backed this idea with en- 
thusiasm (he was a black little man, full of 
notions), and he and Cottar accumulated a 
good library of military works, and read and 
argued and disputed far into the nights. But 
the adjutant said the old thing: « Get to know 
your men, young un, and they ’ll follow you 
anywhere. That ’s all you want—know your 
men.» Cottar thought he knew them fairly 
well at cricket and the regimental sports, but 
he never realized the true inwardness of them 
till he was sent off with a detachment of 
twenty to sit down in a mud fort near a rush- 
ing river which was spanned by a bridge of 
boats. When the floods came they went out 
and hunted stray pontoons down the banks. 
Otherwise there was nothing to do, and the 
men got drunk, gambled, and quarreled. They 
were a sickly crew, for a junior subaltern is 
by custom saddled with the worst men. Cot- 
tar endured their rioting as long as he could, 
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and then sent down-country for a dozen pairs 
of boxing-gloves. (Nothing in the regula- 
tions forbids an officer taking part in healthy 
sports.) 

«I would n’t blame you for fightin’,» said 
he, «if you only knew how to use your hands; 
but you don’t. Take these things, and I ’l] 
show you.» It was great sport, for he could 
pay back an insubordinate young thief, and 
teach him something at the same time; and 
the men appreciated his efforts. Now, instead 
of blaspheming and swearing at a comrade, 
and threatening to shoot him, they could take 
him apart, and soothe themselves to exhaus- 
tion. As one man explained whom Cottar 
found with a shut eye and a diamond-shaped 
mouth spitting teeth through an embrasure: 
« We tried it with the gloves, sir, for twenty 
minutes, and that done us no good, sir. Then 
we took off the gloves and tried it that way 
for another twenty minutes, same as you 
showed us, sir, an’ that done us a world 
o good. "T was n’t fightin’, sir; there was a 
bet on.» 

Cottar dared not laugh, but he invited his 
men to other sports, such as racing across 
country in shirt and trousers after a trail 
of torn paper, and to single-stick in the 
evenings, till the native population, who had 
a lust for sport in every form, wished to 
know whether the white men understood 
wrestling. They sent in an ambassador, who 
took the soldiers by the neck and threw them 
about the dust; and the entire command were 
all for this new game. They spent money on 
learning new falls and holds, which was better 
than buying beer and other doubtful commod- 
ities; and the big-limbed peasantry grinned 
five deep round the tournaments. 

That detachment, who had gone up in bul- 
lock-carts, returned to headquarters at an 
average rate of thirty miles a day, fair heel 
and toe; no sick, no prisoners, and no court- 
martials pending. They scattered themselves 
among their friends, singing the praises of 
their lieutenant and looking for causes of 
offense. 

« How did you do it, young un?» the adju- 
tant asked. 

«Oh, I sweated the beef off ’em, and then 
I sweated some muscle on to ’em. It was 
rather a lark.» 

«If that ’s your way of lookin’ at it, we 
can give you all the larks you want. Young 
Davies is n’t feelin’ quite fit, and he ’s next 
for detachment duty. Care to go for him?» 

«Sure he would n’t mind? I don’t want to 
shove myself forward in any way.” 

« You need n’t bother on Davies’s account. 
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We ’Ill give you the sweepin’s of the corps, 
and you can see what you can make of ’em.» 

«All right,» said Cottar. «It’s better fun 
than loafin’ about cantonments.» 

«Rummy thing,» said the adjutant, after 
Cottar had returned to his wilderness with 
twenty other devils worse than the first. 
«If Cottar only knew it, half the women in 
the station would give their eyes—confound 
’em!—to have the young un in tow.» 

«That accounts for Mrs. Elery sayin’ I was 
workin’ my nice new boy too hard,» said a 
wing commander. 

«Oh, yes; and «Why does n’t he come to 
the band-stand in the evenings?) and «Can’t 
I get him to make up a four at tennis with 
the Hammon girls?) » the adjutant snorted. 
« Look at young Davies makin’ an ass of him- 
self over mutton-dressed-as-lamb old enough 
to be his mother! » 

«No one can accuse young Cottar of run- 
nin’ after women, white or black,» the major 
replied thoughtfully. « But, then, that’s the 
kind that generally goes the worst mucker 
in the end.» 

«Not Cottar. I’ve only run across one of 
his muster before—a fellow called Ingles, in 
South Africa. He was just the same hard- 
trained, athletic-sports build of animal. Al- 
ways kept himself in the pink of condition. 
Did n’t do him much good, though. Shot 
at Wesselstroom the week before Majuba. 
Wonder how the young un will lick his de- 
tachment into shape.» 

Cottar turned up six weeks later, on foot, 
with his pupils; and if they did not carry so 
fine a gloss as the others, it was because they 
were the baser metal. He never told his ex- 
periences, but the men spoke enthusiastically, 
and fragments of it leaked back to the colo- 
nel through sergeants, batmen, and the like. 

There was great jealousy between the first 
and second detachments, but the men united 
in adoring Cottar, and their way of showing 
it was by sparing him all the trouble that 
men know how to make for an unloved officer. 
He sought popularity as little as he had 
sought it at school, and therefore it came to 
him. He favored no one—not even when the 
company sloven pulled the company cricket 
match out of the fire with an unexpected 
forty-three at the last moment. There was 
very little getting round him, for he seemed 
to know by instinct exactly when and where 
to head off for a trickster or malingerer; 
but if one were in trouble of mind or body, 
he headed straight to Cottar, who knew that 
the difference between a dazed and sulky 
Junior of the upper school and a bewildered, 
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browbeaten lump of a private fresh from the 
depot was very small indeed. The sergeants, 
seeing these things, told him secrets gener- 
ally hid from young officers, and the regi- 
mental sergeant-major gave him the sifted 
wisdom of twenty years of service to re- 
member against the time when he should be 
adjutant. His words were quoted as barrack 


authority on bets in canteen and at tea; his 


batman treated his belongings as reverently 
as the fags of old had treated his razors; and 
the veriest shrew of the corps, bursting with 
charges against other women who had stolen 
her fuel or used the cooking-ranges out of 
turn, forbore to speak when Cottar, as the 
regulations ordained, asked of a morning if 
there were «any complaints.» 

«I’m full o’ complaints,» said Mrs. Corporal 
Morrison, «an’ I ’d kill O’Halloran’s fat cow 
of a wife any day, but ye know how it is. ’E 
puts ’is head just inside the door, an’ looks 
down ’is blessed nose so bashful, an’ ’e whis- 
pers, (Any complaints?) Ye can’t complain 
after that. J want to kiss him. Some day I 
think I will. Heigho! she ’ll be a lucky wo- 
man that gets Young Innocence. See ’im 
now, girls! Do yer blame me?» 

Cottar was cantering across to polo, and 
he looked a very satisfactory figure of a man 
as he gave easily to the first excited bucks 
of his pony, and slipped over a low mud wall 
to the dusty practice-ground. There were 
more than Mrs. Corporal Morrison who felt 
as she did. But Cottar was busy for eleven 
hours of the day in one way or another. He 
did not care to have his tennis spoiled by 
petticoats giggling about the court, and after 
one long afternoon at a garden-party he ex- 
plained to his major that this sort of thing 
was «futile piffle» and the major laughed. 
Theirs was not a married mess, except for 
the colonel’s wife, and Cottar stood rather 
in awe of the good lady. She said « my regi- 
ment,» and the world knows what that means. 
None the less, when they wanted her to give 
away the prizes after a regimental shooting- 
match, and she flatly refused because one of 
the prize-winners was married to a girl who, 
she believed, had made a jest of her behind 
her broad back, the mess ordered Cottar to 
«tackle her» in his best calling-kit, and he 
did, simply and laboriously, and she gave way 
altogether. 

«She only wanted to know the facts of 
the case,» he explained. «1 just told her, 
and she saw at once.» 

« Ye-es,» said the adjutant. «1 expect 
that ’s what she did. Comin’ to the Fusiliers’ 
dance to-night ?» 
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«No, thanks. I’ve got a fight on with the 
major.» The virtuous apprentice sat up till 
midnight in the major’s quarters, with a stop- 
watch and a pair of compasses, shifting little 
painted lead blocks about a map of four inches 
to the mile. Then he turned in and slept the 
sleep of innocence, which is full of healthy 
dreams. One peculiarity about his dreams he 
noticed at the beginning of his second hot 
weather. Two and three times a month they 
duplicated or ran in series. He would find 
himself sliding into dreamland by the same 
road—a road that ran along a beach near 
a pile of brushwood. To the right lay the 
sea, sometimes at full tide, sometimes with- 
drawn to the very horizon; but he knew it 
for the same sea. By that road he would 
travel over a swell of rising ground covered 
with short, withered grass, into valleys of 
wonder and unreason. Beyond the ridge, 
which was crowned with some sort of street 
lamp, anything was possible; but up to the 
lamp it seemed to him that he knew the road 
as well as he knew the parade-ground. He 
learned to look forward to the place; for, once 
there, he was sure of a good night’s rest, and 
the hot weather can be rather trying. First, 
shadowy under closing eyelids, would come 
the outline of the brushwood pile; next the 
white sand of the beach road, almost over- 
hanging the black, changeful sea; then the 
turn inland uphill to the single light. When 
he was unrestful for any reason, he would 
tell himself how he was sure to get there 
—sure to get there—if he shut his eyes and 
surrendered to the drift of things. But one 
night after a foolishly hard hour’s polo (the 
thermometer was 94° in his quarters at ten 
o'clock), sleep stood away from him alto- 
gether, though he did his best to find the 
well-known road, the point where true sleep 
began. At last he saw the brushwood, and 
hurried along to the ridge, for behind him 
he felt was the wide-awake, sultry world. He 
reached the lamp in safety, tingling with 
drowsiness, when a policeman—a common 
country policeman—sprang up before him 
and touched him on the shoulder before he 
could dive into the dim valley below. He was 
filled with terror—the hopeless terror of 
dreams—for the policeman said, in the awful, 
distinct voice of dream-people, «I am Police- 
man Day coming back from the City of Sleep. 
Youcome with me.» Georgie knew it was true 
—that just beyond him in the valley lay the 
lights of the City of Sleep, where he would 
have been sheltered, and that this Policeman 
Thing had full power and authority to head 
him back to miserable wakefulness. He found 
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himself looking at the moonlight on the wall, 
dripping with fright; and he never overcame 
that horror, though he met the policeman 
several times that hot weather, and his com- 
ing was the forerunner of a bad night. 

ut other dreams—perfectly absurd ones 
—filled him with an incommunicable delight. 
All those that he remembered began by the 
brushwood pile. For instance, he found a 
small clockwork steamer (he had noticed it 
many nights before) lying by the sea-road, 
and stepped into it, whereupon it moved with 
surpassing swiftness over an absolutely level 
sea. This was glorious, for he felt he was 
exploring great matters; and it stopped by 
a lily carved in stone, which, most naturally, 
floated on the water. Seeing the lily was la- 
beled « Hong-Kong,» Georgie said: «Of course. 
This is precisely what I expected Hong-Kong 
would be like. How magnificent!» Thousands 
of miles farther on (passengers were arriv- 
ing and departing all the while) it halted at 
yet another stone lily, labeled « Java»; and 
this again delighted him hugely, because he 
knew that now he was at the world’s end. 
But the little boat ran on and on till it lay ina 
deep fresh-water lock the sides of which were 
carven marble, green with moss. Lily-pads 
grew in the water, and reeds arched above. 
Some one moved among the reeds—some one 
whom Georgie knew he had traveled to this 
world’s end to reach. Therefore everything 
was entirely well with him. He was unspeak- 
ably happy, and vaulted over the ship’s side 
to find this person. When his feet touched 
that still water, it changed with the rustle of 
unrolling maps to nothing less than a sixth 
quarter of the globe, beyond the most remote 
imagining of man—a place where islands 
were colored yellow and blue, their lettering 
strung across their faces. They gave on un- 
known seas, and Georgie’s urgent desire was 
to return swiftly across this floating atlas to 
known bearings. He told himself repeatedly 
that it was no good to hurry, but still he 
hurried desperately, and the islands slipped 
and slid under his feet, the straits yawned 
and widened, till he found himself utterly 
lost in the world’s fourth dimension, with no 
hope of return. Yet only a little distance 
away he could see the old world with the 
rivers and mountairf-chains marked accord- 
ing to the Sandhurst rules of map-making. 
Then that person for whom he had come to 
the Lily Lock (that was its name) ran up 
across unexplored territories, and showed 
him a way. They fled hand in hand till they 
reached a road that spanned ravines, and ran 
along the edge of precipices, and was tun- 
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neled through mountains. «This goes to our 
brushwood pile,» said his companion, and all 
his trouble was at an end. He took a pony, 
because he understood that this was the 
Thirty-Mile Ride and he must ride swiftly, 
and raced through the clattering tunnels and 
round the curves, always down-hill, till he 
heard the sea to his left, and saw it raging 
under a full moon, against sandy cliffs. It was 
heavy going, but he recognized the nature of 
the country, the dark-purple downs inland, 
and the bents that whistled in the wind. The 
road was eaten away in places, and the sea 
lashed at him—black, foamless tongues of 
smooth and glossy rollers; but he was sure 
that there was less danger from the sea than 
from «Them,» whoever « They » were, inland to 
his right. He knew, too, that he would be safe 
if he could reach the down with the lamp on 
it. This came as he expected: he saw the 
one light a mile ahead along the beach, dis- 
mounted, turned to the right, walked quietly 
over to the brushwood pile, found the little 
steamer had returned to the beach whence 
he had unmoored it, and—must have fallen 
asleep, for he could remember no more. «I’m 
gettin’ the hang of the geography of that 
place,» he said to himself as he shaved next 
morning. «I must have made some sort of 
circle. Let ’s see. The Thirty-Mile Ride 
(now how the deuce did I know it was called 
the Thirty-Mile Ride ?) joins the sea-road be- 
yond the first down where the lamp is. And 
that atlas country lies at the back of the 
Thirty-Mile Ride, somewhere out to the right 
beyond the hills and tunnels. Rummy thing, 
dreams. Wonder what makes mine fit into 
each other so?» 

He continued on his solid way through the 
recurring duties of the seasons. The regi- 
ment was shifted to another station, and he 
enjoyed road-marching for two months, with 
a good deal of mixed shooting thrown in; and 
when they reached their new cantonments 
he became a member of the local Tent Club, 
and chased the mighty boar on horseback 
with a short stabbing-spear. There he met 
the mahseer of the Poonch, beside whom the 
tarpon is as a herring, and he who lands 
him can say that he is a fisherman. This was 
as new and as fascinating as the big-game 
shooting that fell to his portion, when he had 
himself photographed for the mother’s bene- 
fit, sitting on the flank of his first tiger. 

Then the adjutant was promoted, and Cot- 
tar rejoiced with him, for he admired the 
adjutant greatly, and marveled who might 
be big enough to fill his place; so that he 
nearly collapsed when the mantle fell on his 


own shoulders, and the colonel said a few 
sweet things that made him blush. An adju- 
tant’s position does not differ materially from 
that of head of the school, and Cottar stood 
in the same relation to the colonel as he had 
to his old head in England. Only, tempers 
wear out in hot weather, and things were 
said and done that tried him sorely, and he 
made glorious blunders, from which the 
regimental sergeant-major pulled him with 
a loyal soul and a shut mouth. Slovens and 
incompetents raged against him; the weak- 
minded strove to lure him from the ways of 
justice; the small-minded—yea, men whom 
Cottar believed would never do «things no 
fellow can do»—imputed motives mean and 
circuitous to actions that he had not spent 
a thought upon; and he tasted injustice, and 
it made him very sick. But his consolation 
came on parade, when he looked down the 
full companies and reflected how few were 
in hospital or cells, and wondered when the 
time would come to try the machine of his 
love and labor. They had risen ten or twelve 
places in the annual musketry returns; they 
had a smaller percentage of bad characters 
and a higher average of chest measurement 
than half a hundred other corps; and he be- 
lieved that their tone, which is, after all, 
what makes a regiment or a school, was 
good. But they needed and expected the 
whole of a man’s working-day, and maybe 
three or four hours of the night. Curiously 
enough, he never dreamed about the regi- 
ment as he was popularly supposed to. The 
mind, set free from the day’s doings, gen- 
erally ceased working altogether, or, if it 
moved at all, carried him along the old beach 
road to the downs, the lamp-post, and once 
in a while to terrible Policeman Day. The 
second time that he returned to the world’s 
lost continent (this was a dream that re- 
peated itself again and again, with varia- 
tions, on the same ground) he knew that if he 
only sat still the person from the Lily Lock 
would help him, and he was not disappointed. 
Sometimes he was trapped in mines of vast 
depth hollowed out of the heart of the 
world, where men in torment chanted echo- 
ing songs; and he heard this person coming 
along through the galleries, and everything 
was made safe and delightful. They met 
again in low-roofed Indian railway-carriages 
that halted in a garden surrounded by gilt- 
and-green railings, where a mob of white 
people, all unfriendly, sat at breakfast-tables 
covered with roses, and separated Georgie 
from his companion, while underground voices 
sang deep-voiced songs. Georgie was filled 





with enormous despair till they two met again. 
They foregathered in the middle of an end- 
less, hot tropic night, and crept into a huge 
house that stood, he knew, somewhere north 
of the railway-station where the people ate 
among the roses. It was surrounded with 
gardens, all moist and dripping; and in one 
room, reached through leagues of white- 
washed passages, a Sick Thing lay in bed. 
Now the least noise, Georgie knew, would un- 
chain some waiting horror, and his companion 
knew it; but when their eyes met across the 
bed, Georgie was disgusted to see that she 
was a child—a little girl in strapped shoes, 
with her black hair combed back from her 
forehead. 

«What disgraceful folly!» he thought. 
« Now she could do nothing whatever if Its 
head came off.» 
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Then the Thing coughed, and the ceiling 
shattered down in plaster on the mosquito- 
netting, and « They » rushed in from all quar- 
ters. He dragged the child through the sti- 
fling garden, voices chanting behind them, 
and they rode the Thirty-Mile Ride under 
whip and spur along the sandy beach by the 
booming sea, till they came to the downs, 
the lamp-post, and the brushwood pile, which, 
Georgie shouted, was «in bounds.» Very 
often dreams would break up about them in 
this fashion, and they would be separated, to 
endure awful adventures alone. But the most 
amusing times were when he and she had a 
clear understanding that it was all make-be- 
lieve, and walked through mile-wide roaring 
rivers without even taking off their shoes, or 
set light to populous cities to see how they 
would burn, and were rude as any children to 
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the vague shadows met in their rambles. 
Later in the night they were sure to suffer for 
this, either at the hands of the Railway People 
eating among the roses, or in the tropic up- 
lands at the far end of the Thirty-Mile Ride. 
Together, this did not much affright them; 
but often Georgie would hear her shrill cry of 
« Boy! Boy!» half a world away, and hurry to 
her rescue before «They» maltreated her. 

He and she explored the dark-purple 
downs as far inland from the brushwood pile 
as they dared, but that was always a dan- 
gerous matter. The interior was filled with 
«Them,» and «They» went about singing in the 
hollows, and Georgie and she felt safer on 
or near the seaboard. So thoroughly had he 
come to know the place of his dreams that 
even waking he accepted it as a real coun- 
try, and made a rough sketch of it. A still 
rougher copy of the sketch is given in this 
place for the better understanding of geog- 
raphy. He kept his own counsel, of course; 
but the permanence of the land puzzled him. 
His ordinary dreams were as formless and as 
fleeting as any healthy dreams could be, but 
once at the brushwood pile he moved within 
known limits and could see where he was 
going. There were months at a time when 
nothing that he could remember crossed his 
sleep. Then the dreams would come in a 
batch of five or six, and next morning the 
map that he kept in his writing-case would 
be written up to date, for Georgie was a 
most methodical person. There was, indeed, 
a danger—his seniors said so—of his devel- 
oping into a regular «Auntie Fuss» of an 
adjutant, and when an officer once takes to 
old-maidism there is more hope for the virgin 
of seventy than for him. 

But fate sent the change that was needed, 
in the shape of a little winter campaign on 
the border, which, after the manner of little 
campaigns, flashed out into a very ugly war; 
se Cottar’s regiment was chosen among the 
irst. 

«Now,» said a major, «this ’ll shake the 
cobwebs out of us all—especially you, young 
Huron; and we can see what your hen-with- 
one-chick attitude has done for the regiment.» 

There were four months in which to try 
the men, and Cottar nearly wept with joy as 
the campaign went forward. They were fit— 
physically fit beyond the other troops; they 
were good children in camp, wet or dry, fed 
or unfed; and they followed their officers with 
the quick suppleness and trained obedience 
of a first-class foot-ball fifteen. Once satis- 
fied of this, their officers used them unspar- 
ingly, exactly as a man takes liberties with 
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a tried horse. They were cut off from their 
apology for a base, and cheerfully cut their 
way back to it again; they crowned and 
cleaned out hills full of the enemy with the 
precision of well-broken dogs of chase; and 
in the hour of retreat, when, hampered with 
the sick and wounded of the column, they 
were persecuted down eleven miles of water- 
less valley, they, serving as rear-guard, cov- 
ered themselves with a great glory in the eyes 
of fellow-professionals. Any regiment can 
advance, but few know how to retreat with 
a sting in the tail. Then they turned to and 
made roads, most often under fire, and dis- 
mantled some inconvenient mud redoubts. 
They were the last corps to be withdrawn 
when the rubbish of the campaign was all 
swept up; and after a month in standing 
camp, which tries morals severely, they de- 
parted to their own place in column of fours, 
singing: 
’E ’s goin’ to do without ’em 
Don’t want ’em any more ; 
*E ’s goin’ to do without ’em, 
As ’e’s often done before. 
’*E ’s goin’ to be a martyr 
On a ’ighly novel plan, 
An’ all the boys and girls will say, 
“Ow! what a nice young man—man 
man! 
Ow! what a nice young man!” 


There came out a «Gazette» in which Cottar 
found that he had been behaving with « cour- 
age and coolness and discretion» in all his 
capacities; that he had assisted the wounded 
under fire, and blown in a gate, also under fire. 
Net result, his captaincy and a brevet major- 
ity, coupled with the Distinguished Service 
Order, which is vulgarly called the « Don’t 
Stay On,» inasmuch as it is supposed to block 
the way permanently to the Victoria Cross. 

As to his wounded, he explained that they 
were both heavy men, whom he could lift 
more easily than any one else. « Otherwise, 
of course, | should have sent out one of my 
men; and, of course, about that gate business, 
we were safe the minute we were well under 
the walls.» But this did not prevent his men 
from cheering him furiously whenever they 
saw him, or the mess from giving him a din- 
ner on the eve of his departure to England. 
(A year’s leave was among the things he had 
« snafiled out of the campaign,» to use his own 
words.) The doctor, who had taken quite as 
much as was good for him, quoted poetry 
about «a good blade carving the casques of 
men,» and so on, and everybody told Cottar 
that he was an excellent person; but when 
he rose to make his maiden speech they 
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shouted so that he was understood to say, 
«It is n’t any use tryin’ to speak with you 
chaps rottin’ me like this. Let ’s have some 
pool.» 


It is not unpleasant to spend eight and 
twenty days in an easy-going steamer on 
warm waters, in the company of a woman 
who lets you see that you are head and shoul- 
ders superior to the rest of the world, even 
though that woman may be, and most often 
is, ten counted years your senior. P.O. boats 
are not lighted with the disgustful particu- 
larity of Atlantic liners. There is more phos- 
phorescence at the bows, and greater silence 
and darkness by the hand-steering-gear aft. 

Awful things might have happened to 
Georgie but for the little fact that he had 
never studied the first principles of the game 
he was expected to play. So when Mrs. Zu- 
leika, at Aden, told him how motherly an in- 
terest she felt in his welfare, medals, brevet, 
and all, Georgie took her at the foot of the 
letter, and promptly talked of his own mo- 
ther, three hundred miles nearer each day, 
her dearness and general sweetness, of his 
home, and so forth, all the way up the Red 
Sea. It was much easier than he had sup- 
posed to converse with a woman for an hour 
at a time. Then Mrs. Zuleika, turning from 
parental affection, spoke of love in the ab- 
stract as a thing not unworthy of study, and 
in a discreet twilight after dinner demanded 
confidences. Georgie would have been de- 
lighted to supply them, but he had none, and 
did not know it was his duty to manufacture 
them. Mrs. Zuleika expressed surprise and 
unbelief, and asked those questions which 
deep asks of deep. She learned all that was 
necessary to conviction, and, being very much 
a woman, resumed (Georgie never knew that 
she had abandoned) the motherly attitude. 

«Do you know,» she said, somewhere in 
the Mediterranean, «I think you ’re the very 
dearest boy I have ever met in my life, and 
I’d like you to remember me a little. You 
will when you are older, but I want you to 
remember me now. You ’ll make some girl 
very happy.» 

«Oh! Hope so,» said Georgie, gravely; 
«but there ’s heaps of time for marryin’ an’ 
all that sort of thing, ain’t there?» 

«That depends. Here are your bean-bags 
for the Ladies’ Competition. I think I ’m 
growing too old to care for these tamashas.» 

They were getting up sports, and Georgie 
was on the committee. He never noticed how 
perfectly the bags were sewn, but another 
woman did, and smiled once. He liked Mrs. 
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Zuleika greatly. She was a bit old, of course, 
but uncommonly nice. There was no nonsense 
about her. 

A few nights after they passed Gibraltar 
his dream returned to him. She who waited 
by the brushwood pile was no longer a little 
girl, but a woman with black hair that grew 
into a « widow’s peak,» combed back from her 
forehead. He knew her for the child in black, 
the companion of the last six years, and, as 
it had been in the time of the meetings on 
the Lost Continent, he was filled with delight 
unspeakable. «They,» for some dreamland 
reason, were friendly or had gone away that 
night, and the two flitted together over all 
their country, from the brushwood pile up the 
Thirty-Mile Ride, till they saw the House of 
the Sick Thing, a pin-point in the distance to 
the left; stamped through the Railway Wait- 
ing-room where the roses lay on the spread 
breakfast-tables; and returned, by the ford 
and the city they had once burned for sport, 
to the great swells of the downs under the 
lamp-post. Wherever they moved a strong 
singing followed them underground, but this 
night there was no panic. All the land was 
empty except for themselves, and at the last 
(they were sitting by the lamp hand in hand) 
she turned and kissed him. He woke witha 
start, staring at the waving curtain of the 
cabin door; and he could have sworn that the 
kiss was real. 

Next morning the ship was rolling in a 
Biscay sea, and people were not happy; but 
as Georgie came out to breakfast, shaven, 
tubbed, and smelling of soap, several turned 
to look at him because of the light in his 
eyes and the splendor of his countenance. 

«Well, you look beastly fit,» snapped a 
neighbor. « Any one left you a legacy in the 
middle of the Bay?» 

Georgie reached for the curry, with a 
seraphic grin. «I suppose it ’s the gettin’ 
so near home, and all that. I do feel rather 
festive this mornin’. Rolls a bit, does n’t 
she ?» 

Mrs. Zuleika stayed in her cabin till the 
end of the voyage, when she left without 
bidding him farewell, and wept passionately 
on the dock-head for pure joy of meeting her 
children, who, she had often said, were so like 
their father. 

Georgie headed for his own county, wild 
with delight of the first long furlough after 
thelean seasons. Nothing was changed in that 
orderly life, from the coachman who met 
him at the station to the white peacock that 
stormed at the carriage from the stone wall 
above the shaven lawns. The house took toll 
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of him with due regard to precedence—first 
the mother; then the father; then the house- 
keeper, who wept and praised God; then the 
butler; and so on down to the under-keeper, 
who had been dog-boy in Georgie’s youth, and 
called him «Master Georgie,» and was re- 
proved by the groom who had taught Georgie 
to ride. 

«Not a thing changed,» he sighed con- 
tentedly, when the three of them sat down 
to dinner in the late sunlight, while the rab- 
bits crept out upon the lawn below the cedars, 
and the big trout in the ponds by the home 
paddock rose for their evening meal. 

« Our changes are all over, dear,» cooed 
the mother; «and now I am getting used to 
your size and your tan (you ’re very brown, 
Georgie), I see you have n’t changed in the 
least. You ’re exactly like the pater.» 

The father beamed on this man after his 
own heart,—« youngest major in the army, 
and should have had the V. C., sir,»—and the 
butler listened with his professional mask off 
when Master Georgie spoke of war as it is 
waged to-day, and his father cross-ques- 
tioned. The pater had retired when the Mar- 
tini-Henry was a new thing and the Maxim 
unborn. 

They went out on the terrace to smoke 
among the roses, and the shadow of the old 
house lay long across the wonderful English 
foliage, which is the only living green in the 
world. 

«Perfect! By Jove, it’s perfect!» Georgie 
was looking at the round-bosomed woods 
beyond the home paddock, where the white 
pheasant-boxes were ranged; and the golden 
air was full of a hundred sacred scents and 
sounds. Georgie felt his father’s arm tighten 
in his. 

«It’s not half bad—but hodie mihi, cras 
tibi, is n’t it? I suppose you ll be turning 
up some fine day with a girl under your arm, 
if you have n’t one now, eh?» 

“You can make your mind easy, sir. I 
have n’t one.» 

« Not in all these years ?» said the mother. 

«Thad n’t time, mummy. They keep a man 
pretty busy, these days, in the service, and 
most of our mess are unmarried, too.» 

«But you must have met hundreds in so- 
ciety—at balls, and so on?» 

«I’m like the Tenth, mummy: I don’t dance.» 

«Don’t dance! What have you been doing 
with yourself, then—backing other men’s 
bills?» said the father. 

«Qh, yes; I’ve donea little of that too; but 
you see, as things are now, a man has all his 
work cut out for him to keep abreast of his 


profession, and my days were always too full 
to let me lark about half the night.» 

« Hmm! »—suspiciously. 

«It ’s never too late to learn. We ought 
to give some kind of housewarming for the 
people about, now you ’ve come back. Unless 
you want to go straight up to town, dear?» 

«No. I don’t want anything better than 
this. Let’s sit still and enjoy ourselves. I 
suppose there will be something for me to 
ride if I look for it?» 

«Seeing I ’ve been kept down to the old 
brown pair for the last six weeks because 
all the others were being got ready for Mas- 
ter Georgie, I should say there might be,» 
the father chuckled. «They ’re reminding 
me in a hundred ways that I must take the 
second place now.” 

« Brutes! » 

«The pater does n’t mean it, dear; but 
every one has been trying to make your 
home-coming a success; and you do like it, 
don’t you?» 

«Perfect! Perfect! There’s no place like 
Kngland—when you ’ve done your work.» 

«That ’s the proper way to look at it, my 
son.» 

And so up and down the flagged walk till 
their shadows grew long in the moonlight, 
and the mother went indoors and played such 
songs as a small boy once clamored for, and 
the squat silver candlesticks were brought 
in, and Georgie climbed to the two rooms in 
the west wing that had been his day and 
night nursery and his playroom in the begin- 
ning. Then who should come to tuck him up 
for the night but the mother? And she sat 
down on the bed, and they talked for a long 
hour, as mother and son should, if there is to 
be any future for the empire. With a simple 
woman’s deep guile she asked questions and 
suggested answers that should have waked 
some sign in the face on the pillow, and 
there was neither quiver of eyelid nor quick- 
ening of breath, neither evasion nor delay in 
reply. So she blessed him and kissed him on 
the mouth, which is not always a mother’s 
property, and said something to her husband 
later, at which he laughed profane and incred- 
ulous laughs. 

All the establishment waited on Georgie 
next morning, from the tallest six-year-old, 
«with a mouth like a kid glove, Master 
Georgie,» to the under-keeper strolling care- 
lessly along the horizon, Georgie’s pet rod in 
his hand, and « There ’s a four-pounder risin’ 
below the lasher. You don’t ’ave ’em in In- 
jia, Mast—Major Georgie.» It was all beau- 
tiful beyond telling, even though the mother 
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insisted on taking him out in the landau 
(the leather had the hot Sunday smell of his 
youth) and showing him off to her friends at 
all the houses for six miles round; and the 
pater bore him up to town and a lunch at 
the club, where he introduced him, quite 
carelessly, to not less than thirty ancient 
warriors whose sons were not the youngest 
majors in the army and had not been men- 
tioned in recent gazettes. After that it was 
Georgie’s turn; and remembering his friends, 
he filled up the house with that kind of officer 
who lives in cheap lodgings at Southsea or 
Montpelier Square, Brompton— good men all, 
but not well off. The mother perceived that 
they needed girls to play with; and as there 
was no scarcity of girls, the house hummed 
like a dovecote in spring. They tore up the 
place for amateur theatricals; they disap- 
peared tnto the gardens when they ought to 
have been rehearsing; they swept off every 
available horse and vehicle, especially the 
governess-cart and the fat pony (Georgie 
could not see where the fun came in here); 
they fell into the trout-ponds; they picnicked 
and they tennised; and they sat on gates in 
the twilight, two by two, and Georgie found 
that he was not in the least necessary to 
their entertainment. 

« My word!» said he, when he saw the last 
of their dear backs. «They told me they ’ve 
enjoyed ’emselves, but they have n’t done half 
the things they said they would.» 

«I know they ’ve enjoyed themselves—im- 
mensely,» said the mother. « You’re a public 
benefactor, dear.» 

« Now we can be quiet again, can’t we?» 

«Oh, quite. 1 ’ve a very dear friend of 
mine that I want you to know. She could n’t 
come with the house so full, because she ’s 
an invalid, and she was away when you first 
came. She ’s a Mrs. Lacy.» 

«Lacy! I don’t remember the name about 
here.» 

« No; they came after you went to India— 
from Oxford. Her husband died there, and 
she lost some money, I believe. They bought 
The Firs on the Bassett Road. She ’s a very 
sweet woman, and we ’re very fond of them 
both.» 

«She ’s a widow, did n’t you say?» 

«She has a daughter. Surely I said so, 
dear?» 

«Does she fall into trout-ponds, and gas 
and giggle, and «Oh, Major Cottar!) and all 
that ?» 

«No, indeed. She ’s a very quiet girl, and 
very musical. She always came over here 
with her music-books—composing, you know; 
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and she generally works all day, so you 
won’t—» 

« Talking about Miriam?» said the pater, 
coming up. The mother edged toward him 
within elbow-reach. There was no finesse 
about Georgie’s father. «Oh, Miriam ’s a 
dear girl. Plays beautifully. Rides beauti- 
fully, too. She’s a regular pet of the house- 
hold. Used to call me—» The elbow went 
home, and, ignorant but obedient always, the 
pater shut himself off. 

« What used she to call you, sir?» 

« All sorts of pet names. I’m very fond of 
Miriam.» 

«Sounds Jewish— Miriam.» 

«Jew! You ’ll be calling yourself a Jew 
next. She’s one of the Herefordshire Lacys. 
When her aunt dies—» Again the elbow. 

«Oh, you won’t see anything of her, Georgie. 
She ’s busy with her music or her mother all 
day. Besides, you ’re going up to town to- 
morrow, are n't you? I thought you said 
something about an Institute meeting?» The 
mother spoke. 

«Go up to town now! What nonsense!» 
Once more the pater was shut off. 

«I had some idea of it, but I’m not quite 
sure,» said the son of the house. Why did 
the mother try to get him away because a 
musical girl and her invalid parent were ex- 
pected? He did not approve of unknown 
females calling his father pet names. He 
would observe these pushing persons who 
had been only seven years in the county. 

All of which the delighted mother read in 
his countenance, herself keeping an air of 
sweet disinterestedness. 

«They ’ll be here this evening for dinner. 
I’m sending the carriage over for them, and 
they won’t stay more than a week.» 

«Perhaps I shall go up to town. I don’t 
quite know yet.» Georgie moved away irreso- 
lutely. There was a lecture at the Institute 
on the supply of ammunition in the field, and 
the one man whose theories most irritated 
Major Cottar would deliver it. A heated dis- 
cussion was sure to follow, and perhaps he 
might find himself moved to speak. He took 
his rod that afternoon and went down to 
thresh it out among the trout. 

«Good sport, dear!» said the mother from 
the terrace. 

«’Fraid it won’t be, mummy. All those 
men from town, and the girls particularly, 
have put every trout off his feed for weeks. 
There is n’t one of ’em that cares for fishin’ 
—really. Fancy stampin’ and shoutin’ on the 
bank, and tellin’ every fish for half a mile 
exactly what you ’re goin’ to do, and then 
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chuckin’ a brute of a fly at him! By Jove, it 
would scare me if I was a trout!» 

But things were not as bad as he had ex- 
pected. The black gnat was on the water, 
and the water was strictly preserved. A 
three-quarter-pounder at the second cast set 
him for the campaign, and he worked down- 
stream, crouching behind the reed and mead- 
ow-sweet; creeping between a hornbeam 
hedge and a foot-wide strip of bank, where he 
could see the trout, but where they could not 
distinguish him from the background; lying 
almost on his stomach to switch the blue- 
upright (black gnat tail-fly) sidewise through 
the checkered shadows of a gravelly ripple 
fenced on three sides by overarching trees; or 
throat-deep in the rank hemlocks. But he had 
known every inch of the water since he was 
four feet high. The aged and astute between 
the sunk roots of trees, with the large and 
fat that lay in the frothy scum below some 
strong rush of water, sucking as lazily as carp, 
came to trouble in their turn, at the hand 
that duplicated so delicately the flicker 
and wimple of an egg-dropping fly. That 
was so consoling an afternoon that Georgie 
found himself five miles from home when he 
ought to have been dressing for dinner. The 
housekeeper had taken good care that her 
boy should not go empty, and before he 
changed to the white moth he sat down to 
excellent claret with sandwiches of potted 
egg and things that adoring women make 
and men never notice. Then back, the pipe 
between his teeth, to surprise the otter 
grubbing for fresh-water mussels, the rab- 
bits on the edge of the beechwoods foraging 
in the clover, and the policeman-like white 
owl stooping to the little field-mice, till the 
moon was strong, and he took his rod apart, 
and went home through well-remembered 
gaps in the hedges. He fetched a compass 
round the house, for though he might have 
broken every law of the establishment every 
hour, the law of his boyhood was unbreaka- 
ble: after fishing you went in by the garden 
back door, cleaned up in the outer scullery, 
and did not present yourself to your elders 
and your betters till you had washed and 
changed. 

« Half-past ten, by Jove! Well, we ’ll make 
the sport an excuse. They would n’t want to 
see me the first evening, at any rate. Gone 
to bed, probably.» He skirted by the open 
French windows of the drawing-room. «No, 
they haven’t. They look very comfy in there.» 

He could see his father in his own partic- 
ular chair, the mother in hers, and the back 
of a girl at the piano by the big potpourri 


jar. The gardens looked half divine in the 
moonlight, and he turned down through the 
roses to finish out his pipe. 

A prelude ended, and there floated out a 
voice of the kind that in his childhood he 
used to call « creamy »—a full, true contralto; 
and this is the song that he heard, every syl- 
lable of it: 


Over the edge of the purple down, 
here the single lamp-light gleams, 
Know ye the road to the Merciful Town 
That is hard by the Sea of Dreams — 
Where the poor may lay their wrongs away, 
And the sick may forget to weep ? 
But we—pity us! Oh, pity us! 
We wakeful ; ah, pity us! — 
We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Weary they turn from the scroll and crown, 
Fetter and prayer and plow — 

They that go up to the Merciful Town, 
For her gates are closing now. 

It is their right in the baths of Night 
Body and soul to steep: 

But we — pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful ; oh, pity us!— 

We must go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


Over the edge of the purple down, 
Ere the tender dreams begin, 

Look— we may look— at the Merciful Town, 
But we may not enter in. 

Outeasts all, from her guarded wall 
Back to our watch we creep: 

We- “pity us! ah, pity us! 
We wakeful ; oh, pity us!— 

We that go back with Policeman Day — 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


At the last echo he was aware that his 
mouth was dry and unknown pulses were 
beating in the roof of it. The housekeeper, 
who would have it that he must have fallen 
in and caught a chill, was waiting to catch 
him on the stairs, and, since he neither saw 
nor answered her, carried a wild tale abroad 
that brought his mother knocking at the 
door. 

« Anything happened, dear? Harper said 
she thought you were n’t—» 

«No; it’s nothing. I’m all right, mummy. 
Please don’t bother.» 

He did not recognize his own voice, but 
that was a small matter beside what he was 
considering. Obviously, most obviously, the 
whole coincidence was crazy lunacy— «blind 
rot.» He proved it to the satisfaction of Ma- 
jor George Cottar, who was going up to town 
to-morrow to hear a lecture on the supply of 
ammunition in the field; and having so proved 
it, the soul and brain and heart and body of 
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Georgie cried joyously: « That’s the Lily Lock 
girl—the Lost Continent girl—the Thirty- 
Mile Ride girl—the Brushwood girl! J know 
her!» 

He waked, stiff and cramped in his chair, 
to reconsider the situation by sunlight, when 
it did not appear normal. But a man must 
eat, and he went to breakfast, his heart be- 
tween his teeth, holding himself severely in 
hand. 

« Late, as usual,» said the mother. «This 
is my son, Miss Lacy.» 

A tall girl in black raised her eyes to his, 
and Georgie’s life training deserted him— just 
as soon as he realized that she did not know. 
He stared coolly and critically. There was 
the abundant black hair, growing in a widow’s 
peak, turned back from the forehead, with 
that peculiar ripple over the right ear; there 
were the gray eyes set a little close together; 
the short upper lip, resolute chin, and the 
known poise of the head. There was also the 
small, well-cut mouth that had kissed him. 

« Georgie—dear!» said the mother, amaz- 
edly, for Miriam was flushing under the stare. 

«I—I beg your pardon!» he gulped. «1 
don’t know whether the mother has told you, 
but I’m rather an idiot at times, specially 
before I’ve had my breakfast. It ’s—it’s a 
family failing.» He turned to explore among 
the hot-water dishes on the sideboard, re- 
joicing that she did not know—she did not 
know. 

His conversation for the rest of the meal 
was mildly insane, though the mother thought 
she had never seen her boy look half so hand- 
some. How could any girl, least of all one of 
Miriam’s discernment, forbear to fall down 
and worship? But deeply Miriam was dis- 
pleased. She had never been stared at in that 
fashion before, and promptly retired into her 
shell when Georgie announced that he had 
changed his mind about going to town, and 
would stay to play with Miss Lacy if she had 
nothing better to do. 

«Qh, but don’t let me throw you out. I’m 
at work. I ’ve things to do all the morn- 
ing.» 

« What possessed Georgie to behave so odd- 
ly?» the mother sighed to herself. « Miriam’s 
a bundle of feelings—like her mother.» 

« You compose, don’t you? Must be a fine 
thing to be able to do that. [« Pig—oh, pig!» 
thought Miriam.] I think I heard you singin’ 
when I came in last night after fishin’. All 
about a Sea of Dreams, was n’t it? [Miriam 
shuddered to the core of the soul that afflicted 
her.] Awfully pretty song. How d’ you think 
of such things ? » 
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« You only composed the music, dear, did n’t 
you?» 

«The words too. I ’m sure of it,» said 
Georgie, with a sparkling eye. No; she did 
not know. 

«Yes; I wrote the words too.» Miriam 
spoke slowly, for she knew she lisped when 
she was nervous or unhappy. 

« Now how could you tell, Georgie?» said 
the mother, as delighted as though the 
youngest major in the army were ten years 
old, showing off before company. 

«I was sure of it, somehow. Oh, there are 
heaps of things about me, mummy, that you 
don’t understand. Looks as if it were goin’ 
to be a hot day—for England. Would you 
care for a ride this afternoon, Miss Lacy? We 
can start out after tea, if you ’d like it.» 

Miriam could not in decency refuse, but 
any woman might see she was not filled with 
delight. 

«That will be very nice, if you take the 
Bassett Road. It will save me sending Martin 
down to the village,» said the mother, filling 
in gaps. 

Like all good managers, the mother had her 
one weakness—a mania for little strategies 
that should economize horses and vehicles. 
Her men-folk complained that she turned 
them into common carriers, and there was a 
legend in the family that she had once said 
to the pater on the morning of a meet, «If 
you should kill near Bassett, dear, and if it 
is n’t too late, would you mind just popping 
over and matching me this?» 

«I knew that was coming. You ’d never 
miss a chance, mother. If it’s fish or a trunk, 
I won’t.» Georgie laughed. 

«It’s only a duck. They can do it up very 
neatly at Mallett’s,» said the mother, simply. 
«You won’t mind, will you? We ’ll have a 
scratch dinner at nine, because it ’s so hot. 

The long summer day dragged itself out 
for centuries; but at last there was tea on 
the lawn, and Miriam appeared. 

She was in the saddle before he could offer 
to help, with the clean spring of the child 
who mounted the pony for the Thirty-Mile 
Ride. The day held mercilessly, though 
Georgie got down thrice to look for imagi- 
nary stones in Rufus’s foot. One cannot say 
even simple things in broad light, and this 
that Georgie meditated was not simple. So 
he spoke seldom, and Miriam was divided be- 
tween relief and scorn. It annoyed her that 
the great hulking thing should know she had 
written the words of the song overnight; for 
though a maiden may sing her most secret 
fancies aloud, she does not care to have them 
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trampled over by the male Philistine. They 
rode into the little red-brick street of Bas- 
sett, and Georgie made untold fuss over the 
disposition of that duck. It must go in just 
such a package, and be fastened to the saddle 
in just such a manner, though eight o’clock 
had struck and they were miles from dinner. 

«We must be quick!» said Miriam, bored 
and angry. 

«There ’s no great hurry; but we can cut 
over Dowhead Down, and let ’em out on the 
grass. That will save us half an hour.» 

The horses capered on the short, sweet- 
smelling turf, and the delaying shadows 
gathered in the valley as they cantered over 
the great dun down that overhangs Bassett 
and the Western coaching-road. Insensibly 
the pace quickened without thought of mole- 
hills; Rufus, gentleman that he was, waiting 
on Miriam’s Dandy till they should have 
cleared the rise. Then down the two-mile 
slope they raced together, the wind whistling in 
their ears, to the steady throb of eight hoofs 
and the light click-click of the shifting bits. 

«Oh, that was glorious!» Miriam cried, 
reining in. «Dandy and I are old friends, 
but I don’t think we ’ve ever gone better 
together.» 

«No; but you ’ve gone quicker, once or 
twice.» 

«Really? When?» 

Georgie moistened his lips. «Don’t you 
remember the Thirty-Mile Ride—with me— 
when «They» were after us—on the beach 
road, with the sea to the left— going toward 
the lamp-post on the downs?» 

The girl gasped. «What—what do you 
mean?» she said hysterically. 

«The Thirty-Mile Ride, and—and all the 
rest of it.» 

“You mean—? I did n’t sing anything 
about the Thirty-Mile Ride. I know I did n’t. 
I have never told a living soul.» 

“You told about Policeman Day, and the 
lamp at the top of the downs, and the City 
of Sleep. It all joins on, you know—it’s the 
same country —and it was easy enough to see 
where you had been.» 

«Good God!—It joins on—of course it 
does; but—I have been—you have been— 
Oh, let ’s walk, please, or I shall fall off!» 

Georgie ranged alongside, and laid a hand 
that shook below her bridle-hand, pulling 
Dandy into a walk. Miriam was sobbing as 
he had seen a man sob under the touch of 
the bullet. 

«It ’s all right—it ’s all right,» he whis- 
pered feebly. «Only—only it ’s true, you 
know.» 


«True! Am I mad?» 

« Not unless I ’m mad as well. Do try to 
think a minute quietly. How could any one 
conceivably know anything about the Thirty- 
Mile Ride having anything to do with you, 
unless he had been there ? » 

«But where? But where? Tell me!» 

« There—wherever it may be—in our 
country, I suppose. Do you remember the 
first time you rode it—the Thirty-Mile Ride, 
I mean? You must.» 

«It was all dreams—all dreams!» 

« Yes, but tell, please; because I know.» 

« Let me think. 1—we were on no account 
to make any noise—on no account to make 
any noise.» She was staring between Dandy’s 
ears, with eyes that did not see, and a suffo- 
cating heart. 

« Because (It) was dying in the big house?» 
Georgie went on, reining in again. 

«There was a garden with green-and-gilt 
railings—all hot. Do you remember ? » 

«] ought to. I was sitting on the other side 
of the bed before «It) coughed and ‘They? 
came in.» 

« You!»—the deep voice was unnaturally 
full and strong, and the girl’s wide-opened eyes 
burned in the dusk as she stared him through 
and through. «Then you’re the Boy—my 
Brushwood Boy, and | ’ve known you all my 
life!» 

She fell forward on Dandy’s neck. Georgie 
forced himself out of the weakness that was 
overmastering his limbs, and slid an arm 
round her waist. The head dropped on his 
shoulder, and he found himself with parched 
lips kissing the low, white forehead and bab- 
bling things that up till then he believed 
existed only in printed works of fiction. 
Mercifully the horses were quiet. She made 
no attempt to draw herself away when she re- 
covered, but lay still, whispering, « Of course 
you ’re the Boy, and I did n’t know—I did n’t 
know.» 

«I knew last night; and when I saw you at 
breakfast—» 

«Qh, that was why! I wondered at the 
time. You would, of course.» 

«I could n’t speak before this. Keep your 
head where it is, dear. It’s all right now- 
all right now, is n’t it?» 

«But how was it J did n’t know—after 
all these years and years? I remember—oh, 
what lots of things I remember!» 

«Tell me some. I’ll look after the horses.» 

«I remember waiting for you when the 
steamer came in. Do you?» 

« At the Lily Lock, beyond Hong-Kong and 
Java?» 
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«Do you call it that too?» 

« You told me it was when I was lost in the 
continent. That was you that showed me the 
way through the mountains?» 

«When the islands slid? It must have 
been, because you ’re the only one | remem- 
ber. All the others were «Them.» 

« Awful brutes they were, too.» 

«I remember showing you the Thirty-Mile 
Ride the first time. You ride just as you used 
to—then. You are you!» 

«That ’s odd. I thought that of you this 
afternoon. Is n’t it wonderful?» 

« What does it all mean? Why should you 
and I of the millions of people in the world 
have this—this thing between us? What does 
it mean? I’m frightened.» 

«This!» said Georgie. The horses quick- 
ened their pace. They thought they had 
heard an order. «Perhaps when we die we 
may find out more, but it means this now.» 

There was no answer. What could she say ? 
As the world went, they had known each 
other rather less than eight and a half hours, 
but the matter was one that did not concern 
the world. There was a very long silence, 
while the breath in their nostrils drew cold and 
sharp as it might have been a fume of ether. 

«That ’s the second,» Georgie whispered. 
« You remember, don’t you?» 

«It’s not!»—furiously. «It’s not!» 

«On the downs the other night—months 
ago? You were just as you are now, and we 
went over the country for miles and miles.» 

«It was all empty, too. They had gone 
away. Nobody frightened us. | wonder why, 
Boy?» 

«Oh, if you remember that, you must re- 
member the rest. Confess! » 

«I remember lots of things, but I know I 
did n’t. I never have—till just now.» 

« You did, dear.» 

«1 know I did n’t, because—oh, it’s no use 
keeping anything back!—because I truth- 
fully meant to.» 

« And truthfully did.» 

« No; meant to; but some one else came by.» 

« There was n’t any one else. There never 
has been.» 

«There was—there always is. It was an- 
other woman—out there on the sea. I saw 
her. It was the 26th of May. I’ve got it 
written down somewhere.» 

«Oh, you ’ve kept a record of your dreams, 
too? That’s odd about the other woman, be- 
cause I was on the sea just then.» 

«I was right. How do I know what you ’ve 
done when you were awake—and I thought 
it was only you /» 
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« You never were more wrong in your life, 
What a little temper you ’ve got! Listen to 
me a minute, dear.» And Georgie, though he 
knew it not, committed black perjury. «It 

—it is n’t the kind of thing one says to any 

one, because they ’d laugh; but on my word 
and honor, darling, I ’ve never been kissed 
by a living soul outside my own people in 
all my life. Don’t laugh, dear. I would n't 
tell any one but you, but it’s the solemn 
truth.» 

«I knew! You are you. Oh, I knew you ’d 
come some day; but I did n’t know you were 
you in the least till you spoke.» 

«Then give me another.» 

«And you never cared or looked any- 
where? Why, all the round world must have 
loved you from the very minute they saw you, 
Boy.» 

«They kept it to themselves if they did. 
No; I never cared.» 

« And we shall be late for dinner—horribly 
late. Oh, how can I look at you in the light 
before your mother—and mine!» 

«We ’ll play you ’re Miss Lacy till the 
proper time comes. What ’s the shortest 
limit for people to get engaged? S’pose we 
have got to go through all the fuss of an en- 
gagement, have n’t we?» 

«Oh, I don’t want to talk about that. It’s 
so commonplace. I’ve thought of something 
that you don’t know. I’m sure of it. What’s 
my name?» 

« Miri—no, it is n’t, by Jove! Wait half 
a second, and it ’ll come back to me. You 
are n’t—you can’t? Why, those old tales— 
before I went to school! I ’ve never thought 
of ’em from that day to this. Are you the 
original, only Annieanlouise ? » 

«It was what you always called me ever since 
the beginning. Oh! We ’ve turned into the 
avenue, and we must be an hour late.» 

« What does it matter? The chain goes as 
far back as those days? It must, of course 
—of course it must. I ’ve got to ride round 
with this pestilent old bird—confound him!» 

« (Ha! ha! said the duck, laughing» —do 
you remember that ? » 

« Yes, I do—flower-pots on my feet, and all. 
We ’ve been together all this while, and I’ve 
got to say good-by to you till dinner. Sure 
I’ll see you at dinner-time? Sure you won't 
sneak up to your room, darling, and leave me 
all the evening? Good-by, dear, —good-by.” 

«Good-by, Boy, good-by. Don’t let Rufus 
bolt into his stables. Good-by. Yes, I’ll come 
down to dinner; but—what shall I do when ! 
see you in the light!» 





Rudyard Kipling. 
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«HEAR, O ISRAEL; 


THE LORD OUR GOD IS ONE LORD» 


eo YEHUDAH IBN GEBIROL prayed this prayer: 


Master of many mysteries, him they named 
The Keeper of the Kabbalah, and all 
The Secret Writing of the Law; who spoke 
With the vast djinns confederate about 
The ivory throne of Solomon the King 
Unseen in the prodigious splendor there; 
Who with his finger drew the awful lines, 
The spheral ways, down which archangels run 
Upon their mighty errands. 

Such strange things— 

White magic were they, or the scath of the brain 
Long cramped in midnight poring over signs 
At which the scorpion from his cranny gazed 
As at his kindred—did men say of him. 
But we, forsooth, we know not. All we know 
Is that the thought, outsoaring such device 
As the great heaven outsoars the gossamer, 
Was his who in one glory of white light 
Transfused the many colors of many creeds 
While uttering this ascription, prayer, and praise: 


Thou art God, he said, and all the living things 
Upon this ball that swings in hoary space, 
Or that live otherwhere, thy servants are. 
And being God, essence of excellence, 
Source of all life, soul of the beautiful, — 
O sacred soul of souls and life of life, 
O dearer than the dearness of delight, — 
Felt in the dewy darks of dawn before 
The rose flowers out in heaven; when north winds cry 
Where the white wonder of the waning moon 
Rides high through lonely midnights; when the storms 
Hiss in the sea, and hide in shrouded snows; 
Felt in the starry gulfs through which the thought 
Sails in meridian; felt in the mere joy 
Of being alive; and truly when Death smiles, 
And reaches forth a strong and tender hand, 
No less felt,—thou art God,—and being God, 
All things are thy adorers. 
In no wise 
Thy majesty is lessened should they call 
On other names than thine—seeming to adore 
Other than thou, in midst of blinding light, 
Phrah in his fire, or Om within his dream, 
Or any precious phantasm that for them 
Holds godhead as the jewel holds the spark — 
Since all their aim entirely is to come 
Nearer to thee, and only thee, and lose 
Sense—ay, and self—within the whelming seas 
Where broods thy prime, where brims thy blessedness. 
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If their way lead to Isis with her lily 

Seeking the way herself through glimmering dark, 
’T is thou. And if to She’keenah, ’t is thou. 

If to the immanent divine in man, 

And if to the white Christ upon his cross, 
Through all, and over all, and under all, 


"'T is thou. 


What seek they but thy sweetness? What 
3ut rest upon thy power—to feel in them 
The rushing of thy life? Are they not thine? 
With thy clear currents of immortal joy 
Drown out in them all that is less than thou, 
As morning drowns sky-deep the beacon-star, 
Where with wild lightnings wash the lucid tides, 
Leaping and shoaling when the day has laid 
His beams upon the waters. 


Near or far, 


Seek they not God? I said. And thou art God! 


Thus, in the dark, hot Spanish night long since, 
While the white moth about his candle flew, 

. And fluttered forth into the larger light 
Where the red moon rose in the gap of the hills, 
Ben Yehudah Ibn Gebirol paused a space 
As point by point he glossed the mystery 
Within the ten Sephiroth, murmuring 
The moving music of this joyous cry. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 





“MUSIC, HEAVENLY MAID» 


See deep enough, and you see musically.—CARLYLE. 


T was a remark of Mendels- 
sohn that there are two sub- 
jects which are too sacred 
for discussion—religion and 
thorough-bass. 

Religion and music are not 
= only alike sacred, but they 
touch at so many points that they can hardly 
be separated, and in their higher ranges they 
melt into one. There are debased forms of 
music that have no suggestion of religion, 
and there are debased religions that do not 
call for music; but when each is worthy of 
its name they pass into each other as by 
creative affinity. 
I hope I shall do no wrong to the memory 
of the great composer, who was himself a fine 





illustration of the blending of the two, if I 
discuss them somewhat for the purpose of 
showing not simply that music is helpful to 
religion, but that there is a scientific reality 
in those phrases, usually regarded as poetical, 
which speak of music as divine and as an ex- 
ponent of the spiritual world; in other words, 
that music is literally, as Collins named it, a 
« Heavenly Maid.» 

The first thing that strikes one who reflects 
on music is its uniqueness; it is like nothing 
else which men do. If a visitor from a song- 
less planet were to come to earth, nothing 
would amaze him more than the use of the 
voice in singing. He could put other things to- 
gether with more or less of understanding, 
but music would be a hopeless puzzle. It lies 
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go close and is so wrought into us that we are 

blind to the wonder of it. Browning has finely 

touched this-point in his « Abt Vogler »: 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be 
allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a 
fourth sound, but a star. 

Consider it well: each tone of our scale in it- 
self is nought; 

It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and 
all is said: 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my 
thought : 

And, there! Ye have heard and seen: con- 
sider and bow the head! 


Let us turn into a church on a Sunday 
morning. The services will consist of pray- 
ers, readings, a sermon, and something very 
different from these, called the music. It is 
not like the sermon, which is an appeal to 
thought; it does not ask anything, as do the 
prayers; it does not declare anything, as 
do the lessons from the Bible; it may use 
words, but does not depend upon them; it 
may suggest, but does not insist on thought. 
The contrast is still greater in the method of 
expression. The ordinary use of the voice is 
set aside for a peculiar use of it—almost as 
if there were two voices in one person, sug- 
gesting a dual being. Instead of the conver- 
sational voice, which is without regard to 
pitch or time or harmony, the organs of 
speech are brought under the action of the 
will, which directs them to speak in a certain 
manner that is rigidly determined by certain 
laws pertaining to the air in its relation to the 
organs. There may be no absolute difference 
between the speaking and the singing voice 
in pronouncing a single syllable, but when it 
is sung there is a distinct act of the will, by 
which pitch is given and preserved, and if sung 
in concert, harmony also is preserved. The 
fundamental act in conversation is thought; 
in singing it is an act of the will. The voice, 
obeying a certain conception which has been 
passed over to the will, strikes a certain key 
or note, which it keeps in mind, and repeats 
at intervals. How it is able to repeat this 
note is an absolute mystery. We only know 
that, directed by some conception within, the 
voice is able to produce a certain vibration 
of the air which always yields the same 
sound. This vibration is rapid beyond concep- 
tion, reaching several hundreds in a second; 
yet the exact number can be reproduced time 
after time, not only by one voice, but by a 
multitude of voices. All things are perhaps 
equally wonderful when looked at closely, but 
m some cases the mystery is more apparent 
and striking than in others. What is more 


wonderful than that the human voice by a 
conscious act can duplicate a sound that is 
what it is by virtue of an almost infinitely 
rapid vibration of the air? There is no ex- 
planation of it except on the theory that there 
is something correspondingly infinite in the 
mind that does it. As it is a matter of the 
highest mathematics, it must be that the mind 
is the mathematician that masters the prob- 
lem, so that every singing child is an uncon- 
scious Helmholtz, and even more, since it does 
by nature what he has only described. 

But let us go back to the church. Four or 
more singers begin this wonderful use of the 
voice. They strike a key, from which they 
make a certain departure, higher or lower, 
but are held by the key, as birds might fly 
when held by a cord. The parts also vary, 
departing from the fundamental note, but 
always within certain limits. They have no 
liberty of range, except as it is determined 
by unalterable laws; though, as Milton says, 
«some musicians are wont skilfully to fall 
out of one key into another without breach 
of harmony.» Under such inflexible restric- 
tions the choir begin to sing, as it is called. 
Every note is determined by law; the relation 
of the parts to one another and to the key isa 
matter which, if examined, resolves itself into 
mathematics. The singers are simply start- 
ing the air about them into certain regular 
periodic vibrations, which they are able to 
measure and to reproduce by some faculty 
which we call ear. The whole operation is 
fundamentally mathematical,and is conducted 
under laws to which the singers are able to 
render exact obedience. 

But how do they use these laws? By com- 
bining the sounds in a certain way,—-slow or 
rapid, high or low, in one combination or 
another, —they arouse certain emotionsin the 
minds of the hearers, which may be deepened 
in several ways, as by exactness of time, by 
accuracy of harmony, by modulation, by pu- 
rity and volume of tone, but chiefly by a per- 
sonal something which the singers throw into 
their voices. We call it feeling or soul or 
expression—words which conceal our igno- 
rance, yet name an undoubted reality. That 
one singer can put into certain notes or vi- 
brations of air an emotion which is felt by 
those who listen, such as another cannot, is 
the marvel of marvels. The notes, the vi- 
brations of air, the time, the harmony, the 
accuracy of rendering, are alike, but one in- 
duces a feeling which the other does not. 
Music, when viewed scientifically, is not very 
abstruse; it is more nearly within reach than 
light or electricity or chemical affinity. It 
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is largely a matter of atmospheric vibration 
and rhythm. The air is an easy subject of ex- 
amination; its action is readily determined by 
experiment; andrhythm, or accentuated time, 
is a simple matter. The strange thing is that 
when we have brought the whole operation, 
whether it comes from the voice or the organ 
or the orchestra, within the compass of sci- 
ence, and put every part of it under its law, 
so that we have the entire process set down 
in its equivalents, we have not touched the 
essential nature of it. So far it is a mat- 
ter of mathematics—air set to quicker or 
slower vibration, in greater or less volume, 
with a narrow play of time accentuation. 
But we have not come to church for this. It 
does not explain why, when the organ prelude 
sends out its first soft notes, hardly heard, 
mere breathings of sound, then gently passes 
on to others which die away, or, acquiring 
force, grow strong and confident and swell 
into loudness, and at last call in other notes 
as allies, and so move on till the instrument 
leaps an octave higher, calling in still other 
sounds, and, finally dropping to lower tones, 
adds strength to gentleness— this does not ex- 
plain why with these sounds a great change 
comes over us; why care and weariness slowly 
dissolve, and peace and rest take their place; 
nor why our mood and thought change un- 
der the changing tones, growing calmer and 
stronger as the instrument sends out louder, 
more complex, and firmer tones, until at last 
it has subdued us unto its own apparent tem- 
per. Noanalysis of music explains why it ex- 
cites emotion or thought within us. And yet 
we are forced to the conclusion that in some 
way the emotion or thought is closely bound up 
with these same mathematical formulas, and 
even that they have a necessary or organic 
relation. The vibration of air and the emo- 
tion are not arbitrary associates, but run. 
back into some common unity in which they 
both exist; and it must be that it is in that 
underlying unity, in that meeting-ground of 
mathematicallaw and human emotion, that the 
explanation of the power of one over the other 
is to be found. Or, in plainer language, these 
laws of atmospheric vibration and rhythm 
and tonality, when properly used, take us 
into a world of real cause; for the sake of a 
name, let us call it the world of the spirit. 
If these facts indicate a substantial unity 
of creation, let us not hold back. It is only 
by recognizing such unity that we reach a 
real or spiritual basis of things. We do not 
thus merge all things inthe material creation, 
but we rather carry material things back into 
the spiritual world. Music is not a matter of 


atmospheric vibration, rhythm, and harmony, 
but is a spiritual thinghavingthemas its body. 

Let us play a little with our thought, and 
as, when the organist suffers his fingers to 
wander over the keys, he sometimes strikes 
out a melody, so we perhaps may hit upon 
truth worth heeding. Creation finally is in- 
explicable, but it is well to have some work- 
ing hypothetical conception of it. The most 
satisfactory conception is that it proceeds 
from an eternal and spiritual world under fixed 
laws. Creation rests upon this spiritual world, 
but is shut off from it; it is itself the barrier, 
and at the same time it is an expression of this 
world. It isthe world of order, of truth, of love, 
of joy, of reality. The secret of life is to break 
through the barrier of created things, or 
rather to use it as a pathway into the world 
of spiritual reality. We came forth from it, 
we shall return into it; meanwhile the main 
business of humanity is to keep up commu- 
nication with it, to take shape under it, and 
to partake of its eternal life. If we ask why 
we are drawn out from the world of the 
spirit into a finite creation and returned to 
it, we ask the forever unanswerable question. 
Personal existence is a mystery that eternity 
itself may not solve; but that we live and 
have our being in a spiritual order is a truth 
which is the necessary and final outcome of 
all thought. Unless we believe this, there is 
not much occasion for believing anything; 
and conduct has little worth or dignity ex- 
cept as it proceeds from such a belief. Life 
depends upon maintaining proper relations 
to environment; but man has a twofold en- 
vironment, a material and a spiritual. While 
he must adjust himself to each, he uses one 
in order to reach the other, where alone he 
finds the end of life. 

The plea of pessimism, the puzzle in philos- 
ophy, the stumbling-block in social science, 
the uncertain element in all thought, the ir- 
reducible factor in every human problem—all 
spring out of the fact that we exceed our 
material environment, we outmeasure the 
material world in which we find ourselves. 
Hence we predicate another world, not a fu- 
ture one alone, but a world present, eternal, 
spiritual, out of which we come, to which we 
return, and in which we exist. The one pur- 
pose of life is to find paths into this world, or 
to make paths if there are none. One of the 
broadest is music. It is the commonest way 
of escape from «this muddy vesture of de- 
cay »—one that religion always keeps open, 
and one that poetry and thought have ever 
trodden with delight. 

It is a suggestive fact that the great 
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thinkers in all ages speak for the most part 
alike on music, and agree in assigning to it 
the special function to which I refer. No 
one has written more profoundly upon it 
than Schopenhauer. Wagner regarded him 
as the first philosopher who assigned to 
music its true place and function. It may 
seem strange that the philosopher of despair 
should find a theme in a thing so essentially 
joyous. It is because his philosophy, whether 
true or not, plays about the foundations of 
things, and so finds itself a near neighbor to 
the profoundest of the arts. The Greeks put 
all knowledge within music; the Nine are 
Muses, and their dance and hymn and art are 
the play of the world; but philosophy carries 
it a step further, and makes it the sign of the 
elemental laws of creation. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with Schopenhauer in his con- 
ception of the world as simply blind will in 
perpetual struggle with desire, destroying all 
things in its path that it may come into con- 
sciousness, thus turning existence into mis- 
ery—resistless will, interminable desire; one 
crushing the other and cutting it short as it 
presses toward its goal—a theory that illus- 
trates many aspects of the world, but leaves 
its origin unexplained and deprives its order 
of reason, for where there is order there 
must be reason, and where there is reason 
and order there must be consciousness. It is 
not necessary to believe this theory in order 
to agree with Schopenhauer that the present 
order of the world is one from which we are 
to escape, though we might wish to modify it 
by saying that this world is to be used as a 
pathway toa higher. He holds that inthe con- 
templation of any art we are divested of our 
surroundings and behold the « real essence of 
things,» and so we are in a region of peace; 
we emerge from the world where will is for- 
ever striving to gratify desire, and come into 
the real and eternal world of rest. In this he 
is quite right, namely, that there is an escape 
from a transient and reposeless world; but 
the satisfaction comes, not from getting out 
of the sphere of the play of will, but rather 
by getting into the very heart of the will; or, 
if we adopt Schopenhauer’s idea of it, by get- 
ting into the center of the whirling storm, 
where there is no motion. In simpler words, 
rest is found by passing into a world where 
there is perfect obedience to certain funda- 
mental laws of human life, such as love, sym- 
pathy, and reverence. Schopenhauer would 
escape will by the ministration of art which 
momentarily diverts us from the conflict of 
will and desire. Instead, we thus come into 
aworld where there is full obedience to will, 


where will and desire become commensurate 
through perfect and spontaneous obedience. 
This is specially a function of the art of 
music, which has for its most imperative 
condition obedience. While accepting Scho- 
penhauer’s main thought, we reverse his 
application of it, and escape its dreary con- 
clusions. He is partly correct in his conception 
of the world as something from which we need 
deliverance, and of music as one of the means; 
but he is wrong in ascribing the misery of the 
world to will, and escape from it as the way to 
rest; it is escaped only as we become one with 
will through obedience. He is again right in 
making will fundamental; it is the ultimate 
fact, that in which and by which all things ex- 
ist. Religiously God is love; metaphysically 
God is will. Hence the first function and duty 
of creation is obedience; it is the one thing 
that man or beast or tree or rock has to do. 
To obey is to fulfil creation; to obey perfectly 
is to come into oneness or harmony with all 
things, and in this harmony rest and peace 
are found. Creation realizes itself in perfect 
obedience to the laws of the eternal will. Then 
the spheres make music, and the «smallest 
orb like an angel sings.» 

Shakspere, who never misses the heart of 
whatever he touches, says: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


These lines have the exactness of definition. 
The harmony of the universe is in our immor- 
tal souls, but it cannot be heard through the 
vesture of the body. The same thought ap- 
pears in Hooker’s «Ecclesiastical Polity »: 
«Touching musical harmony, . . . such is the 
force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath 
in that very part of man that is most divine, 
that some have been thereby induced to think 
that the soul itself, by nature is, or hath in 
it, harmony.» Shakspere and Addison and 
many another poet caught with unerring in- 
stinct at the Pythagorean idea of the music 
of the spheres, which is by no means a fancy, 
but a bit of solid philosophy. Schopenhauer, 
with cold, hard meaning, says that « the world 
might be called embodied music,» and that 
«were we able to give a perfect and satis- 
factory explanation of music, we should also 
have a true philosophy of the world» Turn 
this about and it is even truer. If we could 
get at a perfect and satisfactory explanation 
of the world we should find it to be harmony, 
and that music would be its best exponent. 
The delight we find in music springs from the 
fact that we share in the harmony of creation, 
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and have in some feeble degree reproduced it; 
and the measure of our delight is in exact pro- 
portion to the obedience to the laws involved, 
supplemented by the human feeling thrown 
into the expression, which may correspond to 
the feeling which God has put into his works. 

If this discourse upon the metaphysics 
of the subject has not failed of its purpose, 
it has shown us that music is one of the 
paths by which we escape from the unrest of 
time and enter into the peace of eternity. | 
contend that this is what actually happens 
when we come under the power of true music. 
We are carried over into the world of the 
spirit, the world of reality, the enduring and 
permanent world; we feel its power, its re- 
pose, its satisfaction, because we are in the 
presence of obedience and harmony and sym- 
pathy, things to which we are correlated in 
our higher nature. I do not care to assert 
that such an experience is religious, although 
it deals with the elements of religion, and 
enters its very temple. Music is the stuff of 
which religion is made. What is religion but 
reverence, obedience, love, and sympathy; and 
what is music but these—expressions of what 
is wrought into the fabric of creation and so 
finds an echo in our hearts? Religion is the 
personal adoption of what music means. 

The difficulty in any discussion of this sort 
is to persuade one’s readers that one is not 
indulging in mere sentiment and fancy. I am 
willing to be accused of mysticism when | 
say with Schopenhauer that «the world is 
embodied music,» but I refuse to admit that 
it is fancy or mere sentiment; and when | 
assert that music is the type and expression 
of the eternal world I would be understood 
as speaking with as much exactness as if I 
were dealing with weights and measures. It 
would put us on the track of this truth to 
consider the real meaning of the words that 
are constantly used in respect to music. 
They had their origin in clear and profound 
conceptions; and the fact that they origi- 
nated with poets and philosophers but con- 
firms their truthfulness. There is no better 
way of getting at the secret of music than to 
find out what the great thinkers meant by 
their use of certain terms that have been 
universally accepted. Philosophers and poets, 
from Pythagoras and Plato down, say in their 
own way the same thing, and each pass into 
the domain of the other; the poets speculate 
and the philosophers sing. 

Plato in the « Republic» cautions us against 
an excessive use of music, especially of «sweet 
and soft and melancholy airs,» lest the char- 
acter become weak and irritable—a wise 


caution, for music is Promethean fire which 
burns to consume unless handled carefully. 
It is never safe except as it is combined with 
severe studies, or is studied severely, not be- 
cause it is a weak or weakening thing, but 
because it is so spiritual and so unworldly. In 
the same dialogue he says that «musical train- 
ing is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find their 
way into the secret places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and 
making the soul graceful; and also because 
he who has received this true education of 
the inner being will most shrewdly perceive 
omissions or faults in art or nature, and will 
receive into his soul the good, and become 
noble and good, and hate the bad even before 
he is able to know the reason why.» And 
again he says in « Laches»: « When I hear a 
man discoursing of virtue who is a true man, 
and worthy of his theme, I deem such an one 
to be the true musician.» Plato was a supe- 
rior musical critic, and he rigidly excluded 
certain kinds as weakening and debasing, 
but insisted on what he called certain « har- 
monies.» «Leave,» he says, «the strain of 
necessity and the strain of freedom, the 
strain of the unfortunate and the strain of 
the fortunate, the strain of courage and the 
strain of temperance.» That is, the harmo- 
nies are the expressions of these virtues, 
which are real things. 

Let us now listen to one who goes deeper 
— Amiel, poet, critic, philosopher, the Pascal 
of the nineteenth century. In that remark- 
able book «The Journal Intime,» he says 
on the 17th of March, 1870: «This morn- 
ing the music of a brass band. which had 
stopped under my window moved me almost to 
tears. It exercised an indefinable nostalgic 
power over me; it set me dreaming of an- 
other world, of infinite passion and supreme 
happiness. Such impressions are the echoes 
of Paradise in the soul; memories of ideal 
spheres, whose sad sweetness ravishes and 
intoxicates the heart. O Plato! O Pythag- 
oras! ages ago you heard these harmonies, 
surprised these moments of inward ecstasy, 
knew these divine transports. If music thus 
carries us to heaven, it is because music is 
harmony, harmony is perfection, perfection 
is our dream, and our dream is heaven.» | 
cannot let these passionate words pass with- 
out calling attention to the solidity of the 
thought in them. Amiel was poetical and 
sensitive to the last degree, but he was at 
bottom a philosophical critic and a profound 
thinker. Starting with a feeling or senti- 
ment, he lapses immediately into thought, 
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and with clear vision pierces to the depths 
of the subject before him; and whatever he 
says has the hardness and weight of severe 
argument. When he speaks of music as carry- 
ing us to heaven, he means to state a definite 
process; and when he indicates the steps, — 
harmony, perfection, the fulfilment of per- 
fection, heaven,—he intends to make the as- 
sertion that music carries us into the world 
where these things are felt. He goes even 
deeper in another passage: « Harmony is the 
expression of right, order, law, and truth; it 
is greater than time and represents eternity.» 

Amiel was one of the freest thinkers in this 
free-thinking century. Church, creed, school, 
nationality, had little weight of prejudice with 
him; hewas simplyavoice echoing his thought, 
and his thought was what his own eye and soul 
revealed to him. When he speaks of music 
taking him into heaven, he means it to the 
full; and when he identifies music with right, 
order, law, and truth, he speaks as closely as 
does a chemist over his compounded gases. 

No one has touched the secret of music 
more closely than Charles Kingsley. « Music,» 
he says, “goes on certain laws and rules. Man 
did not make the laws of music; he has only 
found them out, and if he be self-willed and 
break them there is an end of music instantly. 
Music is a pattern and type of heaven, and 
of the everlasting life of God which perfect 
spirits live in heaven—a life of melody and 
order in themselves; a life in harmony with 
each other and with God.» This goes down 
to the bottom of the subject; music is that 
obedience to law which secures order, har- 
mony, oneness, and sympathy, the realization 
of which is heaven. Kingsley does not here 
speak as a preacher so much as a student of 
natural science. The point at which the har- 
monies of the external world touch the cor- 
responding moral chords of-our inner nature 
is a mystery; it is a part of the greater 
question of the relation of sensation to con- 
sciousness. We only know that harmonies of 
sound touch the mind and suggest a moral 
harmony. Sotrue is this that all these masters 
of thought whom I am quoting do not hesitate 
to name the result as heaven, by which they 
do not mean any place, nor any fulfilment of 
earthly expectation, nor any here nor there, 
but a moral condition which is the outcome 
of obedience to laws. 

Schopenhauer, as he emerges from the 
metaphysics of the subject, speaks of «the 
unspeakable fervor or inwardness of all mu- 
sic, by virtue of which it brings before us so 
near and yet so remote a paradise,» and at- 
tributes it to «the quickening of our inner- 


most nature.» And again, when describing a 
certain kind of music, he says it « bespeaks 
a noble, magnanimous striving after a far-off 
goal, the fulfilment of which is eternal.» 
Again, «Good music tells us what we are, or 
what we might be.» 

Quotation to the same effect might be 
made without end, but | will go no further 
in this direction than to recall the famous 
words of which De Quincey says: « With 
the exception of the fine extravaganza on 
that subject in «Twelfth Night, I do not rec- 
ollect more than one thing said adequately on 
the subject of music in all literature; it is a 
passage in the ‘ Religio Medici) of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and, though chiefly remarkable for 
its sublimity, has also a philosophic value, 
inasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects.» The passage is as follows: 


There is music wherever there is a har- 
mony, order, or proportion; and thus far we 
may maintain the music of the spheres, for 
those well-ordered motions and regular paces, 
though they give no sound to the ear, yet to 
the understanding they strike a note most full 
of harmony. Whatever is harmonically com- 
posed delights in harmony; which makes me 
much distrust the symmetry of those heads 
which disclaim against our church music. For 
myself, not only for my Catholic obedience, but 
my particular genius, | am obliged to maintain 
it, for even that vulgar and tavern music which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in 
me a deep fit of devotion and a profound con- 
templation of my Maker; there is something 
in it of divinity more than the ear discovers. 


I pause in the quotation to remark that Sir 
Thomas here touches a common experience, 
namely, that music, poor as such, and designed 
for simple ends, will often arouse the pur- 
est and loftiest emotions. Personally I must 
confess to having been more deeply moved, 
and in ways not intended, by a street band 
than by any other sounds I have ever heard— 
an experience similar to that of which Amiel 
speaks. It is not uncommon, and is worthy of 
analysis. The music must not be that pro- 
duced by the turning of a crank, which con- 
tends with the sounds of the streets and beats 
its way through door and window, but it must 
be the music of brass instruments along with 
strings and the clarinet—a music that is the 
contrast of the noises about it, instead of their 
competitor. I take it that it is largely because 
the harmony is produced in the midst of ma- 
terial and moral discord, and that under such 
conditions it unlocks the heart down to its in- 
most recesses, and calls up that which is most 
remote from and most unlike the present. 

A striking illustration of this experience 
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is to be found in Dr. Bushnell’s discourse on 
«Religious Music » in « Work and Play.» Shall 
I ever forget hearing it in the dimly lighted 
and dingy old chapel of Yale College! The 
voice and cadences more musical than the 
organ that was being dedicated, the swing of 
the sentences as regular as the movement of 
an orchestra, and as true to the key-note; the 
argument varied, yet as sustained and har- 
monious as a symphony, its steady march 
broken at times by dashes of melody like 
that to which I refer. It is a description of 
the effect upon himself of mere shouting and 
echoes heard in Alpine passes. The rhet- 
oric of the passage has gone out of fashion, 
but is to be remembered along with Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne, with prayers 
that it may come back again when one ap- 
pears who is fit to use it. We forgot the 
instrument which was the occasion of the 
words, satisfied with the rhythmic flow of 
the sentences as they fell from his lips. This 
notable passage, in its rhythmic and melodic 
character, is an accurate illustration of a 
profound remark by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
that «every man has a rhythm in his walk, 
gesture, voice, modulation, and sentences— 
a rhythm which is the natural expression of 
the man when all the elements of his nature 
come into harmony, and the inner and the 
outward, the spiritual and the physical, flow 
together in perfect unison»; for seldom has 
there been a man who was so set to music in 
his whole nature as was this great doctor of 
theology. But the point suggested by. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s words in regard to « tavern 
music,» is that the effect of music is not com- 
mensurate with its cause, the simplest often 
awakening the deepest emotions. There are, of 
course, reasons for this, which may at least be 
guessed. Is it the chords or the melody, the 
harmony or thesentiment, that moves one most 
deeply? The melody interests us most, arouses 
the human part of us—tears or vows; but is 
it not the harmony, or even one clear, pure 
tone, that awakens the religious sense, and 
unveils eternity? It is, I take it, these chance 
harmonies or tones of unusual quality, some- 
times heard in the simplest music, or even in 
the wind as it touches the boughs of trees, 
that so move us. It is true that much de- 
pends upon the hearer; that, filled as the 
world is with all the elements and conditions 
of music, the heart of man is set to it all 
because he comprises all.in himself, and one 
note or chord from without will often start 
all the human strings into vibration. 
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But I will go on with the quotation from 
Sir Thomas Browne: 

It [music] is an hieroglyphical and shadowed 
lesson of the whole world and creatures of God, 
such a melody to the ear, as the whole world, 
well understood, would afford the understand- 
ing. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony 
which intellectually sounds in the ears of God; 
it unties the ligaments of my frame, takes me 
to pieces, dilates me out of myself, and by de- 
grees, methinks, resolves me into heaven. 

Sir Thomas Browne loves to round his sen- 
tences, and he does it superbly; but if this 
were his only excellence he would not be 
read as he has been for two hundred and 
fifty years. He well supports the title of 
philosopher. His conception of music as «an 
hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the 
whole world» is one of those thoughts which 
have always haunted great minds. It was felt 
by that father of the church who said: « The 
heathen use a pipe or a flute for music, but 
the instrument of our God is the universe.» 

Music most discloses its spiritual power in 
its indirect effects. It is when it makes it- 
self a servant that it becomes most heavenly. 
Thoughtful men, and those whose vocation 
it is to think, understand this well, and of- 
ten put themselves in contact with musie, 
—especially the orchestra, where the har- 
monies are many and full,—not in order to 
listen to it, but to be affected by it. They 
do not listen in the sense of following and 
noting it, but they let it «creep into their 
ears» and start them into thought on other 
themes. The soul and grace of many intel- 
lectual compositions have been drawn from 
music hardly heard, but inly felt. Beethoven 
says: « Music opens a portal to an intellectual | 
world ready to encompass us, but which we 7 
may never encompass.» It makes the mind 
intuitive; it suggests the larger and nobler © 
view; it discloses the relations of truths and 
spreads them out, and especially it unites 
and harmonizes them. This is its office. Itis 
not an end in itself; it is not an art for art's ~ 
sake. Its office is not to tickle the ear with 
transient harmonies, but to reveal and to dis- 
close eternal truths and realities. In a literal 7 
sense it bringsall heaven before our eye; it 7 
is the language of eternity; it is both the wit 
ness of a spiritual world and the way into it—a 
door through which we pass to find ourselves © 
in the midst of eternal things, —truth, purity, 
obedience, love, adoration, —the realities that § 
compose life and are symbolically wrought 
into the rhythm and harmony of the world, = 
and of which it is the truest interpreter. 


T. T. Munger. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES TISSOT. 


“THE ANNUNCIATION,” 


N the Paris of to-day a great religious 

work has been slowly accomplished, un- 
touched by the insidious influences about it. 
In the production of this work, which ex- 
ternalizes his full development as man and 
artist, M. Tissot has been impelled by a de- 
sire to use his art for the purpose of pre- 
senting a truthful idea of the figure of Christ 
and the personages of his time—to disengage 
the whole, as far as possible, from the mass 
of conventional legend and inaccuracy which 
surrounds that period, and through which we 
are accustomed to view its events. 

With this idea he made, in 1886, the first 
of two journeys to Palestine, beginning a seri- 
ous study of its topography, and of the vari- 
ous races which have from time to time taken 
root there,—their manners, customs, dress, 

The illustrations in this article are reproduced by 
Special permission from Messrs. Mame & Son of Tours. 

Vou. LI.—37. 


gestures, architecture, government, —endea- 
voring to sift through the overlying mass of 
foreign influences (Arab, Turkish, Persian, 
and Latin) the true elements of the old Jew- 
ish civilization, and essaying, as far as possi- 
ble, to enter into the mental and moral atti- 
tudes of that race of Judea so unique in its 
design and destiny. 

With this end in mind it was necessary to 
reproduce with some degree of exactitude 
the external setting of the events recorded 
in the Gospels, and he has thus reconstructed 
the architecture of that period with great 
minuteness, proportioned after dimensions 
and descriptions given in old historical and 
religious works. He rebuilds for us the or- 
nate temples and houses of the Herods, and 
the simpler and more harmonious lines of 
older structures. We see, too, the little Syrian 
villages, with their narrow, winding streets 
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«MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE LORD.» 








FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES TISSOT. 


“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI.” 


and square, low dwellings, lighted through the 
door; and faithfully pictured are the vary- 
ing types of the Syrian landscape, the smil- 
ing hillsides of Galilee, the severer beauty 
of Samaria, and the barren and melancholy 
wastes of Judea. 

A devout Catholic, M. Tissot had, among 
other opportunities for study, the privilege of 


entering old monasteries and churches, gen- 
erally inaccessible, where, jealously guarded 
from profane eyes, are to be found ancient 
and curious manuscripts, carvings, and relics 
which throw new light on the history of that 
time and the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Apart from what would seem almost 
special powers of intuition where his work is 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES TISSOT. 





“THE SOJOURN IN EGYPT.” 


concerned, M. Tissot has been greatly aided 
by a study of the Talmud, Josephus, the early 
fathers of the church, and the works of the 
celebrated ecstatics, among the last those 
marvelous volumes of Katrine Emmerich, al- 
most unknown and now out of print, which 
are among the most curious revelations of the 
human mind. In connection with his work 
M. Tissot has made a new translation of the 
Latin text of the Vulgate. To those occupy- 
ing themselves with the history of that period, 
and specially to the student of mystic lore, 
the detailed catalogue of the pictures, ac- 
companied by explanatory notes, will prove 
of the highest interest, as M. Tissot is deeply 
versed in that symbolism which made the 
smallest of the Jewish rites and customs 
pregnant with meaning. He has thus a sig- 
nificance for everything, from the jewel on 
the breast of the high priest to the color and 
shape of the garments of the participant at 
a feast. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
documentary value of M. Tissot’s great work 
apart from its high esthetic merit. Scene 
299 


after scene is restored with what would seem 
almost the power of a seer. Each act is set 
in its peculiar and fitting environment of 
place and condition, and the great drama un- 
rolls itself before us with a strange reality. 
In the minute exactitude of the portrayal one 
may follow the events with something of the 
intensity of an eye-witness. The diversity of 
types represented is most interesting in its 
ethnologic and historic fidelity, being drawn 
directly after those found there to-day, and 
which are presumably the same now as then, 
enduring through the inevitable changes of 
governments and customs the centuries have 
brought in their train. One sees the Jew, the 
Pharisee, the scribe, the Greek, the Egyptian, 
the Arab, the Roman, the aristocrat, the slave, 
each type made familiar by the Gospels, 
standing out distinct, unmistakable even to 
the casual observer. The Syrian woman, too, 
has been faithfully pictured in her dark-eyed 
loveliness and languid grace, reaching her 
highest perfection in the beauty of Mary the 
Mother and Mary Magdalen. Specially inter- 
esting from this point of view is the picture 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES TISSOT. 





“JESUS WORKING WITH JOSEPH.” 


of the sanhedrim, where every possible modi- 
fication of the Jewish type is represented 
in that famous assembly which so lightly 
pronounced the sentence that has brought 
down on it the malediction of all succeeding 
ages. 

_M. Tissot’s work, colossal in its propor- 
tions, will consist of a great number of pen- 
drawings in the text, and some three hundred 
and fifty compositions in aquarelle, compris- 
ing portraits of the principal personages in 


the life of Christ, symbolic representations of 
certain phrases or passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and scenes from private and public 
life or representations of Jewish customs 


and manners. These pictures are all small, 
and so exquisitely finished, so flawless in 
drawing, and so instinct with vitality, that 
a glass only brings out new beauties. Many 
have wondered why M. Tissot should have 
selected such small sizes for his work; 
but he, like some of the old masters, whose 
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pictures have been on a comparatively small 
scale, has felt that he could best obtain his 
desired effects in this way. Apart from his 
intimate knowledge of the subject, and his 
technical skill, which is fully adequate to 
the portrayal of even the most delicate and 
elusive of human emotions, he seems at times, 
in the subtle suggestiveness of his imagina- 
tion, to be able to give some hints of things 
transmundane. In this latter quality he may 
here and there recall William Blake, in his 
most intuitive moments, though, unlike that 
artist, he is never naif. In its whole, however, 
the work resembles that of no other mas- 
ter, belongs to no school. Sure of his art, 
unflagging in industry, tireless in the pursuit 
of truth, he has represented to us this old 
life of the Gospels as none other has done, 
clear, distinct, impressive, the mists of time 
lifted, the veil of legend pushed aside, those 
men and women revealed to us breathing and 
human, busied about many things, with petty 
griefs and joys, yet raised forever, as they 
are, out of the ranks of common history of 
peoples and countries by having had the Son 
of Man among them. 

Throughout the whole the figure of the 
Christ gives an impression of apartness, some- 
thing strong and serene exhaling from his 
presence. He is always represented in a white 
garment. Alone on the mountain, tempted of 
the devil, whose gigantic figure, ominous and 
black, covers half the sky, he stands calm, 
distinct, almost luminous, untouched by the 
shadow of evil. Again, amid the deep purple 
and red gowns of the disciples, his figure 
stands out with an immaculateness strangely 
touching. In the picture of the « Angels Min- 
istering unto Jesus,» where they renew his 
strength with aliments not of this world, di- 
vinely and mysteriously fortifying him for 
his task, there is a certain awfulness of light 
and whiteness. Thus throughout the repre- 
sentations, even in crowds and apparent phy- 
sical nearness, his figure is kept apart and un- 
touched. In «The Last Supper» there is an 
exquisite blending and relating of dark rich 
tones, crimsons and purples and deep yellows, 
and a symmetrical and masterly arrangement 
of line. Some artists and historians of the 
customs and manners of that time represent 
several of the participants of a feast reclin- 
ing on the same couch or divan, lying down 
on the left side,which enabled them to stretch 
out their right hands for their food. M. 
Tissot has chosen to represent short sofas 
or chairs, covered with richly colored rugs. 
The rest of the room, scarcely defined, serves 
simply as a dim background. There seems 
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to be an incandescence in the figure of the 
Christ, and the apostles are represented with 
an accuracy that takes minute account of 
the differences of character, of employment, 
of district, of purpose, each standing out dis- 
tinct and individual. 

Tissot, like Renan, supposes the family and 
friends of Jesus to be in rather better worldly 
circumstances than they are usually repre- 
sented, which, while it gave him an oppor- 
tunity for the portrayal of fine raiment and 
rich interior, would seem, nevertheless, to be 
accurate, as it was customary among the 
Jews to have an occupation of some sort, no 
matter what the condition of the family. This 
was not necessarily indicative of poverty. It 
will be remembered that Paul, upon whom a 
careful and costly education had been be- 
stowed, was also a maker of tents. 

Not the least curious and interesting of the 
series are the so-called « portraits» of the per- 
sonages of the Gospels, in which every pos- 
sible distinguishing characteristic has been 
carefully studied and portrayed. 

There are various representations of Mary, 
from her earliest youth, through maturity 
and old age; and in these M. Tissot, while 
bringing his highest art and powers of imagi- 
nation to bear, has in no way departed from 
the historical records of the Jewish customs 
of those times. Thus, in the picture of the 
« Annunciation,» there are no conventional 
furnishings of the room, no accessories of a 
purely imaginative kind, such as are found in 
all the pictures of the great masters on this 
subject. The room is bare of furniture, as 
were the sleeping-rooms of the Jews; the nar- 
row carpet, serving as bed, is unrolled, and 
one end slightly raised for the head; the Vir- 
gin, in a deep blue gown, is on her knees, with 
clasped hands and slightly bowed head; and in 
a corner of the room is the angelic messenger. 
The portraits of the apostles were among the 
first of the series, and differ slightly in man- 
ner from the later pictures, which have a cer- 
tain patience in the working out of the details 
that is not noticeable in these. The portrait 
of John is perhaps the most beautiful, as, 
young, puissant, inspired, he stands with up- 
turned face and slightly outstretched hands, 
clad in a white and green robe, the shape and 
color alike significant. 

There is Mary Magdalen before her conver- 
sion, brilliant and jewel-laden, but still with 
something of dawning spirituality in her eyes; 
later the penitent woman, though never rep- 
resented as she has been generally conceived, 
with uncovered face and flowing hair, but 
veiled to the eyes, as was the invariable cus- 
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tom of the Jewish women of that day. Many 
beautiful scenes and places are represented, 
as, for instance, the garden and house in 
Sethany where Lazarus and his sisters lived, 
and where, soothed and comforted by an un- 
derstanding and adoring friendship, Jesus 
so often came. Directly in front was the 
Mount of Olives, while the holy city spread 
itself out below. This spot, with its palms 
and olive-gardens, which is the only part of 
the environs of Jerusalem that is other than 
melancholy and almost barren, M. Tissot has 
selected for one of his most beautiful pic- 
tures, that of «Christ Resting at the House 
of Lazarus.» 

The picture of Lazarus after his resurrec- 
tion is also most interesting, —touching, as it 
does, on a deep mystery. It is said of him 
that, though genial and benevolent before his 
death, and loving to mix with his kind, after 
his return to life he lived in a somber cham- 
ber apart, his spirit having had who shall say 
what glimpse of the other world during those 
hours that he lay in the tomb, and unable ever 
afterward to adjust itself to the common life 
of mortals. There is, again, a whole series of 
pictures illustrative of certain phrases, as, 
for instance, « Where Two or Three are Gath- 
ered together in My Name.» Here one sees 
several persons praying, and invisible to them 
is the Christ, bending over and encircling 
them with his mantle, the ends of which he 
holds in his outstretched hands, while light 
and warmth radiate from his presence. 

The scenes of the Holy Week are so terri- 
ble in their reality, so extraordinary in their 
conception and working out, that any attempt 
at description must be entirely inadequate. 
No one having once seen the representations 
of the «Flagellation,» the «Agony in the 
Garden,» «What Jesus Saw from the Cross,» 
can ever forget them; they cut too deep a 
mark in the memory. No hour of that last 
week is left undepicted, M. Tissot’s great love 
of his subject and his ardent imagination re- 
vealing themselves fully in this supremely 
difficult theme for human interpretation. 


OF the art of Tissot the younger generation of 
painters knows little, for during the last ten 
years he has been represented in the annual 
exhibitions only at long intervals, and then 
by nothing other than an isolated portrait. 
In the early part of his career in France, and 
during his ten years’ sojourn in England, he 
was known by pictures of a purely worldly 
character—ball-room scenes, garden parties; 
portraits of fashionable women like Lady 
Londonderry and the celebrated Lady Walde- 
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grave, of men of rank and distinction, —among 
them the Prince Imperial and the brilliant, 
ill-fated Captain Burnaby,—with many other 
of the celebrities of twenty years ago. His 
powerful etchings, so well known, and by 
which alone he realized a fortune, have an 
additional value from the fact that they were 
always carefully printed by the artist him- 
self, on his own press. He is also a skilful 
workman in enamels, bronzes, and in the art 
of the goldsmith, the many beautiful objects 
which fill his magnificent studio testifying to 
his great versatility, as well as to lifelong 
habits of unflagging industry. He has his own 
furnaces, where he carefully superintends the 
casting and all practical details of this last- 
mentioned sort of work, considering, as did 
Benvenuto Cellini and the master workmen 
of his time, that the mind which conceives 
must be one with the hand that executes, and 
that to deliver a design, no matter how con- 
pleted, into the hands of merely mechanical 
workmen is inevitably to detract from its 
ultimate excellence. 

To what combination of circumstances, 
fatigue of the world, or spiritual renewal, 
the abrupt change in M. Tissot’s art was due, 
the world may never know. Suddenly, in the 
full tide of worldly prosperity and success, he 
withdrew himself, and in retirement, almost 
solitude, devoted himself to the development 
of this idea of a truthful, historical, and 
ethical portrayal of the life and times of 
Christ, bringing to it the patience and devo- 
tion of a monk of the middle ages, combined 
with the most refined skill of the nineteenth 
century. 

Until recently this work was.entirely un- 
known, save to the comparatively few who were 
fortunate enough to have access to his studio. 
In the spring of 1894, however, he exhibited 
about two thirds of the series in the salon of 
the Champ de Mars, where two large rooms 
were reserved for the unique display of his 
pictures. The rooms were colored rather 
soberly in dull reds, blues, and yellows, and 
the decoration was after the type of-orna- 
mentation of the time of the Herods. The 
various divisions of the work were indicated 
by pillars, and one thus followed the develop- 
ment regularly, step by step. The effect on 
those who visited the exhibition was both 
curious and interesting to observe, and tes- 
tified amply to the emotional power of the 
work. People were seen to go away weeping; 
women made the tour of the rooms on their 
knees. Many came from the provinces In 
groups, with return tickets. It partook, in- 
deed, toward the end, of the character of a 
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pilgrimage, seeming a new source of light and 
strength for pious souls. This quickening was 
visible not alone among professing Christians, 
but innumerable were the letters received by 
M. Tissot from that large class of people who, 
while unable to accept the Gospels as divinely 
inspired, unreligious in the common sense, are 
ever responsive to the noble and the good 
in whatever guise it comes to them, and to 
whom the pictures had possibly suggested new 
spiritual possibilities. This special effect it will 
be interesting to note when, later on, the work 
shall be seen in its entirety, not in France 
alone, but in our own land, here as elsewhere 
quickening, consoling, and enlightening. 

Before bringing to a close these few and 
inadequate lines on a great subject I feel im- 
pelled to call to the reader’s attention the 
relative value of M. Tissot’s work and the 
work of other painters on religious themes, 
and also the spirit which animated him—that 
of ardent desire to serve religion by present- 
ing to the world, through the medium of his 
art, the true external history of his great 
subject, and, as far as in him lay, to develop 
and illumine its inner sense. 

Of all the countless representations of 
Christ across the ages and through the prism 
of various arts and temperaments, few were 
both conceived in faith and wrought out by 
skill. We have had the one and we have had 
the other, but they are generally and un- 
happily distinct. There were the naif and 
ardently sincere creations of Fra Angelico, 
of Memling, and a few others of their time 
and way of thought, who were inspired by 
love of the Christ to essay some externaliza- 
tion of him in their own environment; but 
these were far from that truth to life which 
is the most distinguishing mark of the per- 
fect creation. We have, again, the purely 
intellectual compositions of Raphael and his 
school, but these forever remain composi- 
tions, not adequate embodiments of spiritual 
things; and being thus academic and conven- 
tional, lack something in quickening power. 
There were the luxuriantly colored and fleshly 
Christs and Madonnas of Rubens and his fol- 
lowers, and of the great Venetian school; but 
there one will seek vainly for the enkindling 
spark of Christian ardor. It is the skilful 
artist, the combiner of form and color, who 
arouses our admiration, and instinctively we 
feel that he used these subjects for love of 
his art, and not for love of them. 

To-day there are other conditions. We 
have come into new ways of thought and a 
greater and more general facility of expres- 
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sion; but the limitations of the older masters 
seem yet the heritage of the artist, while to 
them new errors, and perhaps greater in that 
they pretend to truth, have been added. 
Painting on religious themes seems again 
peculiarly the mode, and wonders of tech- 
nic are held up for our admiration—that 
technic which dares all; which unfortun- 
ately is all; which portrays with equal readi- 
ness any subject from acrucifixion to a public- 
house interior, asking only that its skill shall 
manifest itself. And side by side with this 
means as an end, decrying it, but no better 
than it, we have the vague school of the 
mysticists, the symbolists, the dreamers, who, 
closing their eyes to nature, try to convey 
their meaning by strange distortions of the 
truth. The element of vagueness in the 
works of these, in whatever department of art 
they may select, is their keenest reproach, 
and is never found in any truly fine production. 
The great creations of the human mind, 
whether musical, artistic, or literary, have 
always been precise, even when highly imagin- 
ative in conception, and their dividing-lines 
are strongly marked, clear-cut, and exact. 

Ruskin says somewhere that it yet remains 
for mankind to produce a work at once en- 
tirely skilful and entirely sincere. M. Tissot 
would seem to have more nearly accom- 
plished this than any one else of modern 
times, unless we except the finest conceptions 
of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Holman Hunt; 
but even they have never given us a conse- 
cutive series on this greatest of subjects. 

M. Tissot’s talent has during ten years 
turned itself to the exclusive consideration 
of this idea, which he has worked out witha 
breadth, a continuity, a steadfastness, little 
known in this age of many small things; and 
the result has been that he has produced a 
work of inestimable value not only to the 
scholar, the artist, and the priest, but to 
thoughtful people of all classes. 

I remember once seeing a letter from 
Meissonier, freethinker and man of the world, 
written a short time before his death, in 
which he speaks of the «trouble d’ame» into 
which the examination of the pictures had 
thrown him. 

The greatest value of this work would 
seem, after all, to lie in its direct and quick- 
ening relation to life; and is not this, indeed, 
the highest possible value of any work? Its 
production was alone made possible by the 
rare combination of the master’s hand, the 
scholar’s mind, and the soul of the religious 


enthusiast. 
Edith Cowes. 























ONE WAY OUT. 






= | MET Hans first on 

the steamer that 
carried me back to Am- 
erica after a summer’s 
vacation in my old Dan- 
ish home. He stood at 
the rail, cap in hand, his shock of dark hair 
tossed by the wind, looking wistfully back 
over the steamer’s path, that was swallowed 
up so soon in the trackless waters. I saw 
that it was best for him to be alone, and 
went forward to walk there. When I returned 
he was gone. I came upon him next in the 
narrow passageway amidships on the lower 
deck. He was just from the steerage, with 
his pot of smoking potatoes in one hand, a 
tin pail of pea-soup in the other. He shortened 
leg to a sudden heave of the vessel, but lost 
his balance, and stumbled against me. Steady- 
ing himself carefully, lest he spill the soup, 
he pulled at his cap, and said, « Undskyld!» 





DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL, 


By the Author of « How the Other Half Lives,» « The 
Children of the Poor,» etc. 


in his quiet way. I noticed that he did not 
smile or laugh like other boys of his age. 
Then six months passed. I was busy at the 
office, and had forgotten the emigrant boy on 
the Norge, when one day a friend brought 
him to me there. He had found him in the 
street. It was midwinter, and he shivered in 
his thin jacket, the same he had worn on the 
ship. His story was brief. I had heard it 
many times before. Stranded in the strange 
city, he had drifted about until my friend 
happened upon him, yet in time, but none too 
soon. The question was what now to do with 
him. There was the Children’s Aid Society, 
but he was hardly a child—big, strong lad of 
eighteen. Its lodging-houses certainly were 
not the place for him. He was too old to 
go to school. He ought by all means to be 
removed from the city, but the way did not 
seem to open. I was reminded of the words 
spoken a few years ago by Mr. Brace: «One 
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STORING CORN 
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of our old difficulties is with the large street- 
boys. There seems no place for them in the 
world as it is» It really did seem as if 
there was none for Hans, willing as he was 
to squeeze into any odd little corner. 

It ended in my going to the Children’s Aid 
Society, after all, to talk it over with them. 
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visibly out of the slough in which we are 
floundering more helplessly year by year. As 
it is the congestion of our city population 
that has got us into it, the way out of it is 
naturally to bring as much of the congested 
population as possible back to the soil; and 
the younger the transplanted contingent the 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR, 


BRINGING IN THE APPLE CROP. 


There I found out my mistake. The way had 
been opened. Mr. Brace’s frequent appeals 
had at last found a response, now that he was 
in his grave, and a farm school had just been 
established up in Westchester County to sup- 
ply the missing link in the society’s chain of 
practical charities. There they took Hans, 
and there he is to-day, no longer a homeless 
boy, but, after one brief summer, a sturdy 
young farmer, earning wages like any hired 
hand. He is there in the picture, on page 307, 
driving his ox-team and binding sheaves in 
the buckwheat field with the best of them. I 
noticed one thing when I saw him at it ona 
visit to the farm last fall: he had learned to 
laugh. Whether it was that he had forgotten 
his homesickness, or Baxter street, I don’t 
know. It is a fact that he did laugh. 

From Baxter street to the hill-farm is a 
stride that fairly measures the length of the 
one the society has taken by forging this link 
in its educational machinery. It is well to 
remember that it is the one step that leads 


greater the relief at one end and the gain 
at the other. This is not a new-gospel. The 
farm has always been the most important 
end of the society’s scheme. The regiment 
of boys the Children’s Aid Society has sent 
forth from New York’s tenements in forty 
years has helped to people more than one 
young State. But there was always this gap 
upon which Mr. Brace dwelt so anxiously. 
The small boys, as a rule, took kindly to the 
farm, and the farm to them. But with the 
larger boys that was not always the case. 
With all the unrestrained passions of the 
full-grown man in their half-grown bodies, 
with the roving spirit of the street strong in 
them, with its characteristic aversion to con- 
tinued effort of any kind, and without any 
sense of responsibility, they were not always 
made welcome. It was not in reason that 
they should be. Even of these the great ma- 
jority turned out all right in the end. Mr. 
Brace pointed with great pride to one who 
had been blacklisted for twenty years as @ 
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lost sheep, yet turned up suddenly as mayor 
of his town and a member of the State legis- 
lature. But in the mean time they occasion- 
ally gave the society a bad name where it 
could least afford it. All that might be 
avoided by testing them in a farm school, 
«with plenty of holes in the fence,» to make 
sure who would and who would not stay on 
the farm. Other cities have done it with 
success. 

Mr. Brace pleaded vainly for his farm 
while he lived. One or two were offered, but 
they were too far away. He wanted it near 
enough to be within his immediate grasp. 
His instinct told him truly that only so could 
he be quite sure of it. It is little more than 
a year since Mrs. Joseph M. White, whose 
interest in the poor children of New York’s 
streets has taken a very practical form more 
than once, gave to the society the money 
with which the Hall farm at Kensico, West- 
chester County, was purchased, and its proper 
equipment secured. The farm school was 

gopened at once, and is by this time in very 
active operation. By last October it had 
sheltered seventy-odd big boys, of whom two 
remained as paid helpers. And despite the 
fact that the fence inclosing it is a rail fence, 
with more holes than rails in it, only two had 
runaway. They were brought back and given 
the choice between staying or going decently, 
in their old rags, not the clothes furnished 
on the farm, lest they mislead some one into 
believing them honest laborers in search of 
work. They went. 

Kensico is a small village an hour’s jour- 
ney out of New York, on the Harlem Railroad. 
The road to the farm leads over the hills, be- 
tween stone fences and hedges and patches 
of woodland turning russet and gold in the 
mellow October sun. Ripe red apples drop 
from the trees into the hedge, and roll in our 
path. A little chipmunk peeps out furtively 
from an old stump. The woodpecker hammers 
on its hollow tree, as if his life depended on 
it rather than his dinner. The goldenrod 
nods by the wayside. Where the road turns, 
a man who leans on his gate tells us, « The 
second farm on the right.» The second farm 
on the right is nearly a mile farther on, as 
it happens. On the left there is only one 
house. One is not troubled with neighbors 
overmuch, it seems, in these Westchester 
hills. Perhaps that was why the two went 
back. The slum takes naturally to a crowd. 
They belong together. We had a girl once 
in our Long Island home who had come out 
of a hard life in a hard place; but kindness 
had no power to make her stay. All the 
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green hurt her eyes, she said, and went 
back to her tenement. And she meant it. 
Her case was the whole case against the 
slum that so perverts and depraves natural 
human instincts. 

But here is the gate «second on the right,» 
with a lane leading up to an old house half 
hidden in a clump of trees. The dinner-bell 
has just been rung, and half a dozen stalwart 
young fellows in overalls and big rubber 
boots are coming in from the fields. They 
walk with the heavy stride of the man who 
follows the plow. Perhaps it is the boots; 
rather the work, probably. There is nothing 
in their looks or ways to distinguish them 
from farmers’ lads anywhere. If any one 
were to tell you now that within a few short 
weeks these were the present despair of the 
philanthropist and the prospective concern 
of the police, would you laugh? Probably. 
Yet it would be true. «There seemed to be 
no place for them in the world as it is» How 
many are there who would not have thought 
this of all places the last for them? So sim- 
ple is Mother Nature’s solution of a riddle 
which, in our estrangement from her, we had 
almost persuaded ourselves there was no way 
of solving—when it is not too late. 

At the dinner-table, where we take our 
seat with the rest, they prove that they have 
healthy appetites—an excellent thing when 
one is sure where the next meal is to come 
from. If the significance of grace before 
meat lies mainly in the meat with these, the 
grace loses nothing by that. The fare is 
frugal, but plentiful. It is easy to believe, 
sitting there among them, that they «fall 
easily under discipline,» as the superinten- 
dent says, bearing in mind his statement of 
the difficulties that beset the initial work of 
reforming the manners of some of them. 
There is no trace of that now. They are, to all 
appearances, as healthy a lot of young farm- 
ers, in every way, as one could find gathered 
about a table. When the meal is finished 
they go back to their work. It is noticeable 
that there is no scratching of matches and 
no lighting of pipes in the hall. Tobacco is 
as firmly tabooed on the farm as bad lan- 
guage—why, those comprehend easily who 
have gone among the young men, half boys 
yet, many of them, who fill our jails and 
penitentiaries, and have listened to their in- 
cessant pleading for «some tobacco, boss.» 
The weed certainly bears a direct relation, if 
not to the wickedness of the street, at least 
to the weakness of it, which is its character- 
istic symptom. The challenge meets it on 
the threshold of the Boys’ Lodging-house, 
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whence most of these lads come. « Boys who 
swear and use tobacco cannot sleep here,» 
stands over its door, and the rule holds good 
on the farm. Not without an effort. The 
battle with the craving for this stimulant is 
the hardest they have to fight. 

A walk over the 125 acres of the farm 
shows the boys at work hauling stone, cut- 
ting corn, and storing the stalks away for 
the winter, tending the cattle, and doing the 
hundred and one things farmers find to do in 
the busy autumn months. In the fields they 
are ever under the eye of the farmer and his 
assistants, who work with them, teaching 
them how to take hold. They are required 
to work steadily rather than hard. The idea 
is to teach them habits of industry and thrift 
as the beginning of their new life. A wagon- 
load of apples is coming in from the orchard. 
On the load behind the ox-team half a dozen 
of the lads are perched, munching away at 
the apples and enjoying the ride. One of 
them has the characteristic features and 
complexion of the refugee Jew. The sweat- 
ers’ district on the East Side gave him up 
not long ago. What comparisons he draws 
in his mind between Ludlow street and life 
on the farm he does not say as he ducks his 
head under the low branches that overhang 
the wagon-track, and joyously « fires » a half- 
eaten apple at his chum. Consciously, per- 
haps, none. Youth is the thoughtless age. 
But, with or without his knowledge, the 
comparison is drawn, and fixed upon his 
mind, between the dark slum and the hills 
in their autumnal glory, between the filthy 
gutter and the brook that meanders through 
the green meadow with murmured speech. 
He understands without being taught, for all 
he was born in a tenement. 

Will, another of the boys, only a few weeks 
from the city, runs anxiously, at sight of the 
camera, for his bull-calf, to get it «took.» 
The two have formed a compact which some 
day the butcher’s knife will sever at the risk 
of grievously wounding Will’s heart. It is 
based on mutual affection and respect. Un- 
happily his « other half» is too far afield, and 
misses the chance of his life. 

Up on the hill the new building in which 
the boys are to be housed is nearing comple- 
tion. In a few weeks it will be ready to re- 
ceive as many as forty boarders, for whom 
the farm will furnish enough work, summer 
and winter, during their stay of two or three 
months. The old house has room hardly for 
a dozen. The «great house» is more strik- 
ing of architecture, perhaps, than handsome. 
It has something in its square outlines and 
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pillared porch to suggest the manor of a day 
that is past. When the grounds are laid out 
about it in something else than weeds, and 
trees are planted, it may even attain to some 
pretensions to beauty. Within it is commo- 
dious, and answers its purpose well. There 
are great, light dormitories, broad halls, and 
cheery school-rooms. The view from its 
windows west is toward the distant Hudson, 
sometimes discerned in brief glimpses of 
shining silver against the horizon, with a 
suggestion of the Highlands in the bold out- 
lines of the blue hills. At the south end of 
the building the windows of a sunlit room 
look out upon an orchard lot, yellow with 
ripening pumpkins, and a litter of fat pigs 
rooting in the fence-corner. It is the trustees’ 
room, full of savory suggestions in the land- 
scape of coming Thanksgiving dinners. 

The building is steam-heated throughout, 
and well supplied with water for the wash- 
room that is the moral as well as the sani- 
tary pivot of the establishment. The first 
introduction of the new inmate is to the 
bath-room, the second to a pair of overalls 
and rubber boots, the third to the farm, 
and the fourth to the school. The last plays 
always an important part, usually one that 
has been sadly neglected in the past. Most 
of the boys that drift in from the lodging- 
houses are without father, mother, or home, 
or say they are, which often means more 
than proof of their assertion would. They 
have rarely had any bringing up. Hans was 
the exception. The farm is to begin the 
neglected task—rather late, to be sure, but 
late in this case is distinctly better than 
never. When the boys are not working in 
the field they are studying in the class-room. 
Most of them have much to learn. All of them 
must begin by learning to obey promptly and 
cheerfully. 

The routine of the house leaves no time 
or chance for idleness. The boys are rung 
up at 5 a.m. After breakfast there is a brief 
season of prayer, in which the superintendent 
leads; then work, dinner, more work, until 
the time comes, toward evening, for doing 
the chores. There are the cattle to feed, the 
horses to look after, and the oxen to be 
stalled. Then come supper and another 
prayer-meeting, in which the help take a 
hand. The stormy days and the evening 
hours are spent in the reading-room or In 
amusements. Saturday afternoon is a holi- 
day. The only complaint made by any of the 
boys to me was of the school, although the 
older boys do not attend, and the younger 
ones only half a day. 
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DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR, 


“ HANS.” 


The managers have another view of it. The 
superintendent is an old schoolmaster with 
some experience of the farm. He holds with 
them that school and field each has its 
rightful share in this very practical mission 
work, and that together they are bound to 
win the fight and the boy. 

_ On Sunday master and boys go to church 
in a body, at Kensico or Pleasantville, as the 
fancy takes them, tramping two or three 
miles over the country roads together. Ifthe 
weather is toc bad, or the roads are impas- 
sable, they have church at home. Sunday on 
the farm is a day of rest, but it has duties 
that are not to be neglected. The farm is 
an outpost in the battle with the slum in 
a wider sense than that merely of teach- 
ing a few boys to read and to handle spade 
and hoe. Eventually, when it is all under 
the plow, it is expected to raise upon it all 
the potatoes, cabbage, milk, and butter con- 
sumed in the society’s six city lodging-houses 
Whence its tenants are drawn, and thus to 
set before the boys at both ends of the line 
an object-lesson in production at first hand, 
which will lose nothing in interest or value 
by the fact that what is raised by the one set 


of boys stands between the other and real 
starvation. It is a kind of teaching they will 
grasp the easier for having starved them- 
selves, and will be apt to remember as long 
as they live. 

The farm school is an experiment in New 
York, —more is the pity, — but its success was 
assured before it was fairly under way. The 
best evidence of that is that the boys, one 
and all, are eager to go West and begin life 
in earnest before they have served the pre- 
scribed three months’ apprenticeship. The 
two backsliders I spoke of have so far been the 
only exceptions. When the boys do go West 
the society knows that they can be trusted, 
and is relieved of a cause of anxiety that 
troubled Mr. Brace more than all the others 
that beset his great life-work. One bad boy 
sent out from New York has sometimes done 
more mischief in a year of shiftless running 
about, or worse, than a thousand of his fel- 
lows, working hard and behaving themselves, 
could live down in ten. That is the way of 
the world. They have had the same experi- 
ence in England with the children they sent 
to Canada from the slums of London, and with 
as little reason. 
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So far, then, the farm school has solved a 
troublesome question and been of great use. 
But it has a greater. It is not as New York’s 
only real truant school, though in that rdle 
it is unique and soundly suggestive to a com- 
munity that has heretofore found no better 
use for its truants than to jail them, and so 
make sure of putting the rascality in their 
way which there was some danger they might 
run across in the street: it is as the absolute 
demonstration that any plan of rescue for the 
boy in which the appeal to the soil has no 
place, —which would teach him a trade he can 
pursue only in the city, thus rooting him more 
firmly in an environment that is smothering 
character in him, and by smothering char- 
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acter is peopling the slum,—is a false plan, 
false in principle and in practice. It is as 
the guide-post standing at the meeting of 
the many ways that nowadays lead all to the 
city’s whirlpool, and pointing back to the one 
sure and safe way out, which, busy with so 
many ambitious, philanthropic schemes, we 
were in danger of forgetting. So it is that 
the farm school is of the greatest, most last- 
ing use; and as such it will, I believe, in a 
day not far off, have many allies patterned 
after it, and linking together the congested 
city and the deserted farm in a partnership, 
not again to be broken, that shall restore in 
some degree the lost balance as far as it can 
ever be restored. 
Jacob A. Riis. 


GLAMOUR. 


(OES the sight come gloomy 
upon your spirits?» asks one 
seer of a brother wizard in 
«The Legend of Montrose.» 
The Scotch, if we admit the 
claim made by them, are en- 
dowed with the mysterious gift of second 
sight; and so it is not strange that we should 
owe to them a necromantic word which, hav- 
ing no exact synonym, seems to cover the 
composite idea of hallucination, fascination, 
sorcery. Our dictionaries define this word as 
an «illusion of the eye which makes it see 
things other than they are.» To this defini- 
tion is added an allied Icelandic word signify- 
ing a «disease of the eye in which a person 
afflicted sees all objects through a bluish or 
gray medium, doubtfully.» 

Abandoning technical definition, attempt- 
ing no scientific inquiry, the present paper, 
under the title of «Glamour,» would merely 
recall to the minds of such as may be in- 
terested in the subject those moments in 
which, by a subsequent exercise of memory, 
they have seemed to themselves to see 
things «other than they are»—moments 
marked by the transient visitation of de- 
light, wonder, or even apprehension, with 
apparently no adequate provocation in the 
objects thus seen. To one to whom] referred 
the matter, with certain illustrations below 
cited, the experience had been a familiar 
one. «Yes,» was the reply; «I know what 
you mean. It is like the sudden turning on 
of a factitious light, just as in a theater the 
effects they call (transformation) are accom- 
plished by a changing of lights. In glamour 
the facts remain the same, your apprecia- 








tion of the facts remains the same; but the 
significance is entirely changed.» 
Says Keats, in « Endymion»: 
The spirit blow was struck, 
And all were dreamers. 


In those moments to which I have alluded, 
in the instances to be given, it happens to 
the dreamer that the whole natural world 
for the time being relates itself conformably 
to, and crystallizes anew around, the object 
or objects which his eye uses to conjure with, 
as it were. Nothing is quite familiar, all is 
invested with divine novelty, while what my 
country neighbors would call the «spell» 
lasts. From personal experience a few such 
instances may be cited as illustrative of a 
not unusual order of glamour. 

Standing by a window one winter day when 
the landscape, covered by a deep snow, pre- 
sented few salient objects of sight, | was 
suddenly aware that two gravely contempla- 
tive eyes, darkened by a gathering frown in 
the brows above, were fixed upon me. A 
Druidic face stood forth in the trunk of a 
fir-tree some few yards from the window. 
The face and the idea of a Druid completely 
occupied my mind for one instant; in the 
next I saw that the eyes and the frown were 
due to scars formed on the trunk of the tree 
through the lopping away of branches from 
time to time. 

On a sultry, shimmering afternoon in At 
gust, three steel-blue dragon-flies, flitting 
abreast above the bank of a stream, all at 
once appeared to be a team of three draw- 
ing an invisible chariot of state in fairyland. 
On a gusty evening in October my attem- 
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tion was attracted to a little company of 
brilliant maple-leaves, six in all, executing a 
wild, whirling dance in the middle of the 
street. Round and round they pirouetted, 
one after another, up and down,—yellow, 
russet, and crimson, —keeping time to some 
music I wot not of, provided for them by the 
wind. Had it been whispered, just then, that 
these were such and such small disguised 
elves,—say the jester, the page, and the 
maids of honor of Titania’s court,—I should 
have been little surprised; but the next in- 
stant showed me nothing but fallen leaves 
compelled along a current of the air. Again, 
one evening, while dwelling upon those lines 
(which have more of necromancy than of ex- 
act science) about the moon and her « inter- 
lunar cave,» I looked up, to see the new moon 
faintly describing the entire rim of the orb, 
an effect often observed. There indeed it 
was—the «interlunar cave»! Only now it 
appeared that a curtain had been dropped 
across the cavern’s mouth, and a lamp had 
been placed within, the light of which suf- 
fused the curtain. Another effect of glamour 
for which the moon was responsible is not 
soon to be forgotten. Nearing home one 
evening, the beams of the summer full 
moon, straggling through the boughs of the 
trees and falling upon the floor of the piazza, 
formed with their shadows a white-robed, 
kneeling figure. I had no terms at the time 
to express the mysterious pleasure produced 
by this illusion, since thought of and remem- 
bered as the « guardian of the threshold.» It 
is to be observed that the objects thus in- 
vested by glamour do not, as a rule, continue 
to present themselves in an extraordinary 
guise. After the first fine enchantment the 
bizarre effect is usually reproduced only 
through a conscious act of memory. Thus, 
though the Druid face in the tree and the 
moonlight angel of the portal could, at will, 
be summoned up again, they were no longer 
touched with magic and mystery; and I was 
fain to believe that these semblances might 
never have been discovered at all but for the 
interposition of fancy in some unusually apt 
and sensitive mood. 

Though glamour more often selects for its 
pranks the solitary person, creating a lovely, 
or grotesque, or ominous strangeness out of 
familiar elements, it is possible for two pairs 
of eyes to be played upon by a simultaneous 
beam of enchantment. A friend and I were 
walking along a lonely strip of sea-beach, 
when our dog, an intelligent Newfoundland, 
which had been exploring the shore in ad- 
vance, turned back, and deliberately ap- 


proached us, with lifted head and a most 
sagacious expression of more than canine 
discretion. We waited, with this comment 
from me: «I believe that dog means to speak 
to us!» «Why,» returned my friend, «I 
thought that, too» And we stood for the 
moment on the frontier of an uncouth Asop- 
ian country—a Dean Swift’s land, where, 
nevertheless, no one is long surprised that 
his dumb friends have found a tongue. 

It might here be ventured that we owe to 
the power of glamour the loveliest legacy 
the ancient world ever left us, that which 
descends, even to us and possibly to all time, 
from the omni-sensuous Greek. And I make 
bold to say—what I sincerely believe—that 
had we not thus inherited a mythology we 
should have created one for ourselves, albeit 
in this present prosaic age. We should have 
come by a system of our own in due time, 
aided by glamour—that tricksiness of the 
eye and ear, or of the genie that dwells be- 
hind the physical eye and ear. One can readily 
see how the whole brood of field and sylvan, 
stream-side and ocean, deities were created. 
Indeed, Wordsworth in his « Excursion » tells 
us how, in all probability, these creatures of 
imagination and of faith were evoked out of 
next to nothingness— how the clouds resting 
upon the hilltops, or seen between the tree- 
trunks of somber groves, became white-robed 
dryad or nymph; how alternately sunlit and 
shadowed streams revealed the naiad. This 
and more he tells us, but he does not trace 
to its genesis, nor analyze for us, that mood 
of the beholder which in some illuminated 
moment first noted these things—transient 
mood it must have been, for it could scarcely 
have been at all times within the power either 
of seer or of swain to gather such intimations 
as nature lent to the making of a shadowy 
world of beauty. 

Of that mood what can we know and affirm? 
How shall we chemically disintegrate and 
apply test to that « bluish or gray» (or even 
« rose-colored») medium through which we 
sometimes look, to our wonder or delight? 
What shall we say of those eyes which, with 
the brain behind them, would by all medical 
experimentation be pronounced normal and 
in good working condition, but which do often 
see things « other than they are » to the large 
average? What of the vision which opens 
on the «light that never was on sea or land,» 
the joyous perceiving which apprehends and 
reports to us the «hour of splendor on the 
grass,» that rapt discernment of all which 
lies as an invisible margin around palpable 
objects? What of ourselves, even, who are 
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not dreamers and poets, when for us some 
subtle, romantic value, some hitherto unrec- 
ognized spiritual significance, suddenly at- 
taches to some familiar object of our envi- 
ronment, or to the changing aspects of nature 
—the wind-wave on the grass, the flutter of 
a single leaf when all others are still, the 
moving shadow of a cloud, a bird’s flight? 
Whether we should say of these momentary 
special intimations that the veil of enchant- 
ment has been thrown over the scene, or 
that the veil of dull accustomedness has been 





lifted, may always remain a debatable ques-. 


tion. The so-called «common-sense» view 
will adhere to the idea of illusion; the ideal- 
ist, the poet, the artist, may well insist that 
thus should we always see objects if we saw 
them clearly and in toto; and I would hazard 
the theory that it is the perception, more or 
less perfect, of the subtle super-qualities of 
all objects of sense which keeps the poet in 
a divine emulation, tremulous between hope 
and despair, to make the rest of the world 
see what he himself quite habitually sees and 
hears. Whatever thus piques and holds the 
inner fantastic eye or ear, investing sight 
and sound with an enhanced wealth of sig- 
nificance to the soul, we may call glamour. 
Such effects we find in these lines of the 
young Milton: 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Such, in more wooing accents, meet us in the 

dreamful invocation of the young Keats: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on, 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


We do not, to be sure, make our choice 
whether we shall be literalist or dreamer; 
enthusiast, or keyed in a lower pitch of the 
marvelous scale of human temperament. But, 
were that election within our power, who 
would choose to see things quite as they are, 
or as they are currently said to be? Who 
would not invite the good genius that could 
relieve us from the ennui of commonplace 
and every-day by touching these with such 
enchantment that we should seem to our- 
selves «surrounded by beauty and wonder » ? 
Is it of more service to see dust-motes in a 
sunbeam as dust-motes merely, or to see in 
those shifting atoms what the youthful poet 
in the lecture-room beheld—ambassadors to 
spirit his fancy away to Oberon and fairy- 
land ? 

Of a similar order of unclassified impres- 
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sion and vagary is that curious focusing of 
the mind upon some trivial object in the field 
of vision, a phenomenon sometimes expe- 
rienced during the stress of great sorrow, 
when an additional impetus seems to have 
been given to the sensitive working of the 
imagination. The observations made in such 
moments are usually most strangely irrele- 
vant, often of no emotional or rational sig- 
nificance. Some slight new detail of outline, 
some mere numerical or mechanical property, 
suddenly dawns upon the consciousness of 
the beholder, and persistently contends for 
his undivided notice. I suspect if we were 
all poets there would more frequently be 
recorded such experiences as this which 
Dante Rossetti has embodied in pregnant 
and fascinating verse. Three stanzas from 
«The Woodspurge » suffice to illustrate this 
special mood of glamour: 


Between my knees my forehead was, 

My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 

My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon ; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


Akin to these involuntary but insistent 
suggestions discovered in the near-at-hand 
and the familiar are the partialities we en- 
tertain for special places, attractions toward 
certain points of the compass, for all of which 
we are unable to give an origin or a reason. 
Destiny walks yonder greenwood path; Fame 
lives in yonder purple valley. From this di- 
rection or that is always approaching some 
unseen yet potential good, as material to our 
well-being as was the first light of day to 
«blind Orion hungry for the morn.» To illus- 
trate: Thoreau confesses to an unaccount- 
able preference for the west, which led him 
always to take his walks in that direction. 
Elsewhere he says, whimsically, that he keeps 
a mountain moored somewhere to the west 
or southwest, whither he sends his thoughts 
for supernal entertainment and reflection. 
Perhaps we might say that glamour sets 
more often toward this point of the compass 
than otherwise. 


Out of the golden, remote wild west, where the 
sea without shore is, 

Full of the sunset, and sad,-if at all, with the 
fulness of joy, 
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sings Swinburne, with the power of a magi- 
cian. One whom I know counts much upon 
seeing, twice each year,—at the vernal and 
the autumnal equinox, —the spectacle of the 
sun setting, bright and cloudless, apparently 
at the vanishing-point of the railroad track. 
She sees, to all practical purposes of the 
imagination, the last station on the route, 
which she calls Heliopolis, the chief object 
of interest there being the Phenix, which, 
according to Herodotus, migrates to that 
city at the close of its secular existence. All 
this my friend conjures up in the golden blaze 
at the end of those converging rails of steel. 
And what is that variety of glamour which 
causes far-past and long-forgotten periods 
and events to come up to the unprepared 
mind in shadowy and haunting display, like 
alandscape lifted inmirage? There is a cer- 
tain type of summer day—who knows it not? 
—that repeats and repeats itself throughout 
a lifetime. With it enters a host of vague 
and affable memories; but what their import 
or substance may be can never be quite elu- 
cidated. A dual impression obtains: these 
decimal memories may belong to this life, 
half obliterated by the rush of time and 
events, or they may be part and parcel of a 
preéxistence never to be recovered by our 
consciousness. In this apotheosis of a day 
long past, every sound,—such as the chirp- 
ing of insects, the murmur of a stream, the 
whispering of leaves,—and every gleam of 
sunshine lighting grass-blade, or flower, or 
feathery seed, will contribute to emphasize a 
sense of the familiar united with the evasive. 
Rarely are these reminiscences sufficiently 
direct and interrelated to enable us to trace 
this multiplied image of a day to its source. 
I would also observe that if the «little 
ones »—the children and the childlike —could 
or would report to us of their manifold, only 
half-conscious, and seldom-remembered mo- 
mentary impressions, doubtless we should 
hear of more wonderful hoodwinkings of 
fancy than ever occur to us who look out of 
habitual and habituated eyes. A brief in- 
stance may be given. Many years ago, on a 
bright, hazy afternoon, a little country child 
was returning from an errand down a green 
lane, homeward. On a sudden her steps be- 
came weighted with inexpressible dread: the 
Indians were burning her dear home! She 
could not see the Indians, she could not see 
the flames, but she saw the smoke gathering 
around the house. She dared not go home, 
and she could not stay out of danger that 


threatened her mother. She never knew how 
she reached that imperiled home, but the 
terror did not abate until she was within its 
walls, in her mother’s arms, and the absorb- 
ing illusion taken off her young eyes. It was 
many years later (for children do not often 
confide their fantastic realities) that she 
understood how a trivial woodcut in an old 
geography, representing a settler’s cabin fired 
by Indians, and the woof of bright autum- 
nal haze, alone, under the touch of glamour, 
were answerable for the breathless apprehen- 
sion of that memorable afternoon. 

Briefly and lightly touching in the realm 
of the blended objective and subjective, not 
knowing how much shall be credited as resi- 
dent in the object seen, how much as due to 
the seeing eye and recording brain, I may 
venture no errand to that frontier which 
verges upon the so-denominated supernatural 
—that frontier which perhaps removes ever 
nearer to us, the more we know what nature 
is. But, illustrative of how glamour, if we 
shall call it no more than that, may pass one 
person by to lay the wand upon another, the 
following is related as the experience of a 
friend with whom, after a ramble through 
the autumn fields, I stopped to rest in the 
piazza of an empty house. The last occu- 
pants, it may be said, were strangers to both 
of us, and the house had been closed since 
the death of the mistress. As we rested in 
the vine-curtained piazza I was aware that 
my fellow-rambler was deep in reverie in 
which I had no participation. Coming away 
from the house, she imparted the substance of 
the thought that had so completely filled her 
mind. So vivid was her recital that, scarce- 
ly less impressed than if the experience had 
been mine at first hand, I subsequently at- 
tempted to give some expression in words to 
the voiceless drama in which my friend had 
engaged while I was wholly unaware of any 
special appeal in our surroundings. 


From out the house there came a Voice (but why 
To me a stranger, of no kindred ear?) ; 
Above the shrill noise of the vine-leaves sear, 
And the lone casement’s reminiscent sigh, 

It came,—the shadow of a human cry: 
“Stay, stay with me; I am so lonely here!” 
I would have risen, moved by nameless fear; 
In soft reproach the Voice came wandering by: 

“On thee, a passing stranger, I may call — 
Not on my own. They are too sad to stay 
Who loved me living (one more sad than all!). 

Stranger,sweet memories stab thee not,nor slay, 
And thoucanst pity, yetthy grief besmall.”. . . 
(I stayed until the Voice died all away.) 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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Congress and the Currency System. 


“Ppa of the questions of large public importance 
pressing for solution upon the new Congress is the 
reform of our currency system, which the last Congress 
refused to change in any way. That body even refused 
to uphold the President’s hands in his efforts to main- 
tain the public credit, endangered solely by our cur- 
rency system, and declined to give him such additional 
legislation as would have enabled him to save for the 
country $16,000,000 in interest on a single issue of 
bonds. The new Congress ought to be wiser and more 
patriotic than this. Its members will come together in 
the light of the experience of the last few months—an 
experience which has shown more clearly than ever that 
we cannot hope for a stable financial condition until we 
reform our currency system. 

Our readers will remember that in previous issues of 
the magazine we have pointed out the fact that so long 
as our banking business is conducted by the National 
government we shall be subject to these recurring pe- 
riods of anxiety about our ability to maintain the gold 
basis. All our troubles of this kind arise from the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve which the Government un- 
dertakes to maintain as a guarantee that our nearly 
$500,000,000 of outstanding currency will be redeemed 
in gold. When the reserve is intact everybody is con- 
fident that all is well with our financial system; but the 
moment it begins to drop below the hundred-million 
limit a tremor is felt throughout all commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial circles, and the restoration of con- 
fidence is impossible until the loss is made good either 
through a new issue of bonds, or the offering of gold by 
the banks, or the aid of a syndicate which has agreed 
to help the Government out in such emergencies. So 
long as anybody can obtain gold for legal tenders at 
the treasury, and so long as the treasury cannot cancel 
these legal tenders, but must pay them out again, to be 
again presented for gold, just so long will these periodic 
troubles with the gold reserve occur. 

No other nation in the world has trouble of this kind, 
for the simple reason that in no other nation is the 
banking business conducted by the government. In all 
of them the gold reserve which sustains the circulating 
medium is maintained by commerce through the opera- 
tions of banks. Being an essential element in com- 
merce, the gold reserve adjusts itself automatically. In 
all countries except ours the government has nothing 
to do with the money of the country save to certify 
to its weight and fineness, and to decree that it shall 
be accepted in the discharge of debts and obligations. 
The banks have entire control of it, under such regu- 
lations as guarantee the people against deceit and loss. 
It was the same in this country before the war. We 
departed from the universal custom because of the exi- 
gencies of war, and it is more than time that we re- 
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turned to it, since those exigencies long ago passed 
away. 

It is absurd to claim that the fundamental principles 
of finance are different in this country from what they 
are in all others, or that their operation now is differ- 
ent here from what it was prior to 1862. We are 
engaged in commerce and trade with the rest of the 
world, and we cannot, if we would, shut our eyes to 
the results of their experience as embodied in their 
financial systems. They have no troubles like ours, 
and it follows that since ours occur under a peculiar 
system, it must be the system which is at fault. On 
this point experience has left no room for argument. 
No other nation in the world could have gone on as long 
as we have with such a system and escaped financial col- 
lapse. Nothing has saved us but our virtually boundless 
resources, and the faith of the world in our ability and 
disposition to keep our credit unimpaired. 

But it is flying in the face of Providence to continue 
in this way. It is a reflection upon our sagacity as a 
people, upon our ability to conduct our financial and 
business affairs in accordance with the established 
results of civilization, to go blundering along in our 
present course, actually piling up a public debt of 
more than $150,000,000 in order to escape the conse- 
quences of our own folly. And this entirely needless 
debt is the least harmful of the consequences of our 
course. Business is kept in a constant condition of ner- 
vous apprehension, so that permanent prosperity is made 
virtually impossible. Foreign capital, which is eagerly 
seeking investment, holds aloof from our securities, 
though it would most gladly come to us were there ab- 
solute assurance that all our obligations would be kept 
as surely as other civilized nations keep theirs.‘ 

The remedy is simple. It is to take the banking busi- 
ness away from the National government and put it into 
the hands of private banks, where it will rest, as in the 
case of other nations, not on credit, but on actual 
assets. The Baltimore plan, evolved by the American 
Bankers’ Association last January, and described in this 
department of THe Century for February, supplied a 
system which Congress might well make the basis for 
the needed change. It was accepted by Secretary Car- 
lisle and Comptroller Eckels with certain modifications; 
but though they impressed upon the last Congress the 
need of some action of the kind, nothing was done. It 
is to be hoped that the new Congress will have a livelier 
sense of the perils of the present condition of affairs 
and of their own duty in the premises. 


Fruits of Civic Spirit. 


THE first year of the reform administration in New 
York City is drawing to a close, and it is well to survey 
the field and see what has thus far been accomplished 
through the overthrow of Tammany in the election of 
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1894. This is a subject which interests the whole 
country, for the problem of municipal government is 
pressing steadily more and more each year upon public 
attention, and any development in one city which throws 
light upon it is instructive and helpful for all other 
cities. New York’s achievements are specially valua- 
ble, since in this city the problem is a more difficult 
one than it is anywhere else. 

When Mayor Strong assumed office in January last, 
the entire city government was under Tammany con- 
trol. The various departments were manned from top 
to bottom with members of the wigwam. The police- 
justice bench was nearly filled with them. The police 
board and the police force were under their absolute con- 
trol. The street-cleaning department was in the same 
hands, and so on down through the entire list. Over 
one department, as its president, a homicide was in- 
stalled. Upon the police-justice bench were several 
men who had for many years been the associates of the 
disorderly and criminal classes of the community. In 
the police board sat men under whose administration 
the police force had become a vast machine for the 
collection of blackmail and tribute from the vice and 
crime of the city. In every part of the municipal ser- 
vice incompetent men were in positions of authority; in 
many parts of it those in authority were worse than 
incompetent. 

What is the condition of the service to-day? The 
departments are in the hands of men of good character. 
Whatever may be said of their qualifications, no one 
has questioned their personal honesty. Not a murderer 
or criminal of any degree is to be found in high place 
in any department. The police-justice bench is oc- 
cupied by men who were experienced lawyers and repu- 
table citizens for many years before their appointment 
to this place. These are administering justice in be- 
half of the people, and not in the interest of political 
rascality. In the police board sit four men of ability 
and character, with Theodore Roosevelt at their head, 
whose doings have attracted the attention of the 
whole country. They have abolished blackmailing from 
the force. They have established the merit system 
as the basis for all appointments and promotions, in 
place of the bribery system which prevailed for many 
years previous to their advent. Almost for the first 
time in the history of the city, they have succeeded 
in enforcing the law forbidding Sunday liquor-selling, 
and in doing it have given the community a valuable 
lesson as to the wisdom of upholding all laws without 
regard to their character. If they had the power, which 
the last legislature refused to give, to reorganize the 
force by weeding out its dishonest and unfit men, 
they would be able within the remaining two years of 
Mayor Strong’s term to supply the city with a model 
police force. The new legislature ought to give them 
this power, for without it they are greatly hindered in 
their work. 

Under Colonel Waring, as the head of the street- 
cleaning department, New York, for the first time in 
its history, has clean streets throughout its limits. They 
are not merely clean in the business and fashionable 
sections, but in the tenement-house districts and else- 
where. They are cleaned daily, and kept clean. This is 
an object-lesson in government which will not be for- 
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gotten. No future street-cleaning commissioner, be he 
Tammany or other, can fall below the Waring standard 
and escape popular condemnation. 

The importance of the work of the building depart- 
ment of a city like New York can hardly be overesti- 
mated, though it is often overlooked. This department 
not only applies the laws as to construction to every new 
house and every alteration, but supervises all these in- 
numerable new buildings and alterations, and pro- 
tects life by looking after unsafe buildings, and by in- 
specting theaters, lodging-houses, etc., and by seeing 
that fire-escapes are put up wherever needed. Mr. Con- 
stable, in this department, has been confronted by an 
increase of work amounting to nearly one hundred per 
cent. in excess of any previous year. He has struggled 
heroically with difficult and adverse circumstances, and 
has brought about improvements which could not have 
been made under Tammany domination. 

In the health department valuable reforms have 
been made; and in certain other departments better 
methods have been introduced, and examinations have 
been carried on which will lead to needed reforms. 

The great value of these improvements in municipal 
government lies in the demonstration which they make 
of the need of intelligence and character in public 
office. They show that in public as in private business 
operations the best ability is the cheapest, in that it 
produces the best results. There has been a great out- 
cry by the Tammany defenders in New York City over 
the alleged extravagant expenditure by Colonel Waring; 
but as a matter of fact he has shown that he can keep 
the streets clean for the same amount of money that 
his Tammany predecessor demanded for not keeping 
them clean. He has results to show for his work, 
whereas his predecessors spent money and produced no 
results. In the long run, when the evils accruing from 
years of maladministration shall have been eliminated 
entirely from the service, the city is certain to discover 
that the more honest and intelligent its government is, 
the lighter will be the burden of its taxes. There can 
be no other result. It is a palpable absurdity to argue 
that while merit and character are necessary to the 
highest success in private business, they are not only 
unnecessary, but undesirable, in public business. 

The lesson for the other cities of the country to draw 
from New York’s experience is that civic pride, active 
interest in the government of the city in which you 
live, does produce palpable results. Every New York 
citizen holds his head higher to-day than he did a year 
ago. If his government is not all he would like to have 
it be, it is certainly not a cause for shame to him in 
the eyes of the world. That it is no better than it is, 
he realizes now, is entirely his own fault and the fault 
of his fellow-citizens, who for so long a time neglected 
their civic duty and allowed their city to become a by- 
word and a reproach che world over, a disgrace to free 
government, and a reflection on the capacity of Ameri- 
can citizens to conduct with credit their public affairs. 


A Citizen by Adoption. 


To the readers of this magazine the name of Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen has been long familiar. More than twenty 
years ago he brought to these pages the charm of his 
enthusiastic literary beginnings in a new world and a 
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new language. His earlier writings united the idyllic 
romanticism of his Norwegian ideals with the fresh- 
ness and hopefulness of a new life. He loved the 
country of his birth, and desired to portray its strange 
beauty; but not less passionately he loved the country 
of his adoption, which to him held, more than any 
other, the future of the race. Many of his stories were 
stories of the pilgrimage from Norway to America. 
Some of them had a singular force and a moving 
pathos. It was a unique field of fiction; to many these 
short stories, along with «Gunnar,» his first long tale, 
and some of his lyrics, had more impulse and charm 
than some of his later essays in a different field and 
manner. 

At his untimely death, many of his accomplishments 
as a scholar, lecturer, author, and professor at Cornell 
and later at Columbia College were promptly chronicled 
by the press. But there is a phase of his career which 
should be specially dwelt upon in this crisis of our 
nation’s history: Professor Boyesen was one of the 
most devoted of American patriots. His love for the 
country of his adoption was not a pallid flame, devoid 
of heat and motive power. Whenever good citizenship 
required the urgent action of every decent member 
of the community, this scholar-citizen did not merely 
«stand up to be counted» as one man: he could be 
counted as doing the work of a dozen men. His ad- 
vice, his effort, his voice, were given quickly and effec- 
tively to the cause of good government. The country 
that he loved was not only dear to him for what it was, 
but for what it might be—for what, indeed, it must yet 
be, unless failure shall be written upon its brow. He 
did not regulate his political action in America in refer- 
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The International Exhibition of 1900. 


te French government sent out in September last 
the official invitations to the various nations of the 
world requesting their participation in the international 
exhibition to be held at Paris during the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn of 1900. This document must have 
reached our State Department some time ago, and the 
subject should come up for consideration at the present 
session of Congress. The part which the United States 
government and the American people is to take at Paris 
four years hence is now, therefore, a «live question,» 
so that some account of what the coming exhibition is 
to be, and a few suggestions as to what we ought to 
do there, are quite in order. In the first place, let me 


briefly describe the next « world’s fair.» 

The plan given on the opposite page, and kindly 
furnished for this letter by the commissioner-general, 
M. Alfred Picard, shows where the exhibition will be 
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ence to the condition of his native country. He stood 
in America for America. This citizen by adoption was 
an example to all citizens, whether native or adopted. 
Would there were more of his kind! 


‘*The Century’s’’ New Type. 


It is agreeable to believe that the magazine in its 
monthly visits comes to many a home like an old and 
pleasantly expected friend. What would be the use of 
denying that there is a deal of sentiment in the way a 
magazine is regarded by those who have welcomed it, 
year in and year out, the half or the whole of a lifetime; 
and a deal of sentiment in the making of it, especially 
if those who make it have been at the work a quarter 
of a century or so, and feel themselves in touch with a 
great and kindly audience of unseen faces? 

This impersonal personality of a magazine has not 
only an individuality derived from its history, but from 
its appearance. We therefore trust that our readers 
were pleasantly affected by the appearance of the No- 
vember pages of THE CENTURY, when the new type was 
put in use for the first time. The story of the design- 
ing of this type would perhaps not be an uninteresting 
one; there are not many superior «artists in letters» 
available for this work, and the consultations and cogi- 
tations and changes and final adoption, for THE CENTURY 
exclusively, of the present form is a chapter in the technic 
of typography which perhaps Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne 
ought to record, if not here, at least for the benefit of a 
technical audience. 

Meantime we hope our readers like the change; we 
hope they find the new type clearer and more elegant. 
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placed, how the grounds will be divided, and what will 
be the names of the principal buildings. It will be seen 
that the spacious Place de la Concorde is to be made 
the vestibule, so to speak, of the fair, while at the point 
in the Champs Elysées where now stands the Palais de 
l'Industrie is to be located the grand entrance. This 
structure will be removed, as shown in the plan, in order 
to make room for a broad avenue which is to connect 
the Champs Elysées with the Esplanade des Invalides 
by a fine new bridge over the Seine. Thus the site 
of the coming exhibition will be drawn nearer to the 
heart of the city than was the case at any of the three 
previous ones, and the Champ de Mars, which was the 
center of attraction in 1867, 1878, and 1889, will be 
supplanted in this respect by the fine sweep of space 
extending from the Champs Elysées across the Cours- 
la-Reine and the Esplanade to the Hotel des Invalides. 
The Trocadéro palace and garden with its splendid 
fountain, and the beautified Champ de Mars with its fa- 
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mous Eiffel Tower, will, of course, still form important 
parts of the fair grounds; but they will be subordinated 
to the other half of the site, and especially to the por- 
tion lying on the right bank of the Seine, where will be 
erected the new and permanent Fine Arts Building. 

The classification of exhibits has always perplexed 
the organizers of international exhibitions, and although 
M. Picard has not modified essentially the system 
adopted in 1889, he has not hesitated to introduce some 
new features, in the hope of making the classification 
of 1900 better than those of its predecessors. Perhaps 
the most radical of these changes is the placing along- 
side of exhibits, when possible, the machinery, in mo- 
tion, by which they are manufactured. By this means 
life is to be given to galleries which were dead and 
unattractive under the old arrangement, and the real 
nature and origin of the exhibits will be easily and 
thoroughly grasped by the visitor. Several new classes! 
have been introduced into the classification of 1900, 
either because of the progress made along certain lines 
of human activity since 1889, or because of fresh de- 
velopments in French life and institutions. Thus, elec- 
tricity, «that fairy of the nineteenth century,» as M. 
Picard happily expresses himself, which was disposed of 
in one class at the last Paris exhibition, will now have 
a whole group devoted to it. This is doubtless largely 
due to the example set by Chicago in 1893, where, it 
will be remembered, a special building was given up to 
electricity. 

The chemical industries, which have also made such 
great strides during the present century, likewise rise 
to the dignity of a group for the first time in Paris inter- 
national exhibitions. But one cannot record without 
a feeling of regret the expansion to be given to the 
army and navy side of the fair. «The development of 
military life among all the chief European nations jus- 
tifies this extension,» says M. Picard. So European 
militarism is to monopolize in 1900 a whole distinct 
group of six classes. 

Of better augury for humanity is the extension to be 
given to the department of social economy, which, if I 
am not mistaken, in 1889 first received distinct recog- 
nition at international exhibitions, thanks to the initia- 
tive of that distinguished economist, M. Léon Say, to 
whom is also due this development for 1900. The most 
significant feature of this enlarged group is the space 
devoted to what concerns the laboring classes and the 
amelioration of their condition. The titles of some of 
the new classes speak for themselves: « Protection of 
Working Children,» « Workingmen’s Homes,» « Institu- 
tions for the Moral and Intellectual Development of 
Workingmen,» etc. 

The greed for colonial extension on the part of con- 
tinental Europe, and of France in particular, is reflected 
in the classification of 1900 by the institution of an 
entirely new group, «The Moral and Material Work of 
Colonization.» So, too,is mirrored another dominant fea- 
ture of French activity—the decorative and industrial 


1The exhibits are divided into “classes” and 
“groups,” which may be respectively likened to the 
terms “species” and “genus” of the natural histo- 
rian. There will be 120 classes and 18 groups in the 


exhibition of 1900. 
2 See M. Berger’s article in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for April, 1890. 
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arts, which call for a number of classes or fractions of 
classes. Here is found one of the most notable innova- 
tions in M. Picard’s classification. All the classes de- 
voted to these arts will be divided into two distinct 
sections in the matter of awards. In one will be placed 
the artists who produced the drawings, cartoons, or 
models, in the other the manufacturer who exhibits 
their work; and the judges will confer honors on them 
independently. Thus an artist may receive recognition 
for his labor, while the manufacturer is passed over. 

A separate feature of the classification is the pro- 
posed Centennial Retrospective Exhibition, to be com- 
posed of productions covering the period extending from 
1800 to 1900. It will not be concentrated in a single 
collection, as was the case in 1889, and attractive, 
consequently, only to the learned and the inquisitive 
student, but will be scattered through each group in 
such a way that each class, where this is possible, will 
have as its vestibule a sort of little museum showing 
the various stages of progress made in its special field 
since the beginning of the century. The fine arts and 
decorative arts division of this Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion will be particularly interesting, as it will consist of 
a series of rooms in which will be grouped the master- 
pieces of painting, engraving, sculpture, architecture, 
pottery, stained glass, etc., characteristic of the differ- 
ent periods of the nineteenth century. 

The managers of international fairs have always en- 
countered a grave difficulty in solving the problem of 
awards to exhibitors. Even French authorities are far 
from agreeing on the subject,” and the serious discord 
which it caused at Chicago in 1893 has not been for- 
gotten. Though M. Picard recognizes al! the objections 
which have been formulated against the French system, 
and especially against its base, the international jury 
on awards, he believes that the merits outbalance the 
demerits, and so has decided to retain the system in 
1900. Thus there will be three distinct bodies of jurors 
or judges—the class, group, and superior juries. The 
members of the first of these are named by the French 
government in the case of the Frenchmen,—who are in 
a large majority on every jury,—and by the commission- 
ers-general of each country in the case of the foreign 
members. It is the class juries which come into direct 
contact with the exhibitors and prepare the reports on 
awards, which are sent up for approval or revision to the 
group juries, made up chiefly of the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and secretaries of the class juries, and finally 
to the single superior jury which acts in last resort, 
composed of three or four members of the ministry, 
the commissioner-general of the exhibition, many high 
French officials, and the foreign commissioners-general. 
Moreover, it may be stated in this connection that in 
1900, as in 1889, diplomas and not medals, for reasons 
of economy, will be awarded, though they will be con- 
sidered the equivalents of medals. These diplomas will 
be of five classes: grand prizes, gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, and honorable mentions. 

A new spirit, or rather a return to the early custom 
of international exhibitions, is to prevail in 1900 in 
regard to the position and treatment of the exhibitor. 
At the beginning he played the principal réle, and was 
properly regarded as the raison (’étre of the enter- 
prise. But there has been a growing tendency to push 
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him into the background in order to make way for 
amusements of one kind or another which are entirely 
foreign to the true aim and nature of these inter- 
national enterprises, but which «draw,» and thus act 
as a powerful aid toward financial success. This objec- 
tionable feature obtruded itself to such a degree in 
1889 at Paris, and in 1893 at Chicago, that the man- 
agement of 1900 has determined to check it, and return 
to the more legitimate course of early days. As the 
president of the Paris chamber of commerce has well 
put it, « An exhibition is for the exhibitors, and not the 
exhibitors for the exhibition.» This is also the view of 
M. Alfred Picard. 

Such, briefly given, are the principal outlines of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. But a word remains to be 
said in regard to the part that the United States should 
take in it. 

We have never had at the European world’s fairs an 
American section which fitly represented the power, 
wealth, and civilization of the United States. We have 
often been surpassed in this respect by third- and even 
fourth-rate nations. Our exhibit at Paris in 1889 was, 
as a whole, simply pitiable when compared with what 
it might and should have been. Mr. Depew graphically 
expressed the general opinion of American visitors 
when he said that he entered the grounds with the 
stars and stripes flying, but came out with the flag 
in his pocket! Mortification at this Paris fiasco, and a 
desire to show the world what we could do, were the 
primal causes of the popular movement which culmi- 
nated in the Chicago Exhibition. 

But how can our failures in the past be prevented in 
1900? In two or three ways. Congress should vote 
promptly a liberal appropriation to promote our repre- 
sentation, and not fetter the future American com- 
mission with a niggardly sum like that granted for the 
exhibition of 1889; for money makes fairs as well as 
mares go. Then the President should appoint without 
delay our commissioner-general, who should go imme- 
diately to Paris, form the personal acquaintance of the 
official world and the eminent specialists, like Say, 
Mascart, Brouardel, and others, who are devoting their 
time and knowledge to the development of the exhibi- 
tion, see the grounds, study the plans, and learn what 
France expects of us. Having returned to this country, 
where he would then be able to speak with authority 
and enthusiasm of the enterprise in which he would 
henceforth be an interested and important factor, the 
commissioner-general should visit all parts of the Union, 
address the chambers of commerce of our cities, call 
in person upon the chief manufacturers and business 
men, and while stating the scope and high aims of the 
exhibition, should answer questions, remove objections, 
and urge participation. In a word, he should imitate 
the example set by the imperial commissioner, Herr 
Wermuth, in Germany, before the opening of the Chi- 
cago Exhibition, and thereby obtain a similar result; 
for just as the Germans surpassed all other foreign 
sections on the shores of Lake Michigan, so would the 
United States in 1900 not only far outdo all its previous 
efforts at Paris, but might equal, if not excel, many 
European nations. 

But some readers may ask, Is it really necessary to 
begin our preparations so soon? Yes; if we are to 


carry out to a successful end the plan here sketched. 
Some countries began to move even before the official 
invitations were sent out. Early last September the 
Japanese minister at Paris laid before M. Picard the 
drawings for Japan’s special building. The Congo Free 
State has already begun to prepare a remarkable exhibit 
of its resources, which will far outshine the mediocre 
one of 1889; while members of the cabinets of Belgium 
and Holland publicly informed the commissioner-general 
last summer that he could count on the participation 
of their respective nations. 

Finally, the question may be asked, Why should we 
make this extra effort at Paris in 1900? Several an- 
swers might be given. France was the first European 
state to accept our invitation for 1893;! and though the 
high-tariff fever was then at its worst, several of her 
manufacturers exhibited at a loss, in order that the 
French section should not be inferior to those of other 
foreign countries. A regard for the comity of nations 
should, therefore, prompt us to do our best at Paris in 
1900. Then, again, we ought to strengthen morally the 
hands of republican Europe, surrounded and almost 
choked by unsympathetic monarchies, by showing with 
éclat what a free democratic people has done in every 
field in which it has won high distinction. Thirdly, 
we owe it to ourselves no longer to suffer the élite of 
these Paris world’s fairs to form their opinion of us 
from the mirror which we ourselves have held up on 
four or five successive occasions. When a Trollope or a 
Dickens or a Bourget puts our shortcomings into print, 
many of us are immediately up in arms; and yet when 
we exhibit ourselves at their international justs of 
trade we more than justify much that they have said 
of us. The exhibition of 1900 will be a good occasion 
on which to raze forever the Chinese wall with which 
America is prone to surround herself. 


Theodore Stanton, 


** Masculine Heads’’ and ‘‘ Feminine Hearts.’’ 


APROPOS OF SONYA KOVALEVSKY. 


HoweVER interesting the details put together by Miss 
Hapgood in her article on Sonya Kovalevsky in the 
August CENTURY, the account as a whole is in more 
than one respect misleading. While there are a number 
of points upon which I should be glad to comment, I 
shall venture to ask the hospitality of the columns of 
Tue Century for two criticisms only, and these upon 
the two closing paragraphs of Miss Hapgood’s article: 


« Notwithstanding her genius, Professor Sonya Kova- 
levsky was always mentally dependent upon a man. We 
have her written confession that she lectured better 
when Professor Mittag-Leffler was in the audience. Not- 
withstanding her solid contributions to applied mathe- 
matics, she originated nothing; she merely developed 
the ideas of her teachers. 

« What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Set- 
ting aside all partizan questions, it would seem to be 


1 On the evening of the day when the French gov- 
ernment voted to respond favorably to the Chicago 
invitation, M. Ribot, at the time Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said to the then United States minister to 
France, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid: ‘‘I believe France 
has acted before any other power; at least, I hope so.” 
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this: that a masculine head united to a feminine heart 
is likely to prove a very unhappy combination for a 
woman.» 

Now, as regards the matter contained in the first of 
these paragraphs, Miss Hapgood labors under the dis- 
advantage of not being a mathematician. The present 
writer, while a very humble worker in that field, has at 
least been for a number of years a professor of mathe- 
matics in the Johns Hopkins University, and has had the 
opportunity of knowing something about the leading 
mathematicians of Europe and their work. To «origi- 
nate » anything in mathematics which shall not be capa- 
ble of being classed as a development of the ideas of 
those who have gone before us is an extremely rare 
achievement; there are very few, indeed, in any age, of 
whom anything approaching this can be asserted. Surely 
the general reader, however intelligent, would get the 
impression from the above quotation that Kovalevsky’s 
mathematical work was very like a failure, after all; 
but this is as though one were to pronounce every sci- 
entist a failure who did not reach the rank of Newton 
or Darwin. No one would conjecture (what is, however, 
the fact) that her work was of a far higher grade than 
any that has as yet been achieved by any American 
mathematician, astronomers possibly excepted; or that 
among Russians, who have not been deficient in the 
cultivation of mathematics, there have been only two 
who rank distinctly higher than she. As to her lectur- 
ing more effectively when in the inspiring presence of a 
sympathetic listener who is at the same time a master 
of the subject, I fancy that few who have ever lectured 
upon mathematics will find it necessary to ascribe this 
phenomenon to any peculiarity of sex. 

As regards «the conclusion of the whole matter,» in 
the second paragraph above quoted, is it not based upon 
obviously and almost grotesquely insufficient grounds? 
Are we to understand that the possession of a « femi- 
nine heart» usually carries with it such consuming in- 
tensity of passion as was evinced when Sonya, in her 
childhood, «bit Olya’s fat little arm until it bled, out 
of pure jealousy»? Or is it ordinarily the case with 
feminine hearts, at the age of thirteen, that their « fer- 
vent adoration » can be secured upon « the frail founda- 
tion of a bit of egregious flattery,» to quote Miss Hap- 
good’s account of the Dostoevsky incident? Evidently 
Sonya Kovalevsky’s moral and emotional nature was 
even more different from that of the average American 
or western European woman than were her intellectual 
endowments; and to base any general conclusion as to 
the fate of women who have «a masculine head united 
to a feminine heart» upon her experience is the height 
of rashness. It happens, too, that we have the record 
of the life of a woman with just this combination of 
attributes; but the sober British blood ran in her veins, 
and she grew up in the tranquil atmosphere of English 
life, not in the midst of the fierce revolts, the enthusi- 
astic aspirations, the undisciplined imaginings of young 
Russia thirty years ago. It is true that Mary Somerville 
never attained distinction at all equal to Kovalevsky’s; 
but when we compare her total want of proper instruc- 
tion with Kovalevsky’s privilege of studying under the 
greatest mathematical master of his time, it is dif- 
ficult to assert that the Englishwoman was not capa- 
ble of equal achievement. In any case, in spite of her 
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disadvantages, she showed mathematical ability which 
was recognized by the greatest men of her time, though 
she made no positive contribution to mathematical 
knowledge; and it is certainly putting it very mildly to 
say that she had a «masculine mind» of a very high 
order. But she was an excellent wife and a model 
mother, and her life was one of the happiest and most 
lovely, as well as one of the busiest, of which I have 
any knowledge. Mathematics or no mathematics, man 
or woman, the human being of extremely high-strung 
nature, full of poetry and passion and ambition, is apt 
to have a thorny passage through this world arranged 
for every-day people; and those who would rather judge 
wisely than quickly will not infer much as to the fate 
of future Mrs. Somervilles from the history of Sonya 


Kovalevsky. 
Fabian Franklin, 


Titian’s ‘‘ Flora.’’! 


THE so-called «Flora» of Titian, hanging in the second 
Venetian room of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, usually 
has a small group of tourists gathered about it, probably 
because, as the catalogue tells us, it is «a splendid 
figure» and «one of the most admired paintings of 
Titian.» Certainly this robust young woman, with flow- 
ing hair caught back by a silken cord, one hand holding 
the light clothing slipping from her shoulders, the other 
hand extending flowers to an unseen person, is an attrac- 
tive creature. She has the attraction of personal charm 
and loveliness, and to those of romantic mind she is 
doubly interesting for the mystery of her history. 

Titian painted the picture about 1520; it belonged at 
one time to Don Alfonso Lopez, then it disappeared in 
the store-rooms of the palace at Florence, where it was 
not found again until 1793. At that time all record of 
the painter and the painted had been lost. Short-sighted 
critics said that the work was by Palma Vecchio; then, 
when Titian was credited with the picture, it was said 
that the subject at least was Palmesque, because it was 
Palma’s daughter, Violante, with whom Titian was in 
love. That tradition still obtains about the picture, but 
unfortunately there is a stubborn fact in the way of its 
acceptance. Palma never had a daughter. The other 
guesses at the young woman’s identity are highly prob- 
lematical, not to say unfounded. There is no reason 
to believe that the picture represents the Duchess of 
Urbino, or Laura Dianti, wife of the Duke of Ferrara, 
or any other person than a beautiful Venetian model— 
perhaps one of the Muses of Aretino. The face appears 
frequently in Titian’s figure pictures, and it was used by 
Palma more than once, which has led to some confusion 
over the pictures of the two men. For example, it is 
shown in the «Bella di Tiziano» of the Sciarra-Colonna 
Gallery, but the picture (attributed to Titian) was 
painted by Palma. Contemporaries and fellow-students, 
probably both painted from the same model. 

The beautiful Venetian was a type that appealed to 
Titian as the « Mona Lisa» to Leonardo and the «For- 
narina» to Raphael. The Uffizi picture is simply a varia- 
tion of the type—a picture of Venetian loveliness rather 
than an accurate portrait of an individual. In that re- 
spect it is a striking illustration of the Venetian as 0p- 
posed to the Florentine ideal. There is nothing religious, 

1 See page 264. 
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mystic, psychologic, or austere about the face of the 
«Flora», as about the female faces of, say, Filippino, 
Botticelli, Leonardo, and Michelangelo. It is radiant 
with life, luxurious in its fullness of material beauty, 
noble in its physical perfection. That was the Venetian 
conception of beauty in art. It would have no mystery, 
no solemnity, no great intellectuality. The things of 
this earth and the beauty thereof were carried through 
all Venetian art, and nowhere more emphatically than in 
the works of Titian. This Venetian ideal may be thought 
lacking in loftiness, but is it? Look at the «Flora» 
again, and say if either the type or the art is open to re- 
proach. The nobility of the spiritual, yes; but why not 
the nobility of the natural too? 

The face of the « Flora » is of great purity in its lines, 
the drawing of the eyes, nose, mouth, and the oval of the 
cheeks being of surprising delicacy and charm. There 
is, too, great grace in the inclination of the head, the 
sway of the figure, the fall of the hair, the rhythm of 
the drapery —the hands breaking the folds into circles to 
offset the sweeping lines about the neck and shoulders. 
The light is clear, the shadow meager, the color quite as 
delicate as the drawing, with an indescribable violet tone 
running through it all. This delicacy of rendering, cor- 
responding to the subject in hand, Titian thought to 
complement, not by lightness of tone and color merely, 
but by lightness of touch. The handling is careful, the 
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Caught. 
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S «friend »—’t was thus she forged the fetter 
For heart that never more is free. 
She locked it—Love was her abettor— 
And gaily threw away the key. 


But ha! aha: I often twit her— 
Contrivancing my heart to twine, 

That pranky Cupid, with a titter, 
Had fettered hers along with mine. 


Ansel Brewster Cook. 


In Days Gone By. 
(RONDEAU REDOUBLE,) 


In days gone by, when you were here, 
I little heeded what you said; 

I watched the skies above me clear, 
I listened to the thrush instead. 


To this same spot my feet are led 
By thoughts of you another year. 

The selfsame pine-trees rose o’erhead 
In days gone by, when you were here. 


Their slender forms to-day they rear 
Aloft in the same beauty spread; 
But ah! the thrush’s song I fear!— 
I little heeded what you said. 
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brush thin, the modeling a trifle frail. Titian neither 
designed, nor can he be held responsible for, the present 
smoothness of the canvas. There is in every large public 
gallery a picture Inferno called the «cleaning-room,» 
where pictures are flayed of their surfaces that they may 
always look bright for the passing public. Titian’s 
«Flora» has been in the cleaning-room more than once. 
It has suffered therefrom, like the «Mona Lisa» of 
Leonardo, but the virile beauty of each still breathes 
from the canvas to provoke present-day admiration. 


John C. Van Dyke. 


Notes. 


Tom Keats’s DEATH: In the article on «Keats in 
Hampstead » in the October number, in part of the edi- 
tion, the death of Tom Keats was referred to as having 
taken place during the poet’s absence in Scotland, the 
fact being that Keats was not only with his brother 
during his last days, but tenderly nursed him. For 
this error the author of the article was in no way 
responsible. 

LONGFELLOW’S MARRIAGE: The title of the cut on 
page 558 of the August number should have been, 
«House in Pittsfield where Longfellow married his 
second wife » (instead of «his first wife»). The poet’s 
first marriage took place in Portland, Maine. 
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And now, as starving man for bread, 

I ’d spring to catch one word of cheer; 
Yet when with love my heart you fed 

I watched the skies above me clear. 


Once more on the same pine-leaves sear 
And fragrant ’neath the summer’s tread, 
I lie and think, with many a tear, 
«I listened to the thrush instead!» 


I listened to the thrush instead. 
Ah! might I now one accent hear 
Of that loved voice forever fled!— 
I knew not that you were so dear 
In days gone by! 


Lilla Cabot Perry. 


An Outline. 


A MAN had an enemy whom he hated. Every day he 
passed by his enemy’s gate, and every day a child stood 
at the gate. And the man hated the child because she 
was the child of his enemy. And every day the child 
stood at the gate. 

But one day the man saw that it was not a child, but 
a woman, who stood at the gate. And his hate for her 
vanished in that moment. And his hate for his enemy, 
her father, was gone as though it had never been. 


Berry Benson. 
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A Christmas Question. 


Ir was after the maze and the mirth of the dance, 
Where a spray of green mistletoe swayed, 
That I met—and I vow that the meeting was chance!— 
With a very adorable maid. 


I stood for a moment in tremor of doubt, 
Then kissed her, half looking for war; 
But—« Why did you wait, sir?» she said, with a pout. 
«Pray, what is the mistletoe for ? » 


Clinton Seollard, 
Ballade of Poor Book-Worms. 


THE book-stall on the corner bleak, 
Its grinning keeper knows us well; 
As we pass by we never speak, 
But often linger for a spell. 
We ken the kernel by the shell, 
And oft our slender purse is led 
Its grudging silver down to tell: 
Books we must have though we lack bread! 


Great stores we pass with glance oblique— 
Our coins their coffers seldom swell; 
We wend to second-hand shop meek: 
We heed not dust, nor dirt, nor smell. 
The creaking door a cracked old bell 
Sets jangling, and the hinge is red 
With rust, but bargains here they sell: 
Books we must have though we lack bread! 


We haunt book auctions week by week; 
Sweet music to our ears is yell 
Of «Going, going,» and the shriek 
Of «Gone!»—since unto us it fell, 
«Lot 3.» One cast us down to hell 
With Dante, one to heaven sped 
Our souls—his namesake’s Damozel: 
Books we must have though we lack bread! 


ENVOI. 


Love, when our plenishing we ’d seek, 
We bought the bookcase ere the bed; 
And this is still the purse’s leak: 
Books we must have though we lack bread! 


Alice Williams Brotherton, 
The Tramp.! 


I DARE not with denial cold 

Bid him begone, but watch each mood, 
As by the kitchen fire he sits 

And calmly eats his food. 


Methinks that in his jaded eye 

A softer light beams now and then; 
He can’t be altogether bad 

This outcast among men. 


At all events, I am resolved 
His evening meal I will not stint, 
For there ’s a possibility 
He might be Mr. Flynt. 
Philip Morse, 


1 See the articles on tramps by Josiah Flynt in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
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Aphorisms. 


Some of the sins whose consequences are visited upon 
us most cruelly are sins most naturally, and most fondly, 
committed. 


Most men, however limited their imagination, are 
prone to idealize themselves; for self-idealization, in 
some degree, is necessary to preserve many of us from 
self-contempt. 


COMPLAINT is a confession of failure. 


THE hopeful are never unfortunate. Whatever ad- 
versity the past may have brought them, their present 
is untroubled, their future is always radiant. 


THE chief objection to the charity that begins at 
home is its extreme domesticity, which prevents it from 
calling on any of its neighbors. 


To the man lucky enough to get a superior wife the 
average woman is apt to be insipid, if not tiresome. 


MAN is a lover by instinct, a husband through reason, 
a bachelor from calculation. 


Our grief for the dead is often but unconscious re- 
morse for the unhappiness we have caused them while 
living. 

THE deepest wounds to our love may be marvelously 
healed by a salve prescribed for our vanity. 


THE feelings are never badly hurt when anger hastens 
to their defense. 


Most men are fvols about women; but no man is 
quite so great a fool as he who is sure that he knows 
all about them. 


A caT may look at a king—and if she loves him, she 
is privileged to scratch him. 


THE choicest flowers of rhetoric often grow in the 
most sterile soil of the heart. 


It is as hard not to forgive a man we have hated, 
when he is dead, as it is to love a man who hates us, 
while alive. 


CONTRAST in the sexes may be an additional incite- 
ment to love; but contradiction, with which it is often 
confounded, is a precursor of mutual hate. 


BRAVERY is rare; but courage, with which it is con- 
stantly confused, is a much higher quality, and not at all 
uncommon. Bravery is a natural endowment. Courage 
springs from pride, self-esteem, force of will: it is often 
a conquest of native weakness in the discharge of duty, 
and, once attained, can hardly be overcome. Bravery 
may be unsettled by an unforeseen contingency. Many 
a brave man is not courageous; but every courageous 
man is practically brave. 


MANY women who have accepted demigods discover 
that they have married demijohns. 


Most men and women grow rich in character rather 
by what they relinquish than by what they acquire. 


THE trouble with Cupid nowadays is his cupidity. 


WHAT we crave most in life is what life will not, or 
cannot, give. 


A BRILLIANT match often makes a somber marriage. 


Junius Henri Browne. 
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DRAWN BY A. CASTAIGNE. 


IN THE COLOSSEUM. 





